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INTRODUCTION 

name   "  Corsican   Brothers "    at   any  rate    is  very  familiar  to  English 

[  readers,  who  know  the  play,  founded  on  the  romance  and  bearing  the  same 
title,  even  when  they  are  quite  unacquainted  with  the  novel. 

The  tale  is  short  and  thrilling,  the  plot,  like  that  of  the  Mencechmi,  the  Comedy 
of  Errors,  and  so  many  other  dramas  and  romances  of  all  periods  and  countries, 
turning  on  a  remarkable  likeness  between  two  brothers.  It  is  one  of  Dumas'  minor 
masterpieces  (if  this  is  not  a  contradiction  in  terms),  and  besides  the  striking  story 
of  the  twin  brothers,  Louis  and  Lucian  de  Franchi,  the  strange  supernatural  bond 
between  the  two,  and  Louis'  tragic  fate,  contains  a  series  of  brilliant  and  fascinating 
descriptions  of  Corsican  scenery  and  Corsican  life. 

Corsica,  the  land  of  the  vendetta  and  the  tnaquis,  the  ancestral  home  of  Napoleon, 
the  "86th  Department  of  France,"  so  widely  different  from  all  the  rest  and  retaining 
so  much  of  old-time  customs  and  in  some  respects  of  old-time  savagery,  had  long 
appealed  forcibly  to  Dumas'  imagination,  and  in  1834  ne  na^  visited  and  explored 
the  island. 

Now  Dumas'  method  of  exploring  a  country  was  peculiar.  He  tells  us  himself 
what  it  was  like  in  his  preface  to  Jacquot  sans  Oreilles  ("Crop-Eared  Jacquot"): — 

"  None  but  such  as  have  been  my  travelling  companions  can  properly  appreciate 
the  degree  of  obstinacy  I  am  capable  of  under  circumstances  of  this  sort.  Once  I 
nose  a  legend,  a  tradition,  a  bit  of  history,  no  objection  or  opposition  whatsoever 
will  turn  me  from  the  scent,  once  the  hunt  is  up." 

In  this  extremely  thorough  and  entirely  irrepressible  spirit, — the  great  man's 
companions  and  hosts  must  have  had  some  tnauvais  quarts  d'heure  by  the  way, — 
Dumas  examined  the  historical  sites  and  ferreted  put  the  legends  and  local  tales  of 
Corsica  in  the  course  of  his  excursions  through  the  island  fastnesses, — and  the  result 
was  The  Corsican  Brothers. 

The  book  appeared  in  1845,  the  same  year  as  Monte  Cristo  in  book  form,  and  was 
dedicated  (or,  strictly  speaking,  Vol.  II.  was  dedicated)  to  Prosper  M6rimee,  himself 
the  author  of  a  very  popular  and  well-known  tale  of  Corsican  life,  Colomba.  An 
illustrated  edition  was  published  by  Marescq  in  1853. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  in  view  of  the  great  success  which  The  Corsican 
Brothers  has  met  with  as  a  play  in  England  (two  or  three  different  versions  were 
running  simultaneously  at  different  London  theatres  at  the  height  of  its  vogue, 
besides  several  parodies  and  burlesques),  that  Dumas  himself,  so  much  addicted  to 
dramatizing  his  novels,  never  put  this  theme  on  the  stage. 

Otho  the  Archer  belongs  to  another  category,  that  of  tales  drawn  from  the  great 
reservoir  of  German  mediaeval  legend,  brought  afresh  into  vogue  by  the  writers  of 
the  romantic  revival  in  the  Fatherland. 

Goethe's  Gotz  of  the  Iron  Hand  and  Schiller's  Robbers  may  be  taken  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  this  movement,  and  were  followed  by  a  host  of  plays,  poems  and 
romances  too  numerous  and  too  familiar  to  call  for  particular  mention.  Enough  to 
name  the  principal  authors — or  a  few  of  the  principal :  Tieck,  Hoffmann,  von  Arnim, 
Brentano,  Fouque,  Riickert,  Uhland. 

The  predecessor  and  inspirer  of  them  all  was  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and  in  turn  they 
were  followed  by  the  French  romantic  school  of  1830  onwards,  which  made  its 
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debfit  on  the  stage  with  Dumas'  Henri  III.  (1829),  Christine  (1830),  and  Hugo's 
still  more  famous  and  revolutionary  Hernani  (1830). 

Otho  the  Archer  saw  the  light  in  1840, — four  years,  that  is,  before  its  author 
awoke  to  find  himself  famous  as  a  novel  writer  on  the  publication  of  Msnte  Cristo 
and  The  Three  Musketeers  as  "  feuilletons  "  in  1844. 

Whether  Dumas,  so  modern  and  so  French  in  outlook,  altogether  catches  in 
books  of  this  mediaeval  and  mythical  type  the  true  spirit  and  atmosphere  of 
Teutouic  legend,  whether  he  reproduces  quite  convincingly  the  circumstances  and 
surroundings  of  life  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  is 
another  question.  At  any  rate,  he  has  given  us  a  fine,  spirited,  open-air  story  of 
adventure  and  love  and  fighting  set  in  a  picturesque  frame  and  relieved  against  a 
romantic  background  of  myth  and  legend. 
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CHAPTER   I 

TOWARDS  the  beginning  of  March 
in  the  year  1841  I  was  travelling  in 
Corsica. 

Nothing  can  well  be  easier  or  more 
picturesque  than  a  tour  in  this  Island. 
You  board  the  boat  at  Toulon,  and  in 
twenty  hours  you  are  at  Ajaccio,  and  in 
four  more  at  Bastia. 

Once  there,  you  either  hire  a  horse  or 
buy  one.  In  the  former  case  it  costs  you 
five  francs  a  day ;  if  you  prefer  the  latter, 
you  pay  a  hundred  and  fifty  francs  down, 
and  have  done  with  it.  Never  laugh  at 
the  price;  whether  bought  or  hired,  your 
mount,  like  the  Gascon's  famous  steed 
which  leapt  from  the  Pont  Neuf  into  the 
Seine,  will  do  wonders  beyond  the  compass 
of  either  Prospero  or  Nautilus,  those 
heroes  of  Chantilly  and  the  Champ  de 
Mars. 

He  will  climb  paths  where  Jacques 
Balmat  would  have  put  on  climbing- 
irons,  and  cross  bridges  where  Auriol 
would  call  for  a  balancing-pole.  The 
traveller  has  only  to  shut  his  eyes  and  let 
the  animal  shift  for  itself ;  there  may  be  a 
trifle  of  danger,  but  it  is  no  concern  of 
his. 

The  oeast  will  go  anywhere  and  do 
anything ;  and,  it  should  be  added,  will 
cover  his  good  fifteen  leagues  a  day,  and 
never  ask  his  master  for  bite  or  sup.  Now 
and  again,  when  you  stop  to  visit  the 
time-worn  keep  built  by  some  feudal 
Chieftain,  the  hero  of  a  score  of  legends, 
or  to  sketch  some  old  sea-tower  erected 
by  the  Genoese,  the  creature  will  graze  a 
tuft  of  grass,  strip  off  the  bark  of  a  tree,  or 
lick  a  moss-grown  rock, — and  go  on  his 
way  rejoicing. 

Simpler  still  is  the  question  of  a  night's 
lodging.  The  traveller  reaches  a  village, 
marches  up  the  main  street  from  end  to 
end,  selects  the  house  he  deems  most  suit- 
able, and  raps  at  the  door. 


Instantly  the  master  of  the  house,- 
the  mistress,  as  the  case  may  be, — appears 
on  the  threshold,  invites  the  visitor  to  dis- 
mount, offers  him  half  his  supper,  and  the 
whole  of  his  bed,  if  there  is  only  one ; 
then,  next  morning,  as  he  escorts  him  to 
the  door,  thanks  him  for  having  given  his 
house  the  preference. 

As  to  payment  of  any  kind  or  descrip- 
tion, there  is  no  question ;  your  host 
would  feel  insulted  by  the  smallest  refer- 
ence to  such  a  thing.  If  the  servant  of 
the  establishment  is  a  girl,  you  may  offer 
her  a  coloured  silk  handkerchief,  which 
she  will  wind  into  a  picturesque  head-dress 
the  next  time  she  goes  to  Calvi  or  Corte 
on  fete  day.  If  it  is  a  man-servant,  he 
will  be  very  willing  to  accept  a  spring- 
knife  with  a  good  dagger  blade,  that  he 
can  kill  his  enemy  with,  if  he  should  come 
across  him. 

There  is  still  a  point  left  to  be  ascer- 
tained, namely,  whether  the  servants  of 
the  house  are  not,  as  frequently  happens, 
relations  of  the  master  of  the  house, — 
less  favoured  by  fortune  than  he,  and 
consequently  performing  domestic  service 
for  him,  and  gladly  accepting  as  an 
equivalent  board  and  lodging,  and  one  or 
two  piastres  a  month.  And  do  not  for  an 
instant  imagine  that  the  masters  who  are 
served  by  their  grand  nephews,  or  by 
their  cousins,  fifteen  or  twenty  times  re- 
moved, are  less  well  served  on  that 
account.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  Corsica  is 
a  French  Department,  but  Corsica  is  very 
far  from  being  French.  As  for  robbers, 
you  never  hear  them  so  much  as  men- 
tioned ;  bandits  in  plenty — yes ;  but  the 
two  are  widely  different  and  must  not  be 
confounded  together. 

Go  fearlessly  to  Ajaccio,  or  to  Bastia, 
with  a  purse  full  of  gold  hanging  from 
your  saddle-bow,  and  you  may  cross  the 
whole  Island  without  running  the  smallest 
danger ;  but  do  not  go  from  Occana  to 
Levaco,  if  you  have  an  enemy  who  has 
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declared  a  vendetta  against  you ;  for  I 
would  not  answer  for  your  life  during  that 
six  miles'  journey. 

I  was  in  Corsica  then,  as  I  have  said, 
about  the  beginning  of  March, — and  alone, 
Jadin  having  stopped  at  Rome. 

I  had  come  thither  from  the  Island  of 
Elba,  and  had  landed  at  Bastia,  where 
I  had  bought  a  horse  at  the  above 
mentioned  price. 

I  had  visited  Corte  and  Ajaccio,  and  at 
the  time  was  going  through  the  province 
of  Sartene. 

On  this  particular  day  my  route  took 
me  from  Sartene  to  Sullacaro. 

The  stage  was  a  short  one,  amounting 
to  ten  leagues  or  so  perhaps,  because  of 
the  windings  and  a  spur  of  the  main 
ridge  which  forms  the  back-bone  of  the 
Island,  and  which  I  was  bound  to  cross. 
So  I  had  taken  a  guide  for  fear  of  going 
astray  in  the  maquis. 

Towards  five  o'clock  we  reached  the  top 
of  the  hill  which  overlooks  both  Olmeto 
and  Sullacaro,  and  called  a  short  halt. 

"Where  would  your  Honour  like  to 
stay  ? "  asked  the  Guide. 

I  cast  my  eye  over  the  village,  right 
into  the  streets  of  which  I  could  see,  and 
which  seemed  almost  deserted.  Only  a 
few  women  were  visible,  and  these  walked 
with  hurried  steps,  casting  cautious  looks 
about  them  as  they  went. 

As  by  the  customary  laws  of  hospitality 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  I  could  make 
my  choice  from  the  hundred  or  hundred 
and  twenty  houses  of  the  village,  I 
searched  for  a  dwelling  that  appeared  to 
give  the  best  probability  of  comfort,  and 
stopped  at  a  square  house,  strongly  built 
like  a  fortress,  with  machicolations  before 
the  windows  and  above  the  door. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  seen 
these  domestic  fortifications,  but  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  the  province  of  Sartene  is  the 
classic  land  of  the  vendetta. 

"  Very  good  !  "  said  my  Guide,  looking 
to  where  I  had  pointed,  "  we  will  go 
to  the  house  of  Madame  Savilia  de 
Franchi.  Indeed,  your  Honour  has  not 
chosen  badly,  and  it  is  plain  you  have 
had  some  experience." 

I  ought  to  tell  you  that  in  this,  the 
eighty-sixth  Department  of  France,  Italian 
is  the  regular  language. 

"But  is  there  no  objection,"  I  questioned, 
"  to  my  asking  hospitality  of  a  woman  ? 
for  if  I  understood  you  rightly,  this  house 
belongs  to  a  woman." 


"  Why,  certainly  !  "  he  answered  very 
much  astonished  ;  "  but  what  objection 
can  your  Honour  imagine  there  is  in 
that  ? " 

"  If  this  woman  is  young,"  I  replied, 
prompted  by  a  feeling  of  propriety,  or 
perhaps,  to  be  frank,  possibly  of  Parisian 
foppery,  "  may  not  a  night  under  her  roof 
compromise  her  ?  " 

"Compromise  her  ? "  repeated  the  Guide, 
obviously  trying  to  understand  the  word 
which  I  had  Italianized  with  the  fine 
recklessness  that  generally  distinguishes  a 
Frenchman,  when  he  makes  bold  to  speak 
a  foreign  language. 

"  Why,  of  course,"  I  continued,  begin- 
ning to  get  impatient  ;  "  the  lady  is  a 
widow,  is  she  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Excellency." 

"  Very  well,  will  she  receive  a  young 
man  in  her  house  ? " 

I  was  thirty-six  and  a  half  years  of  age 
in  1841,  and  I  still  called  myself  a  young 
man. 

"  Will  she  receive  a  young  man  ?  "  re- 
peated the  Guide.  "  What  difference  can 
it  make  to  her  whether  you  are  young  or 
old  ?  " 

It  was  evident  that  if  I  persisted  in  this 
method  of  examination,  I  should  elucidate 
nothing. 

"  And  how  old  is  Madame  Savilia  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  About  forty." 

"  Ah  ! "  I  said,  still  answering  my  own 
thoughts,  "  that  is  excellent  ;  and  she  has 
children,  probably  ?  " 

"  Two  sons,  two  fine  young  fellows." 

"  Shall  I  see  them  ?  " 

"  You  will  see  one,  the  one  who  lives 
with  her." 

"  And  the  other  ?  " 

"  The  other  lives  in  Paris." 

"  How  old  are  they  ?  " 

"  Twenty-one." 
'  Both  of  them  ?  " 
'  Yes,  they  are  twins." 
'  And  what  profession  do  they  follow  ? " 
'  The  one  at  Paris  is  to  be  an  Avocat." 
1  And  the  other  ?  " 

'  The  other  will  be  a  Corsican." 
'  Ah,  indeed !  "  I  said,  considering  his 
answer  highly  characteristic,  though  he 
had  spoken  in  the  most  perfectly  matter 
of  fact  tone. 

"  Very  well,  here  goes  for  the  house  of 
Madame  Savilia  de  Franchi." 

And  we  resumed  our  journey,  and  ten 
minutes  later  entered  the  village. 
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Then  I  observed  something  which  I 
had  not  seen  from  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. It  was  that  every  house  was  forti- 
fied like  that  of  Madame  Savilia,  not  with 
machicolations  indeed,  for  evidently  the 
poverty  of  their  owners  did  not  allow  this 
luxury  of  defence,  but  simply  by  joists  of 
timber  with  which  they  had  furnished  the 
inner  side  of  their  windows,  openings  being 
contrived  through  which  to  pass  the 
muzzles  of  their  muskets.  Other  windows 
were  defended  by  erections  of  red  brick. 

I  asked  my  Guide  what  they  called  these 
loop-holes,  and  he  answered  that  they 
were  "  arrow-slits,"  an  answer  which 
showed  me  that  the  Corsican  vendetta 
dated  from  before  the  invention  of  fire- 
arms. 

As  we  advanced  through  the  streets, 
the  village  assumed  an  ever  deeper  aspect 
of  desolation  and  gloom. 

Many  houses  seemed  to  have  stood  a 
siege,  and  were  pitted  with  bullet  holes. 

Every  now  and  then  we  saw  gleaming 
through  the  loop-holes  a  scrutinising  eye 
which  watched  our  passing,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  tell  whether  the  eye  in 
question  belonged  to  a  man  or  woman. 

We  soon  arrived  at  the  house  I  had 
pointed  out  to  my  Guide,  and  which  turned 
out  to  be,  as  I  had  conjectured,  the  most 
imposing  in  the  village. 

Only,  one  thing  struck  me  ;  and  that 
was  that,  although  fortified  to  all  appear- 
ance by  the  machicolations  which  I  had 
noticed,  it  was  not  so  in  reality  ;  for  in 
fact  the  windows  had  neither  thick  planks 
nor  bricks,  nor  arrow-holes,  but  mere 
ordinary  panes  of  glass,  which  were  pro- 
tected at  night  by  wooden  shutters. 

These  shutters  certainly  did  retain  marks 
which  an  observant  eye  could  not  fail  to 
recognise  as  bullet-holes.  But  the  holes 
were  old  and  obviously  dated  back  ten 
years  or  more. 

Scarcely  had  my  Guide  knocked,  when 
the  door  opened,  not  timidly,  hesitatingly, 
or  ajar,  but  to  its  full  extent,  and  a  foot- 
man appeared.  When  I  say  footman,  I 
am  using  the  wrong  word  ;  I  should  have 
said  a  man. 

It  is  the  livery  that  makes  the  footman, 
and  the  individual  who  opened  to  us  was 
quite  simply  dressed  in  a  velvet  waistcoat, 
breeches  of  the  same  mater/sil  and  leather 
gaiters.  The  breeches  were  belted  at  the 
waist  with  a  sash  of  striped  silk,  from 
which  protruded  the  handle  of  a  knife  of 
Spanish  design. 


"  My  friend,"  I  said  to  him,  "  is  it  im- 
pertinent of  a  stranger  who  knows  no  one 
at  Sullacaro  to  ask  hospitality  of  your 
mistress  ?  " 

"Certainly  not,  your  Excellency,"  he 
answered, "  the  stranger  does  honour  to  the 
house  at  which  he  stops.  Maria,"  he 
added,  turning  to  a  servant  maid  who  ap- 
peared behind  him,  "  tell  Madame  Savilia 
that  a  French  traveller  craves  hospitality." 

At  the  same  time  he  descended  a  flight 
of  eight  steps,  as  steep  as  the  rungs  of  a 
ladder,  which  led  to  the  entrance  gate,  and 
took  my  horse's  bridle,  and  I  immediately 
dismounted. 

"Your  Excellency  need  not  trouble 
about  anything,"  he  said,  "all  your 
luggage  will  be  taken  to  your  room." 

I  welcomed  this  inducement  to  idleness, 
one  of  the  most  delightful  that  can  be 
made  to  a  traveller. 


CHAPTER   II 

I  SPRANG  briskly  up  the  aforesaid 
ladder,  and  stepped  into  the  house. 

At  a  turning  of  the  corridor  I  found 
myself  face  to  face  with  a  tall  woman, 
dressed  in  black. 

I  saw  this  woman  of  thirty-eight  or 
forty,  who  was  still  beautiful,  was  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  and  I  stopped  before 
her. 

"Madam,"  I  said,  bowing,  "perhaps 
you  will  think  me  intrusive ;  but  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country  is  my  excuse,  and  your 
servant's  invitation  is  my  plea." 

"  Accept  the  mother's  welcome  and  you 
will  shortly  receive  that  of  the  son.  From 
this  moment,  sir,  the  house  is  at  your 
service ;  make  use  of  it  as  if  it  were  your 
own." 

"  I  will  only  ask  your  hospitality  for 
one  night,  madam.  I  shall  leave  at  dawn 
to-morrow  morning." 

"  You  are  free  to  do  just  what  is  most 
convenient  to  you,  sir.  However,  I  hope 
that  you  will  change  your  mind,  and  that 
we  shall  have  the  honour  of  having  you 
as  our  guest  for  a  longer  while." 

I  bowed  again. 

"  Maria,"  Madame  de  Franchi  resumed, 
"  conduct  Monsieur  to  Louis'  room. 
Light  the  fire  at  once  and  take  hot-water." 
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"Excuse  me,"  she  said,  turning  to  me 
again,  while  the  servant  prepared  to  set  off 
to  obey  her  orders,  "I  know  the  chief 
need  of  a  traveller  is  water  and  a  fire. 
Will  you  follow  the  girl,  sir  ?  Ask  her 
for  anything  that  you  want.  We  shall 
have  supper  in  an  hour's  time,  and  my 
son,  who  will  have  come  home  by  then, 
will  have  the  honour  of  asking  if  you  are 
ready  to  receive  him." 

"  I  trust,  Madam,  you  will  excuse  my 
travelling  suit." 

"  Certainly,"  she  answered  smiling, 
"  but  on  one  condition,  that  you,  sir,  for 
your  part,  will  overlook  the  homeliness  of 
your  reception." 

The  servant  was  by  this  time  on  her 
way  upstairs.  I  bowed  a  last  time,  and 
followed  her. 

The  room  was  on  the  first  floor  and 
looked  out  on  the  back;  the  windows 
opened  on  a  pretty  garden  filled  with 
myrtles  and  oleanders,  and  was  crossed 
obliquely  by  a  charming  brook,  which 
flowed  into  the  Tavaro. 

The  view  was  bounded  by  a  hedge,  so 
to  say,  of  fir  trees,  so  close  to  each  other 
that  they  resembled  a  wall.  As  in  nearly 
all  rooms  of  Italian  houses,  the  inside 
walls  were  white-washed  and  decorated 
with  a  few  frescoes  representing  land- 
scapes. 

I  saw  at  once  they  had  given  me  the 
room  which  belonged  to  the  absent  son, 
as  being  the  most  comfortable  in  the 
house. 

Then  while  Maria  was  lighting  the  fire 
and  getting  my  hot- water  ready,it  occurred 
to  me  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  by  its  furniture  to  get  an  idea 
of  its  occupant's  character. 

I  set  my  plan  at  once  into  execution, 
turning  on  my  left  heel,  and  thus  perform- 
ing a  circular  movement  which  enabled 
me  to  review  one  after  the  other  the 
various  objects  with  which  I  was  sur- 
rounded. 

The  furniture  was  entirely  modern ; 
which  in  this  part  of  the  Island  where 
civilisation  has  not  even  yet  penetrated, 
is  manifestly  a  sign  of  very  rare  luxury. 
It  was  composed  of  an  iron  bedstead, 
provided  with  three  mattresses  and  a 
pillow,  with  a  sofa,  four  arm-chairs,  six 
ordinary  chairs,  a  large  double  book-case, 
and  a.  bureau ;  all  of  mahogany  and  evi- 
dently from  the  shop  of  the  first  cabinet- 
maker in  Ajaccio. 

The  sofa,  the  arm-chairs  and  the  chairs 


were  covered  with  flowered  chintz,  and 
curtains  of  the  same  material  hung  before 
the  windows,  and  screened  the  bed. 

I  had  reached  so  far  in  my  inventory 
when  Maria  left  the  room,  and  so  allowed 
me  to  pursue  a  more  minute  investiga- 
tion. 

I  opened  the  book-case  and  found  it  to 
contain  a  collection  of  our  great  French 
poets:  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  La 
Fontaine,  Ronsard,  Victor  Hugo,  and 
Lamartine. 

Our  moral  philosophers  :  Montaigne, 
Pascal,  Labruyere. 

Our  historians  :  M6zeray,  Chateau- 
briand, Augustin  Thierry. 

Our  men  of  science  :  Cuvier,  Beudant, 
Elie  de  Beaumont. 

Then  several  volumes  of  romances, 
among  which  I  hailed,  not  without  pride, 
my  own  "  Impressions  de  Voyage." 

The  keys  were  in  the  drawers  of  the 
bureau,  and  I  opened  one. 

I  found  in  it  some  fragments  of  a 
"  History  of  Corsica,"  a  work  on  the  best 
means  of  abolishing  the  Vendetta,  some 
verses  in  French,  some  sonnets  in  Italian, 
— all  in  manuscript.  It  was  more  than  I 
required,  and  I  presumed  to  think  I  need 
carry  my  researches  no  further  in  order  to 
form  an  opinion  of  M.  Louis  de  Franchi. 

Obviously  he  was  a  quiet,  studious 
young  fellow,  and  in  sympathy  with  the 
French  reforms  then  in  vogue.  I  quite 
understood  now  his  having  gone  to  Paris 
with  the  intention  of  being  called  to  the 
bar. 

No  doubt  such  a  scheme  afforded  the 
best  means  of  carrying  into  effect  those 
civilising  projects,  to  which  he  meant  to 
devote  his  life. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  occupied 
my  mind,  as  I  dressed  for  supper.  My 
costume,  as  I  had  said  to  Madame  de 
Franchi,  though  not  lacking  in  the  pic- 
turesque, required  to  be  looked  at  with  a 
certain  amount  of  indulgence. 

It  consisted  of  a  black  velvet  jacket, 
open  at  the  seams  of  the  sleeves,  so  as  to 
give  me  air  in  the  hot  hours  of  the  day, 
these  slashings  a  VEspagnole  displaying 
a  striped  silk  shirt ;  trousers  matching 
the  jacket,  and  hidden  from  knee  to  ankle 
with  Spanish  gaiters  cut  open  at  the  side 
and  embroider«»d  in  coloured  silk,  with  a 
soft  felt  hat  that  would  assume  any  shape 
you  pleased,  particularly  that  of  the  som- 
brero. 

I  had  just  finished  dressing  in  this  cos- 
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tume,  which  I  recommend  to  travellers  as 
one  of  the  most  comfortable  I  know  of, 
when  my  door  opened,  and  ths  same  man 
who  had  introduced  me  stood  on  the 
threshold. 

He  had  come  to  tell  me  that  his  young 
master  M.  Lucien  de  Franchi  was  that 
moment  arrived,  and  wished  to  have  the 
honour,  if  I  was  ready,  to  wait  on  me  and 
welcome  me. 

I  replied  that  I  was  very  much  at  the 
service  of  M.  Lucien  de  Franchi,  and  that 
all  the  honour  would  be  mine. 

A  second  after  I  heard  the  sound  of 
a  quick  step,  and  in  another  moment  my 
host  stood  before  me. 


CHAPTER  III 

He  was,  as  my  guide  had  told  me,  a 
young  man  of  twenty  or  twenty-one,  with 
black  hair  and  eyes,  of  a  sun-burnt  com- 
plexion, short  rather  than  tall,  but  ex- 
tremely well  made. 

In  his  haste  to  welcome  me  he  had 
come  to  my  room  just  as  he  was,  that  is 
to  say  in  his  riding  things, — a  green  cloth 
riding-coat,  to  which  a  cartridge-box  that 
closed  his  belt  gave  a  more  or  less  military 
air,  grey  cloth  trousers,  cased  with  Rus- 
sian leather  between  the  legs,  and  ending 
in  boots  and  spurs,  while  a  cap  like  those  of 
our  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  completed  his 
costume.  From  one  side  of  his  cartridge- 
box  hung  a  drinking-flask,  and  from  the 
other  a  pistol. 

Besides  this,  he  held  in  his  hand  an 
English  carbine. 

In  spite  of  the  youthful  appearance  of 
my  host,  whose  upper  lip  was  hardly 
darkened  by  a  slight  moustache,  he  bore 
about  him  a  striking  look  of  independence 
and  resolution. 

Here  stood  a  man  born  to  contend, 
accustomed  to  live  in  the  midst  of  danger 
without  fearing  it,  but  also  without  de- 
spising it  ;  grave  because  he  is  alone,  calm 
because  he  is  strong. 

A  single  look  and  he  saw  everything, 
my  dressing-case,  my  arms,  the  coat  I 
had  flung  off,  and  the  one  I  now  wore. 

The  glance  of  his  eye  was  swift  and 
sure  as  that  of  a  man  whose  life  some- 
times hangs  on  a  look. 


"  You  will  forgive  me  if  I  disturb  you, 
sir,"  he  said,  "  but  I  only  purpose  assur- 
ing myself  that  you  require  nothing.  I 
never  see  a  visitor  from  the  Continent 
arrive  at  our  house  without  certain  mis- 
givings ;  for  we  are  still  such  savages,  we 
Corsicans,  that  it  is  only  in  fear  and 
trembling  we  practise,  more  especially 
with  the  French,  that  old  hospitality 
which  will  soon  be  the  only  tradition  left 
us  by  our  fathers." 

"  You  are  wrong  to  distress  yourself, 
sir,"  I  replied  ;  "  it  would  be  difficult  to 
forestall  better  than  Madame  de  Franchi 
has  done  a  traveller's  necessities ;  besides," 
I  added,  in  my  turn  looking  round  the 
room,  "  it  is  certainly  not  here  I  should 
complain  of  that  savagery  which  you 
humourously  describe,  and  indeed  if  I  did 
not  see  from  my  windows  that  beautiful 
landscape,  I  should  think  I  was  in  a  room 
in  the  Chaussee-d'Antin." 

"  Yes  it  is  a  mania  of  my  poor  brother 
Louis,"  answered  the  young  man;  "he 
loves  to  live  after  the  French  fashion,  but 
I  doubt  whether  on  quitting  Paris,  this 
wretched  parody  of  the  civilization  that 
he  will  leave  behind  him  will  satisfy  him 
as  it  satisfied  him  before  his  departure." 

"  Is  it  long  since  your  brother  left 
Corsica  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Ten  months  ago,  sir." 

"  Do  you  expect  him  back  soon  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  not  for  three  or  four  years." 

"  That  is  a  long  separation,  isn't  it,  for 
two  brothers,  who  probably  have  never 
been  parted  from  each  other  before." 

"  Yes,  and  especially  for  those  who 
loved  one  another  as  we  did." 

"  Surely  he  will  come  and  see  you 
before  he  has  finished  his  studies  ?  " 

"  Probably  ;  at  least  he  has  promised 
to  do  so." 

"  Anyhow  there  is  no  reason  why  you, 
on  your  side,  should  not  go  and  visit 
him  ?  " 

"  Not  I,    ...    I  do  not  leave  Corsica." 

In  the  tone  in  which  this  reply  was 
uttered  there  spoke  that  love  of  country 
which  regards  the  rest  of  the  world  with 
impartial  contempt. 

I  smiled.  "  It  strikes  you  as  strange," 
he  answered,  smiling  too,  "  that  I  should 
not  wish  to  leave  such  a  wretched  country 
as  ours.  What  can  you  expect  ?  I  am  a 
product  of  the  island  like  the  ever-green 
oak  and  the  oleander  ;  I  must  have  my 
atmosphere  impregnated  with  the  scent 
of  the  sea,  and  the  air  of  the  mountains  ; 
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I  must  have  my  torrents  to  cross,  my 
rocks  to  climb,  my  forests  to  explore ; 
I  need  space  and  freedom  ;  were  I  trans- 
planted to  a  town,  I  verily  believe  I 
should  die." 

"  But  how  comes  it  there  is  so  great  a 
difference  of  temperament  between  you 
and  your  brother." 

"  Combined  with  so  great  a  physical 
resemblance,  you  would  add,  if  you  knew 
him." 

"  You  are  very  much  alike  ?  " 

"So  much  so  that,  when  we  were 
children,  my  father  and  mother  were 
actually  obliged  to  put  a  mark  on  our 
clothes  to  distinguish  us  from  each  other." 

"  And  as  you  grew  up  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  As  we  grew  up,  our  habits  have  led  to 
a  slight  difference  in  complexion,  that  is 
all.  Always  confined  to  the  house,  always 
stooping  over  his  books  and  sketches,  my 
brother  has  become  paler,  whilst  I  on  the 
contrary,  always  in  the  open  air,  always 
racing  over  mountain  or  plain,  I  have 
grown  bronzed." 

"  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  judge  of 
this  difference  by  giving  me  your  com- 
missions for  M.  Louis  de  Franchi." 

"  Assuredly  and  with  great  pleasure,  if 
you  will  be  so  very  good.  But  forgive 
me,  I  see  your  toilet  is  nearer  completion 
than  mine,  and  we  must  sit  down  to 
supper  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"  Is  it  on  my  account  that  you  are 
going  to  change  your  costume  ?  " 

'•If  it  were  so,  you  would  only  have 
yourself  to  reproach ;  for  you  have  set  me 
the  example;  but  in  any  case  I  am  in 
riding  costume,  and  I  must  dress  myself 
as  a  mountaineer.  After  supper  I  have 
to  take  a  walk  where  my  boots  and  spurs 
would  be  a  hindrance." 

"  You  are  going  out  after  supper  ?  "  I 
asked  him. 

"  Yes,  a  meeting." 

I  smiled. 

"  Oh  !  not  in  the  sense  you  imagine ;  it 
is  a  business  meeting." 

"  Do  you  consider  me  very  presump- 
tuous for  thinking  I  should  be  entitled  to 
your  confidence  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  We  ought  to  live  so  that 
we  can  be  quite  frank  about  our  actions. 
I  have  never  had  a  mistress,  I  never  shall 
have  one.  If  my  brother  marries  and  has 
children,  most  likely  I  shall  not  even 
marry.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  never 
takes  a  wife,  I  must  take  one;  but  only 
that  the  race  may  not  die  out.  I  have 


told  you,"  he  added  laughing,  "  I  am  a 
real  savage,  and  I  have  come  into  the 
world  a  hundred  years  too  late.  But  I  go 
on  chattering  like  a  crow,  and  I  shall  not 
be  ready  at  supper  time." 

"  Still  we  can  continue  our  conversa- 
tion," I  said ;  "  your  room  is  opposite 
this,  is  it  not  ?  Leave  the  door  open  and 
we  will  talk." 

"  Or,  better  still,  why  not  come  with 
me.  I  will  dress  in  my  dressing-room 
while  we  talk,  ....  You  seem  to  me  to  be 
a  judge  of  weapons  ;  very  well,  you  shall 
look  at  mine ;  some  of  them  have  a  certain 
value, — historical  I  mean. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  proposal  coincided  too  well  with 
my  wish  to  compare  the  rooms  of 
the  two  brothers  for  me  not  to  accept  it. 
I  hastened  therefore  to  follow  my  host 
who,  opening  the  door  of  his  room,  passed 
before  me  to  show  me  the  way. 

This  time  I  thought  I  had  entered  a 
veritable  armoury.  All  the  furniture  was 
of  the  XVth  and  XVIth  century;  the 
carved  bedstead,  with  its  old-fashioned 
canopy  supported  by  massive  spiral 
columns,  was  hung  with  green  damask 
brocaded  with  gold  flowers;  the  window 
curtains  were  of  the  same  fabric ;  the 
walls  were  covered  with  Spanish  leather, 
and  in  every  recess  were  stands  bear- 
ing trophies  both  of  Gothic  and  modern 
weapons. 

It  was  impossible  to  be  deceived  as  to 
the  tastes  of  the  man  who  lived  in  this 
room ;  they  were  as  warlike  as  his  brother's 
were  peaceful. 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  he  said,  entering  his 
dressing-room,  "  look  about  you,  you  have 
three  centuries  round  you.  I  will  put  on 
my  mountaineer's  dress,  as  I  told  you ; 
for  directly  after  supper  I  must  go  out." 

"And  which  among  these  swords, 
arquebusses,  daggers  are  the  historic  arms 
you  spoke  of  ?  " 

"Three;  let  us  take  them  in  order. 
Look  at  the  head  of  my  bed,  at  a  dagger 
by  itself  in  a  large  sheath,  with  a  pommel 
forming  a  coat  of  arms." 

"  I  have  it,  well  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  dagger  of  Sampietro." 
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"  The  renowned  Sampietro,  Vanina's 
assassin." 

"  Assassin  !  no,  murderer." 

"  I  do  not  see  the  difference." 

"  You  would  in  Corsica,  though  possibly 
nowhere  else." 

"  And  this  dagger  is  authentic." 

"  Observe,  it  bears  the  arms  of  Sam- 
pietro ;  only  the  French  fleur-de-lis  is  not 
there.  You  see  Sampietro  was  not 
authorised  till  after  the  siege  of  Perpignan 
to  carry  the  fleur-de-lis  on  his  blazon." 

"  No,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact.  And 
how  did  the  dagger  come  into  your  posses- 
sion ? " 

"  Oh !  it  has  been  in  the  family  three 
hundred  years.  It  was  given  to  one 
NapolSon  de  Franchi  by  Sampietro  him- 
self." 

"  Do  you  know  on  what  occasion  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Sampietro  and  my  ancestor  fell 
into  a  Genoese  ambuscade  and  defended 
themselves  like  lions.  Sampietro  lost  his 
helmet,  and  a  Genoese  horseman  was  just 
about  to  strike  him  down  with  his  mace, 
when  my  ancestor  plunged  his  dagger 
in  a  flaw  of  his  cuirass;  the  horseman, 
feeling  himself  wounded,  put  spurs  to  his 
horse  and  fled  bearing  the  dagger  of 
Napol6on  so  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
wound  that  it  could  not  be  pulled  out. 
Then  as  my  ancestor  apparently  valued 
this  dagger,  and  was  distressed  at  losing 
it,  Sampietro  gave  him  his  own.  Napol6on 
was  not  a  loser,  for  as  you  see  it  is  of 
Spanish  workmanship,  and  will  pierce 
two  five-franc  pieces  put  one  on  top  of 
the  other." 

"  May  I  try  it  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 
I  put  two  five-franc  pieces  on  the  floor 
and  dealt  a  sharp  powerful  stroke.   Lucien 
had  not  misled  me. 

When  I  raised  the  dagger,  the  two 
pieces  were  transfixed  on  the  point,  pierced 
through  and  through. 

"  Not  a  doubt  it  is  Sampietro's  dagger ! 
My  only  wonder  is  that,  possessing  such 
a  weapon,  he  employed  a  rope  to  kill  his 
wife." 

"  He  did  not  possess  it  then,"  said 
Lucien,  "  because  he  had  given  it  to  my 
ancestor." 

"  That  is  true." 
"  Sampietro  was  more  than  sixty  years 
old  when  he  purposely  returned  from 
Constantinople  to  Aix  to  teach  the  world 
this  great  lesson,  that  women  are  not  to 
meddle  in  affairs  of  State." 


I  bent  my  head  in  token  of  assent,  and 
replaced  the  dagger. 

"And  now,"  I  said  to  Lucien,  who 
went  on  dressing  meantime,  "  there's 
Sampietro's  dagger  back  on  its  nail ;  now 
let  us  look  at  something  else." 

"  You  see  two  portraits  hanging  side  by 
side  ? " 

"  Yes,  Paoli  and  Napoleon." 

"  Very  well,  there  is  a  sword  beside  the 
portrait  of  Paoli,  is  there  not  ?  " 

«  There  is." 

"  It  is  his." 

"  The  sword  of  Paoli !  And  as  authentic 
as  the  dagger  of  Sampietro  ?  " 

"  No  less;  for  like  it,  it  was  given,  not  in- 
deed to  an  ancestor,  but  to  an  ancestress." 

"  An  ancestress  of  yours  ?  " 

"  Yes.  It  is  possible  you  have  heard  of 
the  woman  who,  during  the  time  of  the 
War  of  Independence,  presented  herself 
at  the  Gate  of  the  Tower  of  Sullacaro, 
accompanied  by  a  young  man  ?  " 

"  No  !    Tell  me  the  story." 

"  Oh  !  it's  a  very  short  one." 

"  Worse  luck." 

"  We  have  no  time  for  gossiping." 

"  I  am  listening." 

"  Well,  the  woman  and  the  lad  appeared 
before  the  Tower  of  Sullacaro,  demanding 
to  speak  with  Paoli.  But  as  Paoli  was 
busy  writing,  they  were  refused  admit- 
tance, and  as  the  woman  insisted,  the  two 
sentries  removed  her  by  force.  Mean- 
while Paoli,  who  had  heard  the  disturbance* 
without,  opened  the  door  and  asked  who 
had  occasioned  it." 

"  I  did,"  said  the  woman,  "  because  I 
wanted  to  speak  with  you." 

"  And  what  have  you  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

"I  came  to  tell  you  that  I  had  two 
sons.  I  learnt  yesterday  the  first  had 
been  killed  in  defending  his  country,  and 
I  have  walked  twenty  leagues  to  bring 
you  the  second." 

"An  episode  worthy  of  ancient  Sparta! " 

"  Yes  !  it  is  much  of  the  Spartan  kind." 

"  And  who  was  the  woman  ?  " 

"  My  grandmother.  Paoli  unbuckled 
his  sword  and  presented  it  to  her." 

•'  Ha !  that  is  a  way  I  admire  of  apolo- 
gising to  a  woman  !  " 

"  It  was  worthy  of  them  both,  was  it 
not  ? " 

"  Tell  me  now  about  this  sabre  here." 

"  It  is  the  sabre  Bonaparte  wore  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Pyramids." 

"  No  doubt  it  came  to  your  family  in  the 
same  way  as  the  dagger  and  the  sword." 
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"  Precisely.  After  the  battle,  Bona- 
parte ordered  my  grandfather,  an  Officer 
in  the  Guides,  to  charge  with  fifty  men  a 
group  of  Mamelukes  who  surrounded 
wounded  chief.  My  grandfather  obeyed, 
dispersed  the  Mamelukes  and  brought 
the  chief  back  to  the  First  Consul.  But 
when  he  tried  to  sheathe  his  sabre,  the 
blade  was  so  indented  by  the  Damascus 
blades  of  the  Mamelukes,  that  it  could 
never  be  returned  to  its  scabbard.  So 
my  grandfather  flung  away  sabre  and 
scabbard  as  being  of  no  more  use.  Bona- 
parte saw  it,  and  gave  him  his  own." 

"  But  in  your  place,"  I  said,  "  I  would 
rather  have  my  grandfather's  sabre 
indented  as  it  was  than  that  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  perfect  as  its 
preservation  is." 

"  Look  opposite  you  and  you  will  find 
it.  The  First  Consul  picked  it  up,  had 
the  diamond  that  you  see  inlaid  in  the 
hilt,  and  returned  it  to  my  family  with  the 
inscription  you  can  still  read  on  the 
blade." 

True  enough,  between  the  two  windows, 
half  out  of  its  scabbard,  into  which  it 
could  never  go  back,  hung  the  sabre, 
hacked  and  twisted,  with  this  simple 
inscription : — 
Battle  of  the  Pyramids,  2ist  July,  1798. 

At  this  moment,  the  same  servant  who 
had  introduced  me,  and  who  had  come  to 
announce  the  arrival  of  his  young  master, 
re-appeared  at  the  door. 

"  Excellency,"  he  said,  addressing  him- 
self to  Lucien,  "  Madame  de  Franchi 
wishes  me  to  tell  you  that  supper  is 
served." 

"  Very  well,  Griflo,"  replied  the  young 
man,  "  tell  my  mother  we  are  coming 
down." 

As  he  spoke  he  came  out  of  his  bed- 
room dressed,  as  he  had  said,  in  a 
mountaineer's  costume ;  namely,  with  a 
short  velvet  jacket,  breeches  and  gaiters. 
Of  his  former  costume  he  had  retained 
nothing  except  the  cartridge-box,  which 
was  clasped  round  his  waist. 

He  found  me  engrossed  in  looking  at 
two  carbines  hanging  facing  each  other 
and  both  bearing  engraved  on  the  butt 
the  date  : 

21  September,  1819,  eleven  a.m. 
"  And  those  carbines,"  I  asked,  "  are 
those  also  weapons  with  a  history  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  for  us  at  least.     One 
is  my  father's." 
He  stopped. 


"  And  the  other  ?  "  I  asked. 

"The  other,"  he  said  laughing,  "the 
other  is  my  mother's.  But  let  us  go 
down,  you  know  they  are  waiting  for  us." 

And  going  on  in  front  to  show  me  the 
way,  he  beckoned  to  me  to  follow  him. 


CHAPTER    V 

I  MUST  own  that  I  went  down  with 
my  thoughts  full  of  Lucien's  last 
sentence :  "  That  carbine  is  my 
mother's ; "  and  this  made  me  look  at 
Madame  de  Franchi  with  closer  scrutiny 
than  I  had  done  at  first. 

Her  son  kissed  her  hand  respectfully 
on  entering  the  dining-room,  and  she 
received  this  homage  with  the  dignity  of 
a  queen. 

"  Pray  forgive  us,  Mother,"  said 
Lucien,  "  I  am  afraid  I  have  kept  you 
waiting." 

"  Madam,  it  is  my  fault,"  I  said  with 
a  bow ;  "  M.  Lucien  has  been  telling  me 
and  showing  me  such  interesting  things 
that  I  have  made  him  late  by  my  endless 
questions." 

"  Do  not  distress  yourself,"  she  said  to 
me,  "  I  am  only  down  this  moment ;  but," 
she  continued,  speaking  to  her  son,  "  I 
was  anxious  to  see  you  to  ask  you  your 
news  of  Louis." 

"  Is  your  son  not  well  ?  "  I  asked  of 
Madame  de  Franchi. 

"  Lucien  fears  not,"  she  said. 

"  You  have  received  a  letter  from  your 
brother  ?  " 

"  No,  and  that  is  the  very  thing  that 
troubles  me." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  that  he  is 
suffering  ?  " 

"  Because  for  many  days  I  have 
suffered  myself." 

"  Forgive  these  eternal  questions,  but 
that  does  not  explain  to  me  .  .  .  . " 

"  Do  you  not  know  that  we  are  twins  ? " 

"  Yes  !  so  my  guide  told  me." 

"  Do  you  not  know  that  when  we  came 
into  the  world,  we  were  still  fastened  to 
one  another's  sides  ?  " 

"  No  !  I  did  not  know  that  fact." 

"  Yes,  to  separate  us,  the  surgeons  had 
to  be  called  into  requisition,  and  the  result 
is  that  though  divided  far  enough  as  we 
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now  are,  we  have  still  one  and  the  sam 
body,  so  that  any  impression  physical  o 
moral  experienced  by  one  of  us  re-ad 
upon  the  other.  Now  for  these  last  fe1 
days,  I  have  been  without  any  cause  dul 
gloomy,  depressed.  I  have  felt  crue 
pangs  of  the  heart;  it  is  clear  that  m 
brother  is  undergoing  some  seriou 
sorrow." 

In  amazement  I  looked  at  the  youn 
man,  who  made  such  a  strange  assertio. 
without  appearing  to  have  the 'least  doub 
of  it;  his  mother  too  seemed  to  be  equall 
convinced. 

Madame  de  Franchi  smiled  sadly,  anc 
said: 

"  The  absent  are  in  God's  hands.  Th 
chief  thing  is  that  you  should  be  sure  h 
is  alive." 

"If    he     were     dead,"    said     Lucien 
calmly,  "  I  should  have  seen  him  again.' 
"  In  that  case  you  would  have  told  me 
my  son,  would  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  would  the  very  moment,  Mother,  I 
swear  it." 

"  That  is  well.  .  .  .     Forgive  me,  sir,' 
she  continued  turning  towards  me,  "  for 
not    having     been    able    to    check    my 
maternal   anxiety  in  your  presence;  not 
only  are  Louis  and  Lucien  my  sons,  but 
they  are  likewise  the  last  of  our  name 
.  .  .     Will  you  sit  on  my  right  ?  .  .  . 
Lucien,    take    that    place."     And     she 
pointed  to  the  vacant  seat  on  her  left. 

We  sat  down  at  the  end  of  a  long  table, 
at  the  opposite  extremity  of  which  six 
other  places  were  laid,  intended  for  what 
is  called  in  Corsica  the  family,  that  is  to 
say  such  persons  as  in  large  houses 
occupy  a  middle  position  between  masters 
and  servants. 

The  table  was  plentifully  spread.  But 
although  possessed  at  the  moment  by  a 
ravenous  appetite,  I  confess  that  I  was 
content  merely  to  satisfy  its  physical 
cravings,  without  my  preoccupied 
thoughts  allowing  me  to  appreciate  any 
of  the  finer  gastronomic  pleasures  of  the 
table.  Indeed  it  seemed  to  me  as  I 
entered  this  house  that  I  had  entered 
into  a  strange  world  in  which  I  was  living 
as  in  a  dream. 

Who  I  wondered  was  this  woman  who 
had  her  carbine  like  a  soldier  ?  Who  was 
this  young  man  subject  to  the  same 
sufferings  as  his  twin  brother,  a  thousand 
miles  away  from  him  ? 

Who  was  this  mother  who  made  her 
son  take  an  oath  that  if  he  had  a  vision 


of  her  other  son's  dead  body,  he  would 
tell  it  to  her  ? 

Everything  I  had  encountered  in  this 
strange  household  afforded,  it  must  be 
admitted,  abundant  food  for  reflection. 

However,  deeming  that  my  silence 
showed  a  lack  of  politeness,  I  lifted  my 
head,  giving  it  a  shake,  as  though  to 
banish  all  such  thoughts.  Mother  and 
son  saw  at  once  that  I  wanted  to  resume 
coversation. 

"  And  so,"  said  Lucien  to  me,  as  though 
he  had  picked  up  a  broken  sentence,  "  you 
determined  to  come  into  Corsica." 

"  Yes,  as  you  see ;  I  had  long  enter- 
tained the  wish,  and  at  last  I  have 
carried  it  into  effect." 

"Upon  my  word  you  have  been  well 
advised  not  to  delay  too  long ;  for  in  a  few 
years'  time,  with  the  constant  inroad  of 
French  tastes  and  manners,  people  who 
come  here  to  seek  Corsica  will  no  longer 
find  it." 

"Any  way,"  I  replied,  "  if  the  old 
national  spirit  retreats  before  civilisation, 
and  takes  refuge  in  some  corner  of  the 
island,  it  will  assuredly  be  in  the  province 
of  Sartene,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tavara." 

"  You  really  think  so  ?  "  said  the  young 
man  to  me  with  a  smile. 

"  Why !  it  appears  to  me  that  here  all 
around  me,  and  before  my  very  eyes,  is  a 
fine  and  noble  picture  of  old  Corsican 
manners." 

'  Yet  between  my  mother  and  myself, 

even  in  this  house  with    its  battlements 

and  machicolations,  the  French  spirit  has 

ound  out  my  brother,  stolen  him  from  us 

and  carried  him  away  to  Paris,  whence  he 

will  return  to  us  as  a  professional  lawyer. 

He  will  live  at  Ajaccio  instead  of  dwelling 

n  the  house  of  his  fathers ;  he  will  prac- 

ice ;  if  he  has  capacity,  he  will  perhaps 

)e  appointed  Procureur  du  Rot ;  then  he 

vill  prosecute  the  poor  fellows  who  have 

illed  their  man— fait  une  peau,  as  they 

ay   in   the    country;    he   will  confound 

le  assassin  with   the   murderer,  as  you 

ourself  did  just  now ;  he  will  require  in 

he  name  of  the  law  the  heads  of  those 

vho^have  done  what  their  fathers  would 

onsider  it  dishonourable  to  leave  undone ; 

e  will  substitute  the  judgment  of  men 

or  the  judgment   of    God,   and  in    the 

vening  when  he  has  contributed  a  head 

o  the  scaffold,  he   will   imagine  he  has 

rved  his  country,  and  to  use  our  Pre- 

ct's   words,  has   brought   his   stone  to 
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the  temple  of  civilisation. 

Ah,  me  !  Ah,  me !  "    And  the  young  man 

raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  as  Hannibal 

must    have    done    after    the    battle    of 

Zama. 

"  But,"  I  replied,  "  you  see  it  has  been 
God's  will  to  balance  things;  while  He 
has  made  your  brother  a  follower  of  the 
new  principles,  He  has  made  you  a  cham- 
pion of  the  customs  of  yore." 

"  Yes,  but  who  shall  say  that  my 
brother  will  not  follow  the  example  of  his 
Uncle  instead  of  following  mine  ?  And 
even  in  my  own  case,  do  I  not  con- 
descend to  doings  very  unworthy  of  a 
de  Franchi ! " 

"  You  ?  "  I  cried  with  astonishment. 
"  Yes,  I  myself.    Would  you  like  me 
to  tell  you  what  you  have  come  to  the 
province  of  Sartene  in  quest  of  ?  " 
"  Well,  tell  me." 

"You  have  come  with  the  curiosity 
of  a  man  of  the  world,  an  artist  or  poet. 
I  do  not  know  what  you  are,  I  do  not  ask 
you;  if  it  pleases  you,  you  will  tell  us 
when  you  leave  us ;  if  not,  you  will  have 
a  right  as  our  guest  to  keep  silence ;  you 
are  absolutely  free.  .  .  . 

"Well,  you  came  with  the  hope  of 
seeing  some  village  in  a  state  of  vendetta, 
of  meeting  some  authentic  bandit  such  as 
M.  M6rim6e  has  drawn  in  Colomba. 

"  Then  I  do  not  think  I  have  made  a 
bad  shot,"  I  answered;  "  I  am  either  very 
much  mistaken,  or  your  house  is  the  only 
one  in  the  village  which  is  not  fortified." 
•'That  proves  that  I  too  am  degen- 
erating ;  my  father,  my  grand-father,  my 
great  grand-father,  and  anyone  of  my 
forefathers,  would  have  adopted  the  cause 
of  one  or  other  of  the  two  factions  that 
have  divided  our  village  for  the  last  ten 
years.  And,  do  you  know  what  my  share 
is  in  it  all,  amid  gun,  stiletto  and  knife  ? 
I  am  umpire.  You  have  come  to  the 
province  of  Sartene  to  see  bandits,  haven't 
you  ?  Then,  come  with  me  this  evening 
I  will  show  you  one." 

"What!  you  will  let  me  accompany 
you 


"  By  all  means,  if  it  will  amuse  you 
Just  as  you  like." 

"Then  I  accept,  and  with  great  plea- 
sure." 

"  Our  visitor  is  very  tired,  said 
Madame  de  Franchi,  glancing  at  her 
son,  as  if  she  sympathised  with  the  morti- 
fication he  suffered  at  seeing  Corsica 
thus  fallen. 


"  No,  Mother,  no,  on  the  contrary,  he 
must  come;  and  when  in  some  Parisian 
salon  people  talk  before  him  of  these 
terrible  vendettas  and  of  these  ruthless 
Corsican  bandits  who  still  scare  the  babes 
of  Bastia  and  Ajaccio,  at  least  he  can 
shrug  his  shoulders  and  say  what  the 
facts  are." 

"  But  from  what  did  this  great  quarrel 
originate,  which  so  far  as  I  can  judge  by 
what  you  tell  me  is  about  to  come  to  an 
end  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  said  Lucien,  "  in  a  quarrel  it  is 
not  the  motive  which  is  of  any  conse- 
quence, but  the  result.  Be  it  only  an 
insect,  flying  the  wrong  way,  has  caused 
a  man's  death,  there  is  none  the  less  a 
man  dead." 

I  saw  that  he  hesitated  himself  to  tell 
me  the  origin  of  this  terrible  war  which 
for  -ten  years  had  ravaged  the  village 
of  Sullacaro. 

But,  as  you  will  understand,  the  more 
reserved  he  became,  the  more  pressing 
'.  was. 

"  Still,"  I  said,  "  the  quarrel  had  some 
cause.  Is  this  cause  a  secret  ?  " 

No.     It  originated   between  the  Or- 
andi  and  the  Colona  families." 
On  what  occasion  ?  " 
Well,  a  hen  escaped  from  the  poultry 
yard  of  the  Orlandis  and  flew  into  that  of 
the  Colonas. 

"  The  Orlandis  went  to  claim  their  hen: 
the  Colonas  maintained  that  it  belonged 
to  them;  the  Orlandis  threatened  the 
Colonas  to  bring  them  before  the  Magis- 
trate and  to  prefer  a  formal  accusation. 

"  Then  the  old  mother  who  was  holding 
the  hen,  wrung  its  neck  and  flung  it 
in  her  neighbour's  face,  saying  : 
"  '  Well  then,  as  it  is  yours,  eat  it.' 
"Then  one  of  the  Orlandis  picked  up 
the  hen  by  its  legs,  intending  to  strike  the 
woman  who  had  flung  it  in  his  sister's 
face.  But  just  as  he  was  lifting  his  hand, 
a  Colona  who,  unfortunately,  had  his  gun 
loaded,  put  a  bullet  into  him  at  short 
range  and  killed  him." 

"And  how  many  lives  have  paid  for 
this  brawl  ?  " 

"  Nine  people  have  been  killed." 
"  And  that  for  a  wretched  hen  worth 
sixpence." 

"  Certainly  ;  but  I  told  you  just  now,  it 
is  not  the  cause  but  the  result  should  be 
looked  at." 

"And  because  nine  people  have  been 
killed,  will  there  have  to  be  a  tenth  ?  " 
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"  Not  so,"  answered  Lucien,  "  becaus 
I  have  made  myself  arbitrator." 

"  At  the  entreaty,  I  suppose,  of  one  o 
the  two  families  ?  " 

"No,   indeed:   at    the   request   of  m 
brother,  who  was  spoken  to  about  it  a 
the  Chancellor's  house.     I  wonder  wha 
the  deuce    they   are   about   in    Paris,  t 
concern   themselves   with   what  is  goin 
on  in  a  wretched  out  of  the  way  villag 
of  Corsica.     It   is  the   Prefect   who  ha 
played  us  this  trick,  by  writing  to  Pari 
that    one  word    from    me   would    bring 
the  whole    business    to    an    end    as 
vaudeville    ends    with    a    marriage    and 
song;    then    somebody     spoke     to     nr 
brother,  who  took  up  the  thing  at  once 
and  wrote  to  me  saying  he  had  given 
his   word   for   me.    What   more   would 
you  have ! "  added  the  young  man,  lift 
mg  his   head    proudly,  "it  should  neve: 
be  said  there  that  a  Franchi  had  pledged 
his  brother's  word,  and  that  his  brother 
had  not  fulfilled  the  obligation." 

"Then  you  have  settled  everything?' 

"  I  fear  so." 

"  And  this  evening  we  are  going,  1 
suppose,  to  see  the  leader  of  one  of  the 
two  sides  ?  " 

"Just  so;  last  night  I  went  to  see  the 
other." 

"Are  we  going  to  visit  an  Orlandi  or 
a  Colona?" 

"An  Orlandi." 

"  Is  the  meeting-place  far  from  here  ?  " 

"In  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Vicen- 
tello  d'Istria." 

"  Ah  !  indeed  !  someone  told  me  those 
ruins  were  near  here." 

"  A  league  or  so  away." 

"  Then  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we 
shall  be  there." 

"Three  quarters  of  an  hour  at  the 
outside." 

"Lucien,"  said  Madame  de  Franchi, 
"  remember  you  are  speaking  for  yourself. 
You,  a  mountaineer  hardly  need  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  but  our  visitor  will 
never  manage  the  paths  which  you  take." 

"  True ;  we  shall  want  an  hour  and  a 
half  at  the  least." 

"Therefore  there  is  no  time  to  lose," 
said  Madame  de  Franchi,  with  a  glance 
at  the  clock. 

"  Mother,"  said  Lucien,  "  will  you  ex- 
cuse our  leaving  you  ? "  She  held  out  her 
hand,  which  the  young  man,  kissed  with 
the  same  deference  he  had  displayed  on 
arriving." 


"  If,  however,"  added  Lucien,  "  you 
would  rather  finish  your  supper  quietly,  go 
up  again  to  your  room,  and  warm  your 
feet  while  smoking  your  cigar." 

_"No!  no!"  I  explained,  "you  pro- 
mised me  a  bandit ;  and  a  bandit  I  must 
have." 

"  Very  well,  come  then,  let  us  take  our 
guns  and  be  off!  " 

I  bowed  respectfully  to  Madame  de 
Franchi  and  we  went  out,  preceded  by 
Griffo,  who  lighted  our  way. 

Our  preparations  did  not  take  long. 

I  buckled  on  a  travelling  belt  I  had 
had  made  before  leaving  Paris,  from  which 
hung  a  kind  of  hunting  knife,  and  which 
held  my  powder  one  side  and  my  shot  the 
other. 

Lucien  re-appeared  with  his  cartridge 
box,  a  double-barrelled  Manton,  and  a 
pointed  cap,  a  master-piece  of  embroi- 
dery from  the  hands  of  some  local  Pene- 
lope. 

"  Shall  I  go  with  your  Excellency  ? " 
asked  Griffo. 

"  No  need,"  answered  Lucien,  "just  let 
oose  Diamond;  perhaps  he  will  start 
some  pheasant  for  us,  and  in  such  a 
moonlight,  it  would  be  like  shooting  in 
Droad  day." 

A  moment  after,  a  great  spaniel 
jounded  out,  barking  round  us  with  de- 
ight. 

We  had  gone  ten  yards  from  the  house 
vhen   Lucien   turning   round  said,  "  By  • 
he  by,  warn  the  village  that  if  they  hear 
jun-shots  in  the   mountain  it  will  only 
)e  we  who  fired." 

'•  I  will  do  so,  Excellency." 

"Without  this  precaution,"  continued 

-ucien,  "they  might  perhaps  think  hos- 

ilities  had  begun  again,  and  we  should 

tear  the   echo   of  our  guns   repeated  in 

he  streets  of  Sullacaro,"    We  went  a  few 

teps  further,  and  then  took  a  little  path 

o  our  right  which  led  straight  on  to  the 

mountain  side. 


CHAPTER    VI 

THOUGH  hardly    the  beginning  of 
^  March,   the  weather  was  glorious, 
it  might  have  been  called  hot,  but 
or  a  delightful  breeze  which    blew  re- 
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freshingly,   bringing  with    it  the   sharp, 
buoyant  scent  of  the  sea. 

The  moon  rose  clear  and  brilliant  be- 
hind Mount  Cagna,  and  appeared  to  be 
shedding  cataracts  of  light  over  that 
western  slope  which  divides  Corsica  into 
two  parts,  and  makes  out  of  one  island 
two  different  countries,  always  at  war,  or 
at  any  rate  at  enmity,  one  with  the 
other. 

In  proportion  as  we  ascended,  and  as 
the  gorges  into  which  flows  the  Tavaro 
became  immersed  in  a  night,  the  gloom  of 
which  the  eye  tried  in  vain  to  penetrate, 
we  saw  spreading  itself  out  on  the  horizon 
the  Mediterranean  as  still  and  smooth  as  a 
vast  mirror  of  polished  steel. 

Certain  noises  peculiar  to  the  night, 
whether  it  is  that  by  day  they  are  drowned 
by  other  sounds  or  whether  they  really 
awake  with  the  darkness,  made  themselves 
heard  and  produced,  not  on  Lucien  who 
was  familiar  with  them,  but  on  me  to 
whom  they  were  strange,  a  very  awe- 
inspiring  effect,  keeping  my  mind  at  that 
constant  tension  which  gives  so  keen  an 
interest  to  whatever  we  see. 

Having  reached  a  kind  of  slight  diver- 
gence where  the  way  parted  in  two,  that 
is  to  say  into  a  road  which  seemingly 
passed  round  the  mountain,  and  a  path 
scarcely  to  be  seen  that  cut  straight  over 
it,  Lucien  stopped. 

"  Stay  a  minute,"  he  said  to  me,  "  have 
you  a  mountaineer's  foot  ?  " 

"  Foot,  yes,  but  not  eye." 

"  You  mean  you  suffer  from  mountain 
giddiness." 

"Yes,  a  chasm  attracts  me  irresistibly." 

"  Then  we  can  take  this  path  which  has 
no  precipices,  but  only  rough  ground." 

"  Oh,  rough  ground  is  nothing  to  me." 

"  Let  us  take  this  pathway  then ;  it 
will  save  us  three  quarters  of  an  hour's 
walk." 

I  agreed. 

Lucien  plunged  into  a  little  wood  of 
ever-green  oak  trees,  into  which  I  followed 
him. 

Diamond  kept  ahead  fifty  or  sixty 
steps  from  us,  beating  the  wood  to  right 
and  left,  and  from  time  to  time  returning 
by  the  path,  wagging  his  tail  to  tell  us 
that  we  might  without  danger  trust  to  his 
instinct  and  proceed  light-heartedly  on  our 
way. 

It  was  manifest  that  Diamond  was 
trained  to  hunt  biped  and  quadruped,  ban- 
dit and  boar,  like  those  doubly-useful 


horses  of  semi-fashionable  people  who 
being  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
in  the  morning,  and  members  of  Society 
in  the  evening,  require  an  animal  that 
will  serve  equally  well  for  saddle  and 
carriage. 

Not  to  appear  entirely  ignorant  of 
Corsican  habits,  I  remarked  on  this  to 
Lucien. 

"  You  are  wrong,"  he  said,  "  Diamond 
does  indeed  hunt  man  and  beast  alike; 
but  the  man  he  hunts  is  not  the  bandit, 
but  the  triple  game  of  gendarme,  voltigeur 
and  volunteer." 

"  What,"  I  said,  "  Diamond  is  a  ban- 
dit's dog  ? " 

"  Just  so,  Diamond  belonged  to  an 
Orlandi  to  whom  I  used  sometimes  to 
send,  when  he  was  in  the  tnaquis,  bread, 
powder,  shot,  in  short  the  different  things 
a  bandit  needs.  He  was  killed  by  a 
Colona,  and  next  day  I  received  his  dog, 
which  being  in  the  habit  of  coming  to 
the  house,  has  easily  made  friends  with 
me." 

"  But  I  think  I  saw  from  my  room,  or 
rather  your  brother's,  another  dog  besides 
Diamond." 

"  Oh,  that  is  Brusco.  He  has  the  same 
characteristics  as  Diamond  ;  only  he  came 
to  me  from  a  Colona,  who  was  killed  by 
an  Orlandi.  Consequently  when  I  go  to 
visit  a  Colona,  I  take  Brusco,  and  when 
on  the  contrary  I  have  business  with  an 
Orlandi  I  unchain  Diamond.  If  you  are 
unlucky  enough  to  let  both  dogs  loose  at 
the  same  time,  they  devour  each  other. 
Yes,"  continued  Lucien,  with  his  bitter 
smile,  "  men  may  be  reconciled,  make 
peace,  communicate  of  the  same  Sacra- 
ment, their  dogs  will  never  eat  out  of  the 
same  platter." 

"  Capital !  "  I  answered,  laughing  in 
my  turn,  "they  are  two  thorough-bred 
Corsican  dogs.  But  I  imagine  that  Dia- 
mond like  all  modest  souls  is  hiding  from 
our  praises ;  since  we  have  been  talking  of 
him,  we  have  not  seen  him." 

"  Oh,  don't  let  that  distress  you,"  said 
Lucien,  "  I  know  where  he  is." 

"  And  may  I  ask  where  he  is." 

"  He  is  at  the  Mucchio." 

I  was  going  to  venture  another  question 
at  the  risk  of  tiring  my  companion's 
patience,  when  a  howl  was  heard,  so  sad, 
so  prolonged  and  so  mournful  that  I 
trembled  and  stopped,  laying  my  hand  on 
the  young  man's  arm. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  I  asked. 
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"  Nothing,  only  Diamond  wailing." 

"  And  who  is  he  wailing  for  ?  " 

"  For  his  master.  .  .  .  Do  you  think 
that  dogs  are  men,  to  forget  those  who 
have  loved  them  ?  " 

"  Ah,  I  understand,"  I  said. 

Diamond  gave  utterance  to  a  second 
howl,  even  more  prolonged  and  piteous 
than  the  first. 

"  Yes,"  I  continued,  "  his  master  was 
killed,  you  told  me,  and  we  are  approach- 
ing the  place  where  he  was  killed." 

"  Yes !  and  Diamond  has  left  us  to  go 
to  the  Mucchio.'1 

"  The  Mucchio  then  is  the  grave." 

"  Yes,  or  rather  the  monument  which 
each  passer-by,  flinging  a  stone  or  a 
branch  of  a  tree  raises  up  on  the  grave  of 
any  man  who  has  been  assassinated. 
Thus  it  happens,  instead  of  becoming 
more  and  more  obliterated  like  other 
graves  under  the  footsteps  of  the  great 
leveller  called  Time,  the  tomb  of  the 
victim  ever  grows  bigger,  a  symbol  of  the 
vengeance  which  should  survive  him  and 
grow  ceaselessly  in  the  heart  of  his  kith 
and  kin." 

There  now  resounded  a  third  howl,  but 
this  time  so  near  to  us  that  I  could  not 
help  shuddering,  although  the  cause  was 
known  to  me. 

In  fact,  at  the  turning  of  the  path  I  saw 
twenty  steps  from  us  a  white  heap  of 
stones  forming  a  pyramid  four  or  five  feet 
high.  This  was  the  Mucchio. 

At  the  foot  of  this  strange  monument 
crouched  Diamond,  his  neck  stretched 
out,  his  mouth  open.  Lucien  picked  up 
a  stone,  and  taking  off  his  cap,  approached 
the  Mucchio. 

Imitating  him  in  everything,  I  did  the 
same. 

Arrived  at  the  cairn,  he  broke  off  a 
branch  of  ever-green  oak,  and  tossed  first 
a  stone  and  then  the  branch  on  to  the  pile  ; 
finally  with  his  thumb  he  made  a  rapid 
sign  of  the  cross,  a  Corsican  custom  if 
ever  there  was  one,  and  one  which  Napo- 
leon himself  fell  into  occasionally,  in 
moments  of  appalling  crisis.  I  copied  my 
companion  in  this,  as  I  had  in  every  other 
respect. 

Then  we  resumed  our  way,  silent  and 
thoughtful. 

Diamond  stopped  behind. 

At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  or  so,  we 
heard  a  last  howl,  and  almost  immediately 
Diamond,  his  head  and  tail  hanging  low, 
passed  close  to  us,  made  for  a  point  a 


hundred  yards  off,  and  returned   to   his 
business  as  scout. 


CHAPTER    VII 

MEANTIME  we  continued  our  jour- 
ney, and  as  Lucien  had  warned 
e  path  became  continually  rougher 
and  steeper. 

I  slung  my  gun  over  my  shoulder,  for  I 
saw  that  I  should  soon  require  to  use 
both  hands.  My  guide  went  on  walking 
with  the  same  ease  as  before,  and  did  not 
appear  even  to  notice  the  difficulties  of 
the  ground. 

After  climbing  for  some  minutes  over 
rocks  by  the  help  of  creepers  and  roots, 
we  reached  a  sort  of  platform  overhung 
by  ruined  walls,  these  ruins  being  those  of 
the  Castle  of  Vicentello  d'Istria,  which 
formed  the  goal  of  our  expedition. 

After  five  minutes'  more  climbing,  even 
harder  and  steeper  than  at  first,  Lucien 
reached  the  last  terrace,  and  holding  out 
his  hand  to  me  drew  me  up  to  him. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "  for  a  Parisian  you 
are  no  bad  performer." 

"  That  is  because  the  Parisian,  whom 
you  have  helped  in  his  last  stride,  has 
before  now  made  several  excursions  of 
this  sort." 

"  True,"  said  Lucien  with  a  laugh, 
"  you  have  near  Paris,  have  you  not,  a 
mountain  called  Montmartre  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  besides  Montmartre,  which 
I  will  never  disown,  I  have  also  climbed 
a  few  other  mountains,  such  as  the  Righi, 
the  Faulhorn,  the  Gemmi,  Vesuvius, 
Stromboli,  Etna." 

"  Why  then  you  are  the  one  who  must 
despise  me,  for  I  have  never  climbed  any- 
thing but  our  Monte  Rotondo  here.  Any- 
how we  are  here  now.  Four  centuries 
ago  my  ancestors  would  have  opened  their 
door  to  you  and  would  have  said,  '  Wel- 
come to  our  Castle.'  To-day  their  des- 
cendant shows  you  these  fragments  and 
says  to  you,  '  Welcome  to  our  ruins.'  " 

"  Then  did  the  Castle  belong  to  your 
family  subsequently  to  the  death  of 
Vicentello  d'Istra  ?  "  I  enquired,  resuming 
our  conversation  at  the  point  where  we 
had  left  it. 

"  No ;  but  before  his  birth  it  was  the 
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dwelling  of  the  lady  who  was  the  common 
ancestress  of  us  all,  the  famous  Savilia, 
widow  of  Lucien  de  Franchi." 

"Is  there  not  in  Filippini  a  terrible 
story  about  this  woman  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  it  was  daylight  you  might  still 
see  from  here  the  ruins  of  the  Castello  de 
Valle ;  that  is  where  the  Seigneur  de 
Giudice  dwelt, — a  man  as  much  hated  as 
she  was  loved,  as  ugly  as  she  was 
beautiful.  He  fell  in  love  with  her,  and 
as  she  was  in  no  hurry  to  respond  to  this 
love,  he  warned  her  that  if  she  did  not 
agree  to  accept  him  as  her  husband  in  a 
given  time,  he  wo  ..Id  take  steps  to  carry 
her  off  by  force.  Savilia  pretended  to 
yield  and  invited  Giudice  to  come  and 
dine  with  her.  Overjoyed  and  forgetting 
that  he  had  only  attained  this  gratifying 
result  by  the  help  of  threats,  Giudice 
proceeded  to  keep  the  appointment, 
attended  only  by  a  few  retainers.  The 
door  was  closed  behind  them,  and  five 
minutes  later  Giudice  was  shut  up  a 
prisoner  in  a  dungeon." 

I  went  along  the  path  indicated,  and 
found  myself  in  a  kind  of  quadrangle. 
Through  the  gaps  which  time  had 
hollowed  out,  the  moon  shed  great 
patches  of  light  on  the  ground,  which 
was  strewn  with  ruins.  Elsewhere  the 
place  remained  in  the  shadow  flung  by 
the  walls  that  were  still  standing. 

Lucien  drew  out  his  watch. 

"  We  are  twenty  minutes  before  time," 
he  said.  "  Let  us  sit  down  ;  you  must  be 
tired." 

We  sat  down,  or  more  correctly  speak- 
ing, we  lay  down,  on  a  slope  of  turf 
opposite  a  cleft  in  the  walls. 

"  But  I  fancy,"  I  said  to  my  companion, 
"that  you  have  not  told  me  the  whole 
story." 

"  No,"  continued  Lucien,  "  for  every 
morning  and  evening  Savilia  used  to  go 
down  to  the  dungeon  adjoining  the  one  in 
which  Giudice  was  shut  up,  and  there, 
separated  from  him  merely  by  bars,  she 
used  to  unrobe  and  baring  her  beauty  to 
the  prisoner,  she  would  say  to  him : 

"  How  could  a  man  as  ugly  as  you, 
Giudice,  ever  suppose  that  he  would  be 
the  master  of  beauty  such  as  this  ?  " 

This  torture  went  on  for  three  months, 
being  performed  twice  every  day.  But  at 
the  end  of  that  time  by  the  help  of  a 
chambermaid  whom  he  bribed,  Giudice 
managed  to  make  his  escape.  He  then 
returned  with  all  his  vassals,  far  out- 


numbering those  of  Savilia,  stormed  the 
castle,  and  having  in  his  turn  seized 
Savilia,  exposed  her  naked  in  a  iron  cage 
in  an  open  cross-way  of  the  forest  called 
Bocca  di  Cilaccio,  offering  the  key  of  the 
cage  with  his  own  hand  to  all  and  sundry 
of  the  passers-by  whom  her  beauty 
tempted.  At  the  end  of  three  days  of  this 
public  outrage  Savilia  was  a  corpse. 

"  Well,"  I  observed,  "  your  ancestors 
seem  to  have  had  a  very  pretty  notion  of 
vengeance,  and  in  simply  killing  one 
another  outright  with  a  gunshot  or  a 
dagger-thrust  their  descendants  are  really 
rather  degenerate." 

"  To  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  they 
will  end  by  no  longer  killing  each  other 
at  all,"  rejoined  the  young  man,  "  but  at 
any  rate  in  our  family  things  have  not 
gone  so.  Savilia's  two  sons  who  were  at 
Ajaccio  under  the  protection  of  their 
Uncle  were  brought  up  in  true  Corsican 
fashion  and  continued  to  carry  on  war 
with  the  sons  of  Giudice.  That  war 
lasted  for  centuries,  and  as  you  may  have 
seen  inscribed  on  the  carbines  of  my 
father  and  mother  it  did  not  end  until  the 
2ist  September,  1819,  at  eleven  a.m." 

"  Yes,  I  recollect  that  inscription, 
though  I  had  not  time  to  ask  for  an 
explanation  of  it ;  for  just  as  I  had  read 
it,  we  went  down  to  dinner." 

"Well!  here  it  is.  Of  the  Giudice 
family,  there  remained  in  1819  only  two 
brothers ;  of  the  Franchi  family,  my 
father,  who  had  married  his  cousin,  was 
the  only  survivor.  Three  months  after 
the  marriage,  the  Giudice  resolved  to 
settle  their  account  with  us  at  one  blow. 
One  of  the  two  brothers  concealed  himself 
on  the  Olmedo  road,  in  waiting  for  my 
father  who  was  returning  from  Sartene, 
while  the  other  availing  himself  of  his 
absence,  was  to  attack  our  house.  The 
plan  was  duly  carried  out,  but  resulted 
very  differently  from  what  the  assailants 
expected.  My  father  being  forewarned, 
was  on  his  guard;  my  mother  who  had 
been  cautioned,  called  our  shepherds 
together,  so  that  when  the  double  attack 
was  made,  a  double  defence  was  ready, — 
my  father  on  the  mountain,  my  mother  in 
what  is  now  my  room.  After  five  minutes 
fighting  the  two  Giudice  fell,  the  one 
struck  by  my  father,  the  other  by  my 
mother.  As  he  saw  his  enemy  go  down, 
my  father  looked  at  his  watch;  it  was 
eleven.  As  she  saw  her  opponent  fall, 
my  mother  turned  towards  the  clock; 
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it  was  eleven !  Everything  was  ended  the 
same  minute,  the  Giudice  existed  no  more, 
their  race  was  extinct.  The  Franchi  family 
was  victorious  and  remained  henceforth 
unmolested,  and  having  worthily  per- 
formed its  work  during  that  four  centuries' 
war,  for  the  future  it  troubled  itself  no 
further ;  my  father  simply  had  the  date 
and  the  hour  of  that  strange  event 
engraven  on  the  butt  of  each  of  the 
carbines  which  had  fired  the  shots,  and 
hung  them  up  on  each  side  of  the  clock 
in  the  very  place  where  you  saw  them. 
Seven  months  later  my  mother  gave  birth 
to  twins,  one  of  whom  is  your  humble 
servant,  Lucien  the  Corsican,  and  the  other 
his  brother,  Louis  the  philanthropist." 

At  this  moment  I  saw  the  shadow  of  a 
man  and  that  of  a  dog  projected  on  to  one 
of  the  patches  of  ground  which  the  moon 
lighted  up. 

The  shadows  were  those  of  Orlandi, 
the  bandit,  and  our  friend  Diamond. 

At  the  same  moment  we  heard  the 
sound  of  the  clock  of  Sullacaro  as  it 
slowly  struck  nine. 

Orlandi  apparently  shared  the  opinion 
of  Louis  XV.  who,  as  we  know,  made  it  a 
maxim  that  punctuality  is  the  politeness 
of  Kings. 

No  one  could  have  been  more  punctual 
than  this  King  of  the  Mountain  with 
whom  Lucien  had  made  an  appointment 
for  the  stroke  of  nine. 

On  seeing  him,  we  both  got  up. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

"  "X/'OU  are  not  alone,  Monsieur 
Lucien  ? "  said  the  brigand. 

"No  matter  for  that,  Orlandi ;  this 
gentleman  is  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has 
heard  of  you,  and  was  anxious  to  pay 
you  a  visit.  I  could  not  refuse  him  that 
pleasure." 

"The  gentleman  is  welcome  to  the 
country  side,"  said  Orlandi,  as  he  bowed 
and  then  advanced  towards  us.  I  re- 
turned his  salute  most  punctiliously. 

"  You  must  have  already  been  here 
some  time  ?  "  he  went  on. 

"  Yes,  for  twenty  minutes." 

"  Quite  that ;  I  heard  Diamond  barking 
at  the  Mucchio,  and  it  is  a  quarter  of  an 


hour  now  since  he  came  back  to  me.  A 
good  and  faithful  beast,  eh,  M.  Lucien  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Orlandi,  good  and  faithful — 
those  are  the  words,"  said  Lucien,  as  he 
patted  Diamond. 

"  But,"  I  asked,  "  as  you  knew  that  M. 
Lucien  was  there,  why  did  you  not  come 
sooner  ? " 

"  Because  our  appointment  was  not  till 
nine  o'clock,"  he  replied,  "  and  to  arrive  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  too  soon  is  just  as  un- 
punctual  as  to  arrive  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
too  late." 

"  Is  that  meant  as  a  hit  at  me, 
Orlandi  ?  "  said  Lucien  laughingly. 

"  No,  sir ;  you  might  have  your 
reasons  for  so  doing ;  besides,  you  have  a 
companion,  and  it  is  probably  on  account 
of  this  gentleman  that  you  have  broken 
your  usual  habits:  for  you  are  just  as 
punctual,  M.  Lucien,  as  I  am,  no  one 
knows  better  than  myself.  Many  a  time, 
God  bless  you,  you  have  put  yourself 
out  on  my  account." 

"  You  needn't  trouble  to  thank  me  for 
that,  Orlandi,  for  this  will  probably  be  the 
last  time." 

"  On  that  subject  we  have  something 
to  say  to  each  other,  I  think,  M. 
Lucien  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  if  you  will  follow  me.  .  .  ." 

"  I  am  at  your  orders,"  said  Orlandi. 

Lucien  turned  to  me,  "  Will  you  excuse 
me  ?  "  he  said. 

"  By  all  means." 

They  then  withdrew  together,  and 
going  up  to  the  gap  through  which 
Orlandi  had  made  his  appearance,  they 
halted  there,  standing  out  clearly  in  the 
moonlight  which  seemed  to  bathe  with 
its  silvery  flow  the  outlines  of  their  dark 
figures. 

Then  for  the  first  time  I  was  able  to 
examine  Orlandi  carefully.  He  was  a 
tall  man,  wore  his  beard  long,  and  was 
dressed  exactly  like  young  de  Franchi, 
except  that  his  garments  bore  traces  of 
frequent  contact  with  the  thorny  maquis 
in  which  their  owner  lived,  the  brambles 
through  which  he  had  more  than  once 
had  to  flee,  and  the  ground  on  which  he 
lay  every  night. 

I  could  not  make  out  what  they  were 
saying,  partly  because  they  were  twenty 
yards  away  from  me,  partly  because 
they  were  talking  the  Corsican  dialect. 
But  I  could  easily  see  by  their  gestures 
that  the  brigand  was  opposing  very 
warmly  a  series  of  arguments  which  the 
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young  man  put  before  him  with  a  calm- 
ness attesting  his  own  impartiality  in  the 
matter.  At  last  Orlandi's  gestures  be- 
came less  numerous  and  more  emphatic  ; 
his  very  words  seemed  to  lose  energy ;  after 
one  last  remark  he  drooped  his  head ;  and 
then  a  moment  later,  he  held  out  his  hand 
to  the  young  man. 

Probably  the  conference  was  over ;  for 
they  both  came  back  to  me. 

"  My  dear  guest,"  said  the  young  man, 
"  here  is  Orlandi,  anxious  to  grasp  your 
hand  and  thank  you." 

"  Thank  me  for  what  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Why,  for  being  so  kind  as  to  be 
one  of  his  sponsors,  I  have  pledged  you 
to  that." 

"If  you  have  pledged  me,  you  may  be 
sure  I  will  undertake  the  office,  though  I 
have  not  a  notion  what  it  is  all  about." 

I  held  out  my  hand  to  the  brigand,  who 
graciously  touched  it  with  his  finger- 
tips. 

"  And  now,"  Lucien  went  on,  "  you 
will  be  able  to  tell  my  brother  that  every- 
thing is  settled  according  to  his  wishes, 
and  indeed  that  you  have  signed  the 
contract." 

"  Is  it  a  marriage,  then  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,  but  perhaps  that  will  come 
later  on." 

A  contemptuous  smile  passed  over  the 
brigand's  lips.  "  Peace,"  he  said,  "  M. 
Lucien,  since  you  insist  upon  it,  but  no 
family  alliance ;  that  is  not  included  in 
the  treaty." 

"  No,"  was  the  reply,  "but  it  is  written 
probably  in  tho  future.  However,  no 
more  about  that.  Did  you  hear  nothing 
while  I  was  talking  to  Orlandi  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  what  you  were  saying  ?  " 

"  No,  what  a  pheasant  was  saying  not 
far  from  here." 

"  Well,  I  fancy  I  did  hear  the  call  of 
one.  But  I  supposed  that  I  was  mis- 
taken," 

"  No,  you  were  not,  there  is  a  cock 
pheasant  perched  in  the  big  chestnut  tree 
which  you  know  of." 

"  I  heard  it  just  now  when  I  was  passing 
by." 

"  Well,"  said  Lucien  pleasantly,  "  we 
must  eat  that  bird  to-morrow." 

"  I  should  have  brought  him  down  be- 
fore now,"  said  Orlandi,  "  had  I  not  feared 
the  people  in  the  village  might  think  I 
was  firing  on  something  else  than  a 
pheasant." 

"  I  gave  them  warning,"  said  Lucien. 


"  By  the  way,"  he  asked  turning  to  me, 
and  slinging  over  his  shoulder  the  gun 
which  he  had  just  cocked.  "  The  first 
shot  is  yours." 

"  One  moment !  "  I  said,  "  I  am  not  so 
certain  of  my  aim  as  you,  and  I  am  very 
anxious  to  eat  my  share  of  that  pheasant, 
so  fire  you." 

"  Of  course,"  he  said,  "  you  are  not 
accustomed  like  us  to  shooting  by  night, 
and  you  would  be  sure  to  aim  too  low ; 
however,  if  you  are  free  to-morrow  in 
the  daytime  you  shall  have  your  revenge." 


CHAPTER  IX 

WE  left  the  ruins  by  the  side 
opposite  to  that  at  which  we  had 
come  in,  Lucien  leading  the  way.  No 
sooner  did  we  set  foot  in  the  undergrowth 
than  the  pheasant  betraying  himself  again, 
began  calling.  He  was  about  eighty 
paces  from  us,  concealed  in  the  branches 
of  a  chestnut  tree,  the  approach  to  which 
was  barred  on  all  sides  by  dense  brush- 
wood. 

"  How  will  you  get  to  him  without  his 
hearing  you  ?  "  I  asked.  "  It  will  be 
difficult,  I  fancy." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lucien,  "  if  only  I  could 
see  him,  I  would  fire  from  here." 

"  From  here  ?  Have  you  a  gun  that 
will  kill  pheasants  at  eighty  paces  ?  " 

"  Not  with  shot ;  but  it  will  with  ball." 

"  Oh  !  of  course,  ball  is  another  matter, 
and  you  were  right  to  take  the  task  upon 
you." 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  him  ? "  asked 
Orlandi." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lucien,  "  I  should  be  very 
pleased  to  do  so." 

Then  Orlandi  began  to  imitate  the 
clucking  of  the  hen  pheasant.  At  once 
without  catching  sight  of  the  pheasant, 
we  saw  a  stir  in  the  leaves  of  the  chest- 
nut ;  the  bird  was  moving  from  bough  to 
bough,  replying  by  his  calls  to  the  ad- 
vances which  Orlandi  was  making  to  him. 

At  last  he  appeared  at  the  top  of  the 
tree  completely  visible,  and  standing  out 
clearly  against  the  dull  paleness  of  the  sky. 

Orlandi  stopped  calling,  and  the  pheasant 
remained  motionless. 

At  once  Lucien  pointed  his  gun,  and 
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after  aiming  for  a  second  fired.  The  bird 
fell  plump. 

"  Hi,  fetch  him !  "  said  Lucien  to  Dia- 
mond. The  dog  dashed  into  the  thicket, 
and  in  five  minutes  came  back  wth  the 
pheasant  in  his  mouth.  The  bullet  had 
gone  through  its  body. 

"  That's  a  fine  shot,"  said  I,  "  on  which 
I  must  compliment  you,  especially  with  a 
double-barrelled  gun." 

"  Oh,"  said  Lucien,  "  there  is  less  in  my 
performance  than  you  suppose.  One  of 
the  barrels  is  rifled,  and  carries  ball  like  a 
carbine." 

"  Never  mind,  even  with  a  carbine  the 
shot  would  deserve  honourable  mention." 

"  Pooh !  "  said  Orlandi,  "  with  a  carbine 
M.  Lucien  hits  a  five-franc  piece  at  three 
hundred  yards." 

"  Are  you  as  good  with  the  pistol  as 
you  are  with  the  gun  ?  " 

"  About  the  same,"  said  Lucien  ;  "  I 
can  be  sure  of  splitting  six  balls  out  of 
the  dozen  on  the  blade  of  a  knife,  at 
twenty-five  paces." 

I  took  off  my  hat  and  bowed  to  Lucien. 
"  Is  your  brother,"  I  asked,  "  equally 
skilful." 

"  My  brother,"  said  he,  "  poor  Louis, 
he  has  never  touched  either  gun  or  pistol. 
And  so,  I  am  always  afraid  that  he  may 
come  to  a  bad  end  in  Paris;  for,  brave 
fellow  as  he  is,  he  would  let  himself  be 
killed  to  uphold  his  country's  honour." 

And  Lucien  thrust  the  pheasant  in  the 
pocket  of  his  velvet  coat. 

"  Now,  Orlandi,"  he  said,  "  good-bye 
till  to-morrow." 

"  Yes,  to-morrow,  M.  Lucien." 

"  I  know  how  punctual  you  are  ;  at  ten 
o'clock  you,  your  friends  and  relations,  will 
be  at  the  end  of  the  street,  will  you  not  ? 
At  the  same  hour,  and  at  the  other  end  of 
the  street,  where  it  opens  on  the  moun- 
tain side,  Colona,  for  his  part,  will  be 
present  with  his  relations  and  friends. 
And  we — we  shall  be  on  the  steps  of  the 
Church." 

"  That  is  settled,  M.  Lucien  ;  many 
thanks  for  your  trouble,  and,"  continued 
Orlandi,  turning  towards  me  and  bowing, 
"  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  honour  you  are 
doing  me." 

After  this  exchange  of  compliments  we 
parted.  Orlandi  going  back  into  the 
maquis,  and  we  taking  the  road  to  the 
village.  Diamond  remained  a  while 
wavering  between  Orlandi  and  us,  look- 
ing alternately  to  right  and  left.  After 


five  minutes'  uncertainty  he  was  good 
enough  to  give  us  the  preference. 

I  confess  that  when  I  was  scaling  the 
double  wall  of  rocks  I  mentioned,  I  had 
felt  considerable  anxiety  as  to  how  I 
should  get  down  again,  the  descent  being 
notoriously  more  difficult  as  a  rule  than 
the  ascent.  And  so  I  saw  with  some 
satisfaction  that  Lucien,  doubtless  guess- 
ing my  thoughts,  took  a  different  road  to 
the  one  by  which  we  had  come.  The  new 
route  had  this  further  advantage;  it 
admitted  of  conversation,  which  had 
necessarily  been  interrupted  by  the  steep 
bits.  The  slope  being  gentle  and  the  path 
easy,  I  began,  before  I  had  gone  fifty 
yards,  to  indulge  in  my  usual  habit  of 
asking  questions. 

"  So,  peace  is  made  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Yes,  and  not  without  some  trouble,  as 
you  may  have  noticed  !  I  impressed  upon 
him,  at  last,  that  all  the  overtures  had 
been  made  by  the  Colonas.  It  was  they 
who  had  had  five  men  killed,  while  the 
Orlandis  had  only  lost  four.  The  Colonas 
had  agreed  yesterday  to  the  reconciliation, 
whereas  the  Orlandis  did  not  give  their 
consent  till  to-day.  And  finally,  the 
Colonas  pledged  themselves  to  make 
public  restitution  of  a  live  fowl  to  the 
Orlandis — a  concession  which  proved  that 
they  recognised  the  wrong  to  be  on  their 
side.  This  last  consideration  induced  him 
to  agree." 

"  This  touching  reconciliation  is  to  take 
place  to-morrow  ? " 

"Yes,  to-morrow  at  ten  o'clock.  You 
see  you  are  not  so  very  unlucky.  You 
were  hoping  to  see  a  vendetta !  A  fine 
thing  is  a  vendetta ! "  the  young  man 
added,  after  a  pause  and  a  bitter  smile: 
"  For  four  hundred  years  nothing  else  has 
been  talked  about  in  Corsica.  It  is  a 
reconciliation  that  you  are  going  to  see — 
a  far  more  rare  event  than  a  vendetta." 

I  laughed. 

"There  you  are,  laughing  at  us,"  he 
said,  "  and  you  may  well  do  so ;  we  are 
indeed  a  queer  folk." 

"  No,"  I  rejoined,  "  I  am  laughing  at  a 
very  curious  fact.  I  mean,  at  seeing  you 
furious  with  yourself  because  you  have 
been  so  successful." 

"  Successful !  Ah !  yes,  if  you  had 
been  able  to  understand  me,  you  would 
have  admired  my  eloquence.  But  come 
back  here  in  ten  years'  time,  and  by 
then — never  fear — everybody  will  speak 
French." 
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"  You  are  a  first-rate  special  pleader." 
"  No,  please  don't  make  a  mistake,  I  am 
not  a  pleader  at  all,  but  an  arbitrator. 
What  would  you  have  ?  An  arbitrator's 
duty  is  to  conciliate.  Were  I  appointed 
to  arbitrate  between  God  and  Satan,  I 
should  do  my  best  to  bring  them  to  terms, 
though  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  should  be 
convinced  that  by  listening  to  me,  God 
would  be  acting  foolishly." 

Perceiving  that  this  sort  of  talk  was 
only  angering  my  companion,  I  dropped 
the  conversation ;  and  as  he,  on  his  side, 
made  no  attempt  to  revive  it,  we  reached 
the  house  without  uttering  another  word. 


CHAPTER    X 

RIFFO  was  waiting  for  us. 
Before  his  master  had  said  one  word 
to  him,  he  had  dived  into  the  coat- pocket 
and  drawn  forth  the  pheasant.     He  had 
heard  and  recognised  the  gun-shot. 

Madame  de  Franchi  had  not  gone  to 
bed,  but  she  had  retired  to  her  room, 
ordering  Griffo  to  ask  her  son  to  go  and 
see  her  before  he  went  to  bed.  The  young 
man  enquired  if  I  wished  for  anything, 
and  on  my  saying  "  No,"  he  asked  my 
permission  to  wait  upon  his  mother.  1 
left  him  completely  free  and  went  up  to 
my  room. 

I  viewed  it  again  with  some  self-satis- 
faction. My  studies  in  analogies  had  not 
deceived  me,  and  I  was  proud  of  having 
penetrated  the  character  of  Louis,  as  I 
had  that  of  Lucien.  Then  I  undressed 
slowly,  and  after  taking  Victor  Hugo's 
"  Orientales  "  from  the  future  barrister's 
book-case,  I  got  into  bed  on  excellent 
terms  with  myself. 

I  had  just  re-read  for  the  hundredth 
time  le  Feu  du  del  when  I  heard  steps 
coming  up  the  stairs,  and  halting  quietly 
at  my  door;  I  fancied  that  it  was  my 
host  who  was  coming  to  bid  me  good- 
night, but  hesitated  to  open  the  door, 
fearing  perhaps  that  I  might  be  already 
asleep. 

"  Come  in,"  I  said,  setting  my  book 
down  on  the  table. 

The  door  opened,  and  Lucien  did  in 
fact  appear. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  "  but  on  reflec- 


tion I  feel  that  I  have  been  so  ill-tempered 
this  evening  that  I  did  not  like  to  go  to 
bed  without  apologising  to  you ;  so  I  am 
come  to  make  amends,  and  to  put  myself 
entirely  at  your  disposal,  as  you  seem  still 
to  have  a  number  of  questions  to  ask 
me." 

"A  thousand  thanks,"  I  said,  "but 
really  owing  to  your  kindness.  1  am  pretty 
well  informed  about  everything  I  wanted 
to  know,  and  I  have  only  one  thing  left 
to  learn,  and  that  I  am  resolved  not  to  ask 
you." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  it  would  indeed  be  too 
presumptuous.  Yet  I  give  you  warning, 
do  not  press  me,  or  I  cannot  be 
responsible  for  myself." 

"  Well  then,  why  not  indulge  your 
curiosity  ?  Unsatisfied  curiosity  is  a  bad 
thing :  it  naturally  gives  rise  to 
suppositions,  and  out  of  every  three 
suppositions  two  at  least  are  sure  to  be 
more  prejudicial  to  a  person  whom  they 
concern  than  the  truth  would  be." 

"  You  need  have  no  fears  in  that 
respect ;  the  worst  theories  I  form  about 
you  simply  lead  me  to  believe  that  you  are 
a  wizard." 

The  young  man  burst  out  laughing. 
"  Upon  my  soul,"  he  said,  "  you  will  make 
me  as  inquisitive  as  you  are ;  speak  out 
then,  do,  to  please  me." 

"  Well,  you  were  kind  enough  to  clear 
up  whatever  was  obscure  to  me,  except- 
ing one  single  point ;  you  showed  me 
those  fine  historic  weapons,  which  I  shall 
ask  your  leave  to  look  at  again  before  I 
go  away." 

"  First  ? " 

"  You  explained  to  me  the  meaning  of 
those  two  identical  inscriptions  on  the 
butts  of  the  two  carbines." 

"  Second  ?  " 

"  You  informed  me  how  through  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  your  birth  you 
undergo,  although  a  thousand  miles  away 
from  him,  the  sensations  which  your 
brother  is  having,  just  as  he  no  doubt  on 
his  side  experiences  yours." 

"  And  third  ?  " 

"  But  when,  a  propos  of  the  depression 
you  felt,  which  makes  you  believe  that 
some  untoward  event  has  happened  to 
your  brother,  Madame  de  Franchi  asked 
you  if  you  were  certain  he  was  not  dead, 
you  replied,  « No,  if  he  were  dead,  I  should 
have  seen  him  again.  '  " 

"  Yes,  that  was  my  answer." 
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"  Well,  now,  explain  your  words  to  me 
I  beg  you,  provided  their  explanation 
may  enter  a  profane  ear." 

As  I  spoke,  the  young  man's  face  had 
grown  so  grave  that  my  last  words  were 
uttered  with  considerable  hesitation. 
There  was  even  a  moment's  silence 
between  us,  after  I  had  spoken. 

"  Stay,"  I  said,  "  I  see  plainly  that  I 
have  gone  too  far ;  take  my  words  as 
unsaid." 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  but  you  are  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  therefore  your  mind  is 
more  or  less  sceptical.  That  is  why  I  am 
afraid  of  seeing  you  regard  as  a  mere  idle 
superstition  an  old  family  tradition  which 
we  have  cherished  for  four  centuries." 

"  Nay,"  I  said,  "  I  swear  to  you,  no 
man  is  more  credulous  than  myself  in 
regard  to  legend  and  tradition.  And 
indeed  there  are  some  things  in  which  I 
have  a  quite  special  belief — to  wit, 
impossible  things." 

"  Do  you  by  any  chance  believe  in 
apparitions  ?  " 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  tell  you  a 
strange  thing  that  happened  to  myself  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  would  give  me  confidence." 

"  My  father  died  in  1806,  so  that  at 
the  time  I  was  not  yet  three  and  a  half 
years  old.  As  the  doctor  had  announced 
the  approach  of  the  end,  I  had  been 
taken  away  to  stay  with  an  old  lady,  a 
cousin,  who  lived  in  a  cottage  close  by. 
She  had  made  up  a  bed  for  me  opposite 
her  own,  and  had  put  me  into  it  at  my 
usual  bed-time,  and  there  in  spite  of  the 
misfortune  that  overhung  me,  all 
unconscious  of  it,  I  had  fallen  asleep. 
Suddenly  three  sharp  knocks  were  struck 
on  the  door  of  our  room ;  I  woke  up, 
climbed  down  from  my  bed,  and  made 
my  way  towards  the  door. 

" '  Where  are  you  going  ? '  my  cousin 
asked  me. 

"  Like  myself,  suddenly  awakened  by 
the  three  knocks,  she  could  not  control  a 
feeling  of  terror,  well  aware  that  the 
street  door  being  fastened,  no  one  could 
possibly  be  knocking  at  the  door  of  our 
room. 

" '  I  am  going  to  open  the  door  to  Papa, 
who  is  coming  to  bid  me  good-bye.' 

"  My  cousin  then  sprang  from  her  bed, 
and  put  me  back  in  my  cot,  in  spite  of 
my  resistance ;  for  I  kept  sobbing 
bitterly,  and  crying  out :  '  Papa  is  at  the 
door,  I  want  to  see  Papa,  before  he  goes 
away  for  always.' " 


"  And  has  that  apparition  ever  recurred 
since  then  ?  "  Lucien  enquired. 

"  No,  though  I  have  often  invoked  it ; 
perhaps  it  is  that  God  grants  to  the 
innocent  child  privileges  which  He  refuses 
to  the  sin-stained  man." 

"  In  our  family,"  remarked  Lucien, 
with  a  smile,  "  we  are  more  fortunate 
than  you." 

"  Do  you  have  visions  of  your  kinsfolk 
after  their  death  ?  " 

"  Yes,  whenever  any  great  event  has 
happened  or  is  about  to  happen." 

"  How  do  you  account  for  this  privilege 
granted  to  your  family  ?  " 

"  The  tradition  as  preserved  among  us 
is  as  follows.  I  told  you  that  Savilia  left 
two  sons  when  she  died." 

"  Yes,  I  remember." 

"Well,  those  two  sons  grew  up,  be- 
stowing on  each  other  all  the  love  which 
they  would  have  divided  among  their 
other  relatives,  had  those  relatives  been 
in  existence.  They  swore  that  nothing 
should  part  them,  not  even  death.  And 
after  I  know  not  what  mysterious  and 
binding  compact,  they  wrote  down  with 
their  blood  on  two  pieces  of  parchment, 
which  they  exchanged,  a  mutual  oath, 
that  whichever  died  first  should  appear 
to  the  other, — in  the  first  instance  at 
the  moment  of  his  own  death,  and  after- 
wards at  every  critical  moment  of  the 
other's  life.  Three  months  later,  one  of 
the  two  brothers  was  killed  in  an  am- 
bush, at  the  very  time  when  the  other 
was  sealing  a  letter  destined  for  him. 
But  just  as  he  had  pressed  his  ring  on 
the  still  burning  wax,  he  heard  a  sigh 
behind  him,  and  turning  round,  he  saw 
his  brother  by  his  chair;  his  hand  was 
resting  on  his  shoulder,  though  he  did 
not  feel  its  pressure.  Then,  mechani- 
cally, he  held  out  to  him  the  letter  in- 
tended for  him,  which  the  other  took, 
and  disappeared.  On  the  day  before 
his  own  death,  he  saw  his  brother  again. 
No  doubt  the  pledge  taken  by  these 
two  was  binding  also  on  their  descen- 
dants ;  for  since  that  time  the  appari- 
tions have  recurred,  not  merely  at  the 
moment  of  death,  but  likewise  before 
every  important  event." 

"Have  you  ever  had  any  appari- 
tions ? " 

"No;  but  as  my  father  during  the 
night  which  preceded  his  death  was 
forewarned  of  it  by  his  father,  I  con- 
clude that  my  brother  and  I  will  enjoy 
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the  same  privilege  as  our  ancestors, 
since  we  have  done  nothing  to  forfeit 
that  favour." 

"  Is  the  favour  granted  only  to  the  male 
members  of  the  family  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  That  is  strange." 
"  Yes ;  but  so  it  is." 
I  watched  the  young  man's  face,  as  he 
told  me  coldly,  calmly,  and  gravely,  of  a 
thing  universally  regarded  as  impossible, 
and  I  repeated  Hamlet's  words : 
"  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 

earth,  Horatio, 

Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 
In  Paris  I  should  have  put  him  down 
as  a  quack — an  impostor.  But  in  the 
heart  of  Corsica,  in  a  small  unknown 
village,  I  was  simply  bound  to  regard 
him  either  as  a  madman  who  believed  in 
his  delusion,  or  as  a  privileged  creature, 
more  fortunate— or  unfortunate— than  his 
fellow-men. 

"  And  now,"  he  said  after  a  long  silence, 
"do  you  know  everything  you  want  to 
know  ? " 

"  Yes,  thank  you,"  I  answered :  "  I  am 
touched  by  your  confidence  in  me,  and  I 
promise  you  to  keep  the  secret." 

"  Oh !  "  he  said  smilingly,  "  there  is  no 


secret  about  it ;  any  peasant  in  the  villag 
would  have  told  you  this  story  just  a 
I  tell  It  you.  All  I  hope  is  that  m 


you 
brother  in   Paris 


hope  is  mat  m 
will  not  have  boastec 


of  this  privilege,  as  the  result  of  doin 
so  would  probably  be  to  make  the  me 
laugh  in  his  face,  and  to  throw  the  women 
into  hysterics." 

With  this  he  got  up,  and  wishing  m 
good-night,  withdrew  to  his  own  room. 

Tired  though  I  was,  I  found  it  difficul 
to  get  to  sleep ;  and  my  slumber  when 
t  did  come  was  broken.  Confusedly,  in 
my  dream,  I  saw  over  again  all  the 
persons  with  whom  I  had  come  into 
contact  during  the  past  day,  though  their 
several  actions  were  vague  and  inco- 
herent. Not  till  daylight  did  I  fall  into 
a  real  sleep,  from  which  I  was  only 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  a  loud  bell 
dinning  in  my  ears. 

I  pulled  my  bell-rope,  for  my  luxurious 
predecessor  had  carried  refinement  to  the 
point  of  having  this  article— the  only  one 

nrnKaKKr      in      *V.^     ,..u~i_         *ii •  .« 


probably    in    the 
reach  of  his  hand. 


whole   village — within 


Gnffo  appeared  at  once,  bringing  hot 
water.  I  saw  that  M.  Louis  de  Franchi 
had  given  a  good  training  to  this  valet- 


so  to  call  him.  Lucien  had  already 
enquired  twice  whether  I  was  awake,  and 
had  declared  that  if  I  was  not  stirring  by 
half-past  nine,  he  would  come  into  my 
room.  It  was  twenty-five  minutes  past 
nine ;  so  it  was  not  long  before  I  saw  him 
appear. 

He  was  now  dressed  in  French  fashion 
—indeed  stylish  French  fashion.  He  wore 
a  black  frock-coat,  fancy  waistcoat,  and 
white  trousers  (for  by  the  beginning  of 
March,  white  trousers  have  already  for 
some  time  been  quite  suitable  in  Corsica). 
He  saw  that  I  was  looking  at  him  with 
surprise. 

"  You  admire  my  outfit,"  he  remarked ; 
"  well,  it  affords  yet  another  proof  that  I 
am  becoming  civilised." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  was  my  reply,  "and 
I  confess  that  I  am  considerably  surprised 
to  find  that  Ajaccio  contains  so  good  a 
tailor.  Why,  I  in  my  velvet  coat,  shall 
look  a  mere  shop-walker  beside  you." 

"The  simple  fact  is,  my  dear  friend, 
that  my  garments  come  straight  from 
Humann's.  My  brother  and  I  being  of 
exactly  the  same  measurements,  he  has 
by  way  of  a  joke  sent  me  a  complete  out- 
fit, which — as  you  may  imagine — I  only 
don  on  great  occasions:  e.g.  when  his 
worship  the  Prefet  goes  through;  or  the 
General  commanding  the  86th  Depart- 
ment makes  his  inspection  ;  or  again  when 
I  entertain  a  guest  like  you,  and  when  this 
pleasure  coincides  with  an  event  so  solemn 
as  that  which  is  about  to  take  place. 


The 


young   mans    tone    was   one   of 


consistent  irony  controlled  by  a  superior 
intelligence,— a  tone  which  while  it  made 
conversation    with    him    difficult, 
went  beyond  the  limits  of  strict 


never 

breeding.  So  I  merely  bowed  by  way 
of  acknowledgment,  while  he  proceeded 
with  all  the  usual  precautions  to  put  on  a 
pair  of  yellow  gloves  fitted  to  his  hand  by 
a  Boivin  or  a  Rousseau. 

Thus  attired  h«  had  all  the  appearance 
of  a  Parisian  dandy.  Meanwhile  I  was 
completing  my  own  toilet,  when  a  quarter 
to  ten  struck. 

"  Come  along,"  said  Lucien  ;  "  if  you 
yant  to  see  the  show,  I  think  it  is  high 
ime  we  took  our  stalls.  Unless  indeed 
'ou  prefer  to  have  breakfast,  which  would, 
think,  be  a  far  more  sensible  proceed- 
ng." 

"  Thanks,  but  I  seldom  eat  before 
leven  or  twelve  o'clock:  so  I  can  fulfil 
oth  engagements." 
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"Come  along,  then."     So   I  took  my 
hat  and  followed  him. 


CHAPTER  XI 

FROM  the  top  of  the  flight  of  eight 
steps  which  led  up  to  the  door  of 
the  Fortress  inhabited  by  Madame  de 
Franchi  and  her  son,  we  overlooked  the 
market  square.  It  was  full  of  people — 
very  different  from  what  it  had  been  the 
day  before.  But  yet  the  crowd  was 
entirely  composed  of  women  and  young 
children  ;  not  a  man  was  to  be  seen. 

On  the  Church  steps  stood  a  man  girt 
with  the  regulation  tricolour  scarf — the 
Mayor  of  the  village.  Under  the  porch 
was  another  man  dressed  in  black,  sitting 
before  a  table  on  which  lay  a  written 
document.  He  was  the  Notary,  and  the 
document  was  the  deed  of  reconciliation. 
I  sat  down  at  one  side  of  the  table  with 
the  other  sponsors  of  Orlandi.  On  the 
other  side  were  those  of  Colona ;  behind 
the  Notary  Lucien  took  up  his  position, 
the  friend  of  both  parties.  Inside  the 
Church,  in  the  choir,  the  priests  were 
seen  ready  to  say  Mass. 

The  clock  struck  ten.  Immediately  a 
quiver  of  excitement  went  through  the 
crowd,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the 
two  ends  of  the  street — if  the  word 
"street"  can  be  applied  to  the  irregular 
interval  capriciously  left  by  some  fifty 
houses  built  wherever  the  arbitrary  fancy 
of  their  owners  had  dictated.  Orlandi  at 
once  appeared  coming  from  the  mountain 
side,  and  Colona  from  the  river.  Each 
was  followed  by  his  adherents,  but — as 
arranged — none  of  them  were  armed. 
Except  for  their  stern,  dour  faces,  they 
might  have  been  respectable  church- 
wardens taking  part  in  a  procession. 
Between  the  leaders  of  the  two  factions 
the  physical  contrast  was  very  sharp. 

Orlandi,  as  I  have  said,  was  tall  and 
dark,  slight  and  active.  Colona  was 
short,  sturdy  and  thick-set :  his  hair  and 
beard  were  red,  and  both  were  short  and 
curly.  Each  of  the  two  men  carried  an 
olive  branch,  poetically  devised  by  the 
Mayor  as  a  symbol  of  the  peace  they  were 
about  to  ratify.  Colona  also  held  by  the 
legs  a  white  hen,  intended  to  replace  by 


way  of  damages,  the  fowl  which  ten 
years  previously  had  been  the  origin  of 
the  quarrel.  This  hen  was  a  live  one. 
The  point  had  been  discussed  at  length, 
and  had  almost  caused  the  negociations 
to  fall  through,  since  Colona  considered  it 
a  double  humiliation  to  have  to  restore  a 
live  fowl,  when  it  was  a  dead  one  that  his 
aunt  had  flung  at  Orlandi's  cousin. 
Lucien's  logic,  however,  had  induced 
Colona  to  make  this  reparation,  while  his 
arguments  had  persuaded  Orlandi  to 
accept  it. 

Just  as  the  two  foes  came  into  sight, 
the  bells,  after  a  moment's  silence,  broke 
out  in  full  peal. 

When  Orlandi  and  Colona  caught  sight 
of  each  other,  an  exactly  similar  start 
given  by  each  showed  very  clearly  their 
mutual  aversion ;  yet  they  continued  their 
advance.  Facing  the  Church  door  they 
halted  four  yards  or  so  from  each  other. 

Three  days  ago,  had  these  two  men 
met  at  a  hundred  yards'  distance,  one  of 
them  would  assuredly  have  never  left  the 
ground. 

Alike  in  the  two  rival  groups,  and  in 
the  general  crowd,  there  was  now  a  five 
minutes'  silence,  which  augured  ill  for  the 
peaceful  end  of  this  ceremony  of  reconcili- 
ation. Then  the  Mayor  began  : 

"  Colona,  you  are  aware  that  it  is  for 
you  to  speak  first  ?  "  Colona  after  a 
struggle  with  his  feelings,  uttered  a  few 
words  in  Corsican  patois.  I  understood 
that  he  was  expressing  his  regret  for ' 
having  been  for  ten  years  in  a  state  of 
vendetta  with  his  good  neighbour  Orlandi, 
and  that  he  was  offering  in  atonement  the 
white  hen  he  held  in  his  hand.  Orlandi 
waited  until  the  speech  of  his  enemy  was 
quite  ended.  He  then  replied  briefly,  also 
in  Corsican,  to  the  effect  that  he  on  his 
side  promised  henceforth  to  remember 
only  the  solemn  reconciliation  which  was 
now  taking  place,  drawn  up  in  due  form 
by  the  Notary  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Mayor,  and  with  M.  Lucien  as  arbitrator. 
Then  both  relapsed  again  into  silence. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Mayor,  "  it  was 
arranged,  I  believe,  that  you  should  shake 
hands." 

Instinctively,  the  two  enemies  thrust 
their  hands  each  behind  his  back.  The 
Mayor  came  down  from  the  step  on 
which  he  stood,  took  Colona's  hand  from 
behind  his  back  and  then  proceeded  to 
take  Orlandi's  from  behind  his ;  and  after 
some  struggling,  which  he  tried  to  pass 
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off  with  a  smile,  he  succeeded  in  uniting 
the  two  hands  of  the  two  parties.  Seizing 
the  moment  the  Notary  rose  and  while 
the  Mayor  kept  firm  hold  of  the  hands 
which  did  their  best  at  first  to  get  clear  of 
one  another  but  at  last  acquiesced  in  their 
position,  he  read  out  the  following : 

"  In  the  presence  of  us,  Guiseppe 
Antonio  Sarrola,  Notary  Royal  at  Sulla- 
caro  in  the  province  of  Sartene, 

"  In  the  great  square  of  the  Village, 
facing  the  Church,  before  the  Mayor, 
the  sponsors  and  all  the  inhabitants ; 

"  Between  Gaetano  Orso  Orlandi  known 
as  Orlandini,  of  the  one  part ; 

"  And  Marco  Vincenzio  Colona  known 
as  Schioppone,  of  the  other  part. 

"  It  has  been  solemnly  agreed  as 
follows ;  to  wit, 

"  That  from  this  day  forth,  March  4th 
1841,  the  Vendetta  declared  between  them 
ten  years  ago  shall  cease. 

"  That  from  the  same  day  forward  they 
shall  live  together  as  good  neighbours  and 
good  comrades,  as  their  fathers  lived  be- 
fore the  unhappy  event  which  set  enmity 
between  their  families  and  their  friends. 

"  In  attestation  whereof  they  have  signed 
these  presents  under  the  porch  of  the 
Village  Church,  together  with  M.  Polo 
Arbori,  mayor  of  the  parish,  M.  Lucien 
de  Franchi,  arbitrator,  the  sponsors  of 
each  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  and 
the  Notary. 

"  Given  at  Sullacaro,  this  4th  of  March, 
1841." 

I  noticed  and  admired  the  exceeding 
prudence  with  which  the  Notary  had  not 
made  the  least  reference  to  the  fowl,  which 
made  Colona  figure  so  foolishly  before 
Orlandi.  And  so  Colona's  face  grew 
bright  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  darkening 
of  Orlandi's  face.  The  latter  looked  at 
the  fowl  in  his  hand  like  a  man  who  was 
obviously  undergoing  a  strong  temptation 
to  fling  it  in  Colona's  face.  But  this  evil 
purpose  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  a  glance 
from  Lucien  de  Franchi.  The  Mayor 
saw  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose  ;  he 
retired  up  the  steps,  still  holding  the  two 
hands  clasped  in  each  other  and  not  tak- 
ing his  eye  for  a  moment  off  the  lately 
reconciled  parties.  Then,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  fresh  altercation  which  was  sure  to 
happen  at  the  moment  of  signing — since 
each  of  the  two  would  certainly  consider 
it  a  concession  to  be  first  to  sign — he  took 
the  pen  and  signed  the  deed  himself. 
Having  thus  converted  what  was  a  dis- 


grace into  an  honour,  he  passed  the  pen 
to  Orlandi  who  took  it,  signed,  and  passed 
it  on  to  Lucien  ;  he  in  his  turn  adopting 
the  same  concliatory  ruse  passed  it  on  to 
Colona  who  made  his  cross.  At  the  same 
moment  a  sound  of  chanting  was  heard 
from  within  the  Church,  just  as  a  Te 
Deum  is  sung  after  a  victory.  Then  we 
all  signed  without  distinction  of  rank  or 
title  in  the  way  that  the  nobility  of  France 
a  hundred  and  twenty-three  years  pre- 
viously had  signed  their  protest  against 
the  Due  du  Maine. 

The  two  heroes  of  the  day  then  entered 
the  Church  and  knelt  down  on  either  side 
of  the  choir,  each  in  the  position  assigned 
to  him.  I  saw  that  Lucien's  mind  was 
henceforth  quite  at  ease  ;  it  was  all  over 
now  and  the  reconciliation  was  sworn  to, 
not  merely  before  men,  but  before  God. 
The  rest  of  the  service  passed  off  without 
any  incident  worth  reporting.  When  the 
Mass  was  finished,  Orlandi  and  Colona 
came  out  with  the  same  ceremony.  At 
the  door  they  again  touched  hands  on  the 
Mayor's  request.  Then  each  of  them  to- 
gether with  his  train  of  friends  and  re- 
lations proceeded  towards  his  house,  which 
neither  had  entered  for  the  last  three  years. 

Lucien  and  I  returned  to  Madame  de 
Franchi's  where  dinner  was  awaiting  us. 
By  the  increased  attentions  now  paid  to 
me  I  could  easily  see  that  Lucien  looking 
over  my  shoulder  had  read  my  name, 
when  I  was  affixing  it  to  the  deed,  and 
that  the  name  was  not  altogether  unknown 
to  him.  That  morning  I  had  informed 
him  of  my  intention  to  depart  after  dinner  ; 
I  was  imperatively  summoned  back  to 
Paris  by  the  rehearsals  of  my  Un  Manage 
sous  Louis  XV.,  and  in  spite  of  the  pres- 
sure of  both  mother  and  son  I  adhered  to 
my  original  plan. 

Lucien  then  asked  if  he  might  avail 
himself  of  my  offer  by  writing  to  his 
brother,  and  Madame  de  Franchi — be- 
neath whose  Spartan  exterior  there  beat 
a  mother's  heart — made  me  promise  to 
hand  the  letter  personally  to  her  son. 
This  did  not  indeed  involve  much  trouble, 
for  Louis  de  Franchi,  like  a  thorough 
Parisian,  resided  in  the  Rue  du  Helder, 
No.  7.  On  my  requesting  to  see  once 
more  Lucien's  room,  he  conducted  me 
there  himself,  and  pointing  to  all  its  con- 
tents he  said,  "If  there  is  anything  you 
have  a  fancy  for,  you  must  please  take  it ; 
it  is  yours." 

I  unfastened  a  small  dagger  hanging  in 
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a  corner  so  remote  as  to  show  me  it  had 
no  special  value,  and  as  I  had  seen 
Lucien  cast  an  inquisitive  look  on  my 
hunting  belt,  the  arrangement  of  which 
he  commended,  I  begged  him  to  accept 
it.  This  he  did  with  a  good  taste  which 
made  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  press  my 
offer  again.  Just  then  Griffo  appeared  at 
the  door,  to  inform  me  that  my  horse 
was  saddled  and  my  guide  waiting.  I 
had  set  aside  the  present  I  intended  for 
him — a  kind  of  hunting-knife,  with  two 
pistols  fitted  along  the  blade,  the  ham- 
mers being  masked  in  the  handle.  Griffo's 
delight  surpassed  anything  I  had  ever 
seen. 

Going  downstairs,  I  found  Madame  de 
Franchi  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  wait- 
ing to  wish  me  a  prosperous  journey  at 
the  same  place  where  she  had  welcomed 
me  on  my  arrival.  I  kissed  her  hand  with 
a  feeling  of  great  respect  for  a  woman  at 
once  so  simple-hearted  and  so  dignified. 
Then  Lucien  escorted  me  to  the  door: 
"  On  any  ordinary  day,"  he  said,  "  I  would 
accompany  you  to  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain ;  but  just  to-day  I  dare  not 
leave  Sullacaro,  for  fear  that  one  or  other 
of  our  two  new-made  friends  may  do 
something  foolish." 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  said  I,  "  believe 
me,  I  congratulate  myself  on  having  seen 
a  ceremony  so  novel  in  Corsica  as  the  one 
which  I  have  just  attended." 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  may  well  congratulate 
yourself,"  was  his  remark;  "  for  you  have 
seen  a  thing  which  must  have  made  our 
ancestors  turn  in  their  graves." 

"You  mean,  I  understand,  that  they 
considered  a  man's  plighted  word  so 
sacred  that  they  would  not  have  re- 
quired a  Notary  to  take  part  in  the 
reconciliation." 

"  I  mean  that  they  would  never  have 
made  any  reconciliation  at  all,"  and  with 
this  he  held  out  his  hand  to  me. 

"  Am  I  not  commissioned,"  I  said,  "  to 
embrace  your  brother  from  you  ?  " 

"  By  all  means,  if  it  is  not  giving  you 
too  much  trouble." 

"Very  well,  then,  but  we  must  first 
embrace,  ourselves ;  for  I  cannot  pass  on 
what  I  have  not  received."  Then  we 
duly  embraced  each  other. 

"  I  shall  see  you  again,  surely,  some 
day  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  if  you  come  back  to  Corsica." 

"No,  but  suppose  you  come  to  Paris, 
why  not  ?  " 


"  I  shall  never  go  there,"  Lucien  re- 
plied. 

"  Anyhow  you  will  find  my  cards  on 
your  brother's  mantelpiece.  Don't  forget 
the  address." 

"  I  promise  you  that,  if  any  event  what- 
ever should  take  me  to  the  mainland  of 
Europe,  you  shall  be  the  first  to  receive  a 
visit  from  me." 

"  Good  !  that  is  agreed." 

Once  more  he  gave  me  his  hand,  and 
we  parted ;  but  his  eyes  followed  me  as 
long  as  I  was  visible  going  down  the 
street  leading  to  the  river. 

Everything  was  quiet  in  the  village, 
though  something  of  the  excitement  which 
follows  great  events  might  be  discerned. 
As  I  left  the  place,  I  looked  carefully  at 
every  door  I  passed,  constantly  expecting 
the  appearance  of  Orlandi,  for  whom  I 
had  acted  sponsor,  and  who  certainly 
owed  me  an  acknowledgment  of  thanks, 
which  he  had  not  as  yet  given.  But  I 
left  the  last  house  of  the  village  behind 
me  and  was  out  in  the  open  country  with- 
out having  seen  any  trace  of  him.  I 
supposed  I  had  been  quite  forgotten — a 
forgetfulness  which,  considering  the 
serious  concerns  of  Orlandi  on  such  a 
day,  I  could  honestly  forgive  —  when 
suddenly  on  reaching  the  tnaquis  of 
Bicchisano,  I  saw  a  man  come  out  from 
the  brushwood  and  take  his  stand  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  This  man  I  at  once 
recognised  as  the  person  whom  in  my 
French  impatience  and  with  my  ideas  of 
Parisian  propriety,  I  had  put  down  as 
ungrateful.  I  noticed  that  he  had  found 
time  to  don  the  same  costume  in  which  I 
had  seen  him  in  the  ruins  of  Vicentello ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  wore  his  cartridge-belt, 
in  which  was  fastened  the  inevitable 
pistol,  and  he  was  carrying  his  gun. 
When  I  had  got  within  twenty  yards  of 
him,  he  took  off  his  hat,  while  I  spurred 
on  my  horse,  so  as  not  to  keep  him 
waiting. 

"  I  did  not  like,  sir,"  he  said,  "  to  let 
you  leave  Sullacaro  without  thanking  you 
for  the  honour  you  have  so  kindly  done  to 
a  poor  peasant  such  as  I,  by  acting  as 
witness  for  him.  Yonder  in  the  village 
my  mind  was  not  at  ease  nor  my  tongue 
free,  so  I  came  to  wait  for  you  here." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  I  answered  ; 
"  but  you  need  not  have  put  yourself  out 
on  that  account ;  it  was  I  who  received 
the  honour." 

"  And  then,  sir,"  he  went  on,  "  you  see 
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of  course  the  habits  of  four  years  are  not 
lost  in  a  moment.  The  mountain  air 
catches  terrible  hold  of  you,  and  when 
you  have  once  breathed  it,  everywhere 
else  seems  stifling.  In  those  wretched 
houses  just  now  I  felt  every  second  as 
though  the  roof  was  going  to  fall  down  on 
my  head." 

"  Still,"  I  observed,  "  you  are  going  now 
to  resume  your  ordinary  course  of  life  ; 
you  own  a  house,  I  have  heard,  a  field 
and  a  vineyard  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  do,  but  my  sister  used  to 
look  after  the  house,  and  the  Lucca  men 
were  there  to  cultivate  the  field,  and  get 
in  the  vintage.  We  Corsicans  don't  worl 

"  What  do  you  do,  then  ?  " 

"  We  overlook  the  workers,  we  walk 
about  with  our  gun  over  our  shoulder, 
we  shoot  game." 

"  Well,  then,  dear  M.  Orlandi,"  I  said, 
offering  him  my  hand,  "  I  will  wish  you 
good-bye,  and  good  sport !  But  remember 
that  my  honour  as  well  as  yours  requires 
you  henceforth  to  fire  only  at  wild  sheep, 
deer,  boars,  pheasants  or  partridges,  and 
never  at  Marco  Vicenzio  Colona  or  any 
member  of  his  family." 

"  Ah,  your  Excellency,"  he  answered 
with  a  sort  of  look  which  I  had  never  seer 
before  except  on  the  face  of  a  Norman, 
when  he  is  going  to  law — "  that  fowl  he 
gave  me  back  was  such  a  skinny  one ! " 

Then  without  another  word  he  plunged 
into  the  maquis  and  disappeared.  I  con- 
tinued my  journey  reflecting  on  this  pro- 
bable cause  of  a  rupture  between  the 
Orlandis  and  the  Colonas.  That  evening 
I  slept  at  Albiteccia  ;  next  day  I  reached 
Ajaccio ;  and  a  week  later  I  was  in  Paris. 


CHAPTER    XII 

I  WENT  to  visit  M.  Louis  de  Franchi 
the  very  day  of  my  arrival,  but  he 
was  not  at  home. 

I  left  my  card  with  a  line  telling  him 
that  I  had  come  straight  from  Sullacaro, 
and  that  I  was  entrusted  with  a  letter  for 
him  from  his  brother.  I  asked  when  it 
would  be  convenient  for  him  to  see  me, 
explaining  that  I  had  promised  to  give  the 
lett-r  into  his  own  hands. 

In   taking   me  to   his  master's   study, 


where  I  was  to  write  this  note,  the  servant 
led  me  first  through  the  dining  room  and 
then  the  drawing  room.  I  looked  about 
me  with  natural  interest,  and  I  noted 
again  the  same  tastes  of  which  I  had 
already  had  a  glimpse  at  Sullacaro,  but 
now  intensified  by  Parisian  refinement. 
M.  Louis  de  Franchi  seemed  to  me  to 
have  the  most  delightful  bachelor's 
quarters  imaginable. 

Next  day  when  I  was  dressing,  about 
ii  o'clock  in  the  morning,  my  servant 
announced  M.  de  Franchi.  I  gave  instruc- 
tions that  he  should  be  taken  to  the 
drawing  room,  and  given  the  day's  papers, 
and  that  he  should  be  told  I  would  be 
with  him  in  a  moment. 

Five  minutes  more,  and  I  joined  him  in 
the  drawing  room.  M.  de  Franchi,  who 
was  reading,  no  doubt  out  of  politeness, 
a  story  of  mine  appearing  at  that  time  in 
the  Presse,  raised  his  head  at  the  sound  of 
my  approach.  I  was  astounded  at  the 
striking  resemblance  between  the  man 
before  me  and  his  brother. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  rising  from  his  seat, 
"  when  I  read  the  note  my  servant  gave 
me  yesterday  on  my  return  home,  I  could 
scarcely  believe  in  my  good  luck.  I  made 
him  describe  you  to  me  twenty  times  to 
make  sure  that  you  agreed  with  your 
portraits ;  and  this  morning  in  my  eager- 
ness both  to  thank  you  and  to  hear  news 
of  my  family,  have  come  to  call,  without 
thinking  of  the  time  of  day,  so  I  fear  I  am 
perhaps  rather  too  early  a  visitor." 

"  Forgive  me,"  I  replied,  "  if  I  do  not 
return  at  once  your  graceful  compliment ; 
but  I  confess,  sir,  that  as  I  look  at  you  I 
wonder  whether  I  am  speaking  to  M. 
Louis  or  to  M.  Lucien  de  Franchi." 

"  Yes,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  "  we  are 
very  much  alike,  are  we  not  ?  And  while 
I  was  at  Sullacaro,  hardly  anyone  but 
my  brother  and  myself  could  avoid  making 
a  mistake.  However,  unless  since  my 
departure  he  has  abjured  his  Corsican 
habits,  you  must  have  frequently  seen 
him  in  a  costume  which  draws  a  distinc- 
tion between  us." 

"Oddly  enough,"  I  answered,  "it  so 
happens  that  when  I  left  him  he  was 
dressed  exactly  as  you  are;  except  for 
his  white  trousers  which  are  not  yet  being 
worn  in  Paris.  So  I  have  not  even 
noticed  the  difference  of  attire  you  speak 
of,  by  which  to  separate  your  presence 
from  my  memory  of  him.  But,"  I  con- 
tinued, drawing  the  letter  from  my  pocket 
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hook,  "  I  understand  that  you  are  anxious 
to  hear  about  your  family ;  so  take  this 
letter  which  I  would  have  left  at  your 
house  yesterday,  had  I  not  promised 
Madame  de  Franchi  to  hand  it  to  you 
personally." 

'  And  you  left  them  all  well  ?  " 

'  Yes,  but  very  anxious." 

1  About  me  ?  " 

'  About  you  ;  but  do  read  the  letter." 

'  May  I  ?  " 

'  Of  course  you  may." 

M.  de  Franchi  broke  open  the  seal, 
while  I  rolled  some  cigarettes.  But  I 
watched  him  as  he  glanced  rapidly 
through  his  brother's  letter;  every  now 
and  then  he  smiled,  murmuring  to  him- 
self: 

"  Dear  Lucien !  Good,  kind  mother  ! 
...  Of  course  I  understand.  .  .  ." 

I  had  not  yet  got  over  the  startling 
likeness.  I  did  however  observe,  as 
Lucien  had  told  me,  the  fairer  complexion, 
and  a  purer  French  pronunciation. 

"  Well,"  I  resumed,  when  he  had 
finished, — handing  him  a  cigarette,  which 
he  lit  by  mine — "  you  have  seen,  as  I  told 
you,  your  family  was  anxious,  and  I  am 
glad  to  know  their  concern  was  ground- 
less." 

"  No,  not  altogether,"  he  said  gloomily. 
"  It  is  true  I  have  not  been  at  all  ill ;  but 
I  have  had  a  disappointment,  a  very  acute 
one, — which  I  confess  was  intensified  by 
the  thought  that  as  I  was  suffering  here, 
I  was  causing  my  brother  to  suffer  at 
home." 

"  M.  Lucien  had  already  told  me  what 
you  refer  to,  sir ;  but  indeed  only  the 
proof  which  I  have  just  now  received 
could  make  me  believe  anything  so  extra- 
ordinary was  true,  and  not  a  fancy  on  his 
part.  So  you  yourself  are  certain  that 
the  uneasiness  your  brother  suffered  from 
in  Corsica  was  due  to  the  distress  you 
were  undergoing  here  ?  " 

"  Absolutely  certain." 

"Then,"  I  went  on,  "the  result  of  your 
answering  in  the  affirmative  is  to  double 
my  interest  in  what  happens  to  you;  may 
I  therefore  ask  you  from  genuine  concern, 
not  from  mere  idle  curiosity,  if  the  trouble 
you  spoke  of  just  now  is  over,  and  whether 
you  are  recovering  from  the  effects  ?  " 

"  The  most  poignant  griefs  heal  with 
time,  you  know,  and  if  nothing  occurs  to 
poison  the  wound  in  my  heart,  no  doubt 
after  bleeding  for  a  while,  it  will  ultimately 
heal.  Now,  however,  you  must  let  me 


thank  you  again,  and  I  hope  you  will  give 
me  leave  to  come  and  see  you  occasion- 
ally, to  talk  about  Sullacaro." 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure  ;  but  why 
should  we  not  continue  now  to  talk  of 
what  is  as  delightful  to  me  as  to  you  ? 
See,  here  is  my  man  who  has  come  to 
tell  me  luncheon  is  ready.  Will  you  give 
me  the  pleasure  of  eating  a  cutlet  with 
me,  and  then  we  can  talk  as  much  as  we 
like  ?  " 

"  I  am  exceedingly  sorry,  but  I  really 
cannot.  Yesterday  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  Chancellor,  begging  me  to  call 
this  morning  at  mid-day  at  the  Ministry 
of  Justice,  and  you  can  quite  understand 
that  a  poor  little  budding  barrister  like 
me  cannot  keep  such  a  great  personage 
waiting." 

"  Ah !  but  most  likely  it  is  about  the 
business  of  the  Orlandis  and  the  Colonas 
that  he  has  sent  for  you." 

"  I  imagine  so,  and  as  my  brother  has 
told  me  the  quarrel  is  at  an  end.  ..." 

"  In  the  presence  of  a  Notary. — I  can 
give  you  trustworthy  news  ;  I  signed  the 
contract  as  sponsor  for  Orlandi." 

"Yes,  my  brother  told  me  something 
about  it.  Listen,"  he  said  to  me,  pulling 
out  his  watch  ;  "  it  is  a  few  minutes  to 
twelve ;  I  must  first  inform  the  Chancellor 
that  my  brother  has  redeemed  my  pro- 
mise." 

"  Most  religiously,  I  will  answer  for  it." 

"  Dear  Lucien  !  I  knew  that  however 
much  he  might  dislike  it,  still  he  would 
do  it." 

"  Yes,  we  ought  to  be  grateful  to  him, 
because  I  can  tell  you  it  cost  him  a 
struggle." 

"  We  will  talk  it  all  over  later  ;  for  you 
know  what  happiness  it  is  for  me  to  see 
once  more  in  imagination — conjured  up  by 
you — my  mother,  brother  and  country  ! 
So,  if  you  will  tell  me  your  hour.  .  .  ." 

"  That  is  not  easy  just  now.  During 
the  first  few  days  after  my  return  I  shall 
be  rather  a  rover.  But  will  you  tell  me 
where  I  may  find  you  ?  " 

'  To-morrow  is  Mid-Lent,  is  it  not  ?  " 
To-morrow  ? " 

'  Yes." 
Well  ?  " 

'  Are  you  going  to  the  Opera  ball  ?  " 

'  Yes  and  no.  Yes,  if  you  ask  me  to 
meet  you  there  ;  no,  if  I  have  no  special 
inclination  to  take  me." 

"  7  must  go.     I  am  compelled  to  <?6." 

"  Hah !    Hah  !  "    I    exclaimed   smiling. 
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"  I  understand,  as  you  said  just  now,  how 
time  dulls  the  sharpest  sorrows,  and  that 
the  wound  in  your  heart  will  heal  itself." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  for  most  probably 
I  am  going  there  to  find  fresh  torture." 

"  Then  do  not  go." 

"Ah,  God  !  does  anybody  in  this  world 
do  what  they  want  to  do  ?  I  am  dragged 
there  in  spite  of  myself.  I  go  where  fate 
drives  me.  I  know  quite  well  it  would  be 
much  better  I  should  not  go ;  all  the  same 
I  shall  go." 

"  To-morrow,  then,  at  the  Opera  ball  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  At  what  time  ?  " 

"  At  mid-night,  if  that  suits  you." 

"  Whereabouts  ?  " 

"  In  the  foyer.  At  one  I  have  an  assign- 
ation under  the  clock." 

"  That's  settled,  then." 

We  shook  hands,  and  he  quickly  went 
away.  It  was  on  the  strike  of  twelve. 

I  spent  the  afternoon  and  all  the  next 
day  on  those  comings  and  goings  un- 
avoidable to  a  man  just  returned  from 
eighteen  months'  travelling.  And  in  the 
evening  at  half-past  twelve  I  was  at  the 
meeting-place. 

Louis  kept  me  waiting  a  short  time. 
He  had  followed  in  the  corridors  a  mask 
that  he  had  thought  he  recognised  ;  but 
the  mask  was  lost  in  the  crowd  and  he 
was  unable  to  find  it  again. 

I  wanted  to  talk  about  Corsica,  but 
Louis  was  too  absorbed  to  follow  up  so 
serious  a  subject  :  his  eyes  were  continu- 
ally fixed  on  the  clock,  when  suddenly 
with  an  exclamation  of  "  Ah  !  there  are 
my  violets !  "  he  left  me,  and,  pushing 
through  the  crowd,  made  towards  a  lady 
who  was  carrying  a  large  bunch  of  violets. 
Luckily,  to  console  us  unlookers,  there 
were  bouquets  of  every  sort  in  the  foyer, 
and  soon  I  was  myself  addressed  by  a 
bouquet  of  camellias,  the  bearer  of  which 
was  good  enough  to  congratulate  me  on 
my  safe  return  to  Paris. 

After  the  camellias  came  wild  roses, 
after  the  wild-roses  heliotropes.  I  had 
got  to  my  fifth  lady  when  I  met  D.  .  .  . 
"  Ah !  there  you  are,  old  fellow,"  he  said, 
"  glad^  to  see  you,  you  come  just  in  the 
nick  of  time  ;  we  are  having  supper  to- 
night in  my  rooms,  So  and  so,  and  So  and 
so  "  (he  mentioned  three  or  four  common 
friends)  "  are  coming,  and  we  shall  expect 
you." 

"Thank  you   so  much,  dear  boy,"    I 
idj  "but  I  cannot  accept  >our  invitation, 


much  as  I  should  like  to,  because  I  have 
someone  with  me." 

"  That  doesn't  matter  :  everyone  of 
course  is  entitled  to  bring  his  '  someone'; 
we  have  arranged  to  have  on  the  table  half- 
a-dozen  water  jugs,  simply  and  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  bouquets  fresh." 

"  You  make  a  mistake  then,  my  friend," 
I  replied,  "  I  have  no  bouquets  to  put  on 
your  table  ;  I  am  with  a  gentleman 
friend." 

"  Very  well,  then,  you  know  the  pro- 
verb, '  A  friend's  friend  is  my  friend.' " 

"  He  is  a  young  man  you  don't  know." 

"  In  that  case  we  will  make  each  other's 
acquaintance." 

"  I  will  put  this  flattering  proposal  be- 
fore him." 

"  Do  so,  and  if  he  refuses,  bring  him  by 
force." 

"I  will  do  my  best,  I  promise  you.  .  .  . 
At  what  time  do  you  sit  down  ?  " 

"  Three  o'clock  ;  but  as  we  shall  go  on 
till  six,  you  have  an  ample  margin." 

"  Good,"  I  said.  Just  then  a  myosotis 
lady,  who  had  perhaps  heard  the  latter 
part  of  our  conversation  took  D.'s  arm, 
and  went  off  with  him. 

A  few  moments  afterwards  I  came 
across  Louis,  who  to  all  appearance  had 
finished  with  his  lady  of  the  violets.  As 
the  domino  on  my  arm  was  not  a  very 
entertaining  companion,  I  sent  her  off  to 
worry  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  took  Louis' 
arm  again. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  did  you  find  out  what 
you  wanted  to  know  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  did.  As  a  rule,  you 
know,  the  things  told  us  at  a  masked  ball 
are  just  the  things  of  which  we  ought  to 
be  left  in  ignorance." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  I  said,  "  forgive  me 
for  so  calling  you,  but  I  seem  to  have 
known  you  ever  since  I  have  known  your 
brother, — come  now,  you  are  unhappy,  are 
you  not  ?  What  is  it  about  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  I  swear,  that  is  worth  the 
telling." 

I  saw  that  he  wished  to  keep  his  secret, 
so  I  said  no  more.  We  walked  up  and 
down  for  a  while  in  silence, — I  quite  un- 
concerned, for  I  was  not  expecting  any- 
one,— he  with  his  eyes  on  the  alert  and 
scrutinising  every  domino  which  come 
within  view. 

"  Look  here,"  I  said,  "  do  you  know 
what  you  ought  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  ?  no  .  .  .  why  .  .  .  what 
do  you  mean  ?  " 
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"  I  suggest  a  diversion  for  which  you 
would  I  think  be  much  the  better." 
"  What  diversion  ?  " 
"  Come  with  me  and  have  supper  at  a 
friend's." 

"  No,  no !  .  .  .1  shall  be  too  gloomy 
a  guest." 

"  Stuff!  they  will  be  talking  all  sorts  of 
nonsense,  and  that'll  cheer  you  up." 
"  Besides,  I  am  not  invited." 
"  There  you're  mistaken,  you   are  in- 
vited." 

"  It  is  really  very  kind  of  your  host, 
but  upon  my  soul,  I  don't  feel  deserving 
of  ...  ." 

Just  then  we  passed  by  D  ...  He 
seemed  quite  taken  up  with  his  myosotis- 
lady  :  however,  he  saw  me. 

"  Well,  it's  all  right,"  he  said,  .  .  "isn't 
it  ?  Three  o'clock." 

"Anything  but  all  right,  dear  boy.  I 
shall  be  unable  to  join  your  party." 

"  Oh !  go  to  the  devil !  "  And  he  passed 
on. 

"  Who  is  that  gentleman  ?  "  enquired 
Louis,  obviously  by  way  of  saying  some- 
thing. 

"  That  is  D  .  .  . ,  one  of  our  set,  a  very 
intelligent  fellow,  though  he  is  the  manager 
of  one  of  our  leading  papers." 

"  Monsieur  D  .  .  .  ! "  Louis  exclaimed, 

"  Monsieur  D  .  .  .  !  do  you  know  him?" 

"  Of  course  I  do,  for  two  or  three  years 

I  have  had  business  relations  with  him, — 

better  still — friendly  relations." 

"  Is  he  the  man  you   were  to   go   to 
supper  with  this  evening  ?  " 
"  He  and  no  other." 
"  And  so  it  was  to  him  you  proposed  to 
take  me  ?  " 
"Yes." 

"  Ah  well,  that  makes  a  great  difference ; 
I  accept  the  invitation.  Yes,  I  accept 
it  gladly." 

"  Capital,  but  you  made  some  difficulty 
about  it." 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  go,"  continued 
Louis,  with  a  melancholy  smile,  "but  you 
remember  what  I   said  to  you   the   day 
before  yesterday  :  we  do  not  go  where  we  j 
ought  to  go,  but  where  fate  drives   us. 
And  a  proof  of  it  is,  I  should  have  done 
better  not  to  come  here  to-night." 
At  this  point  we  again  met  D  .  .  . 
"  I  have  changed  my  mind,  old  fellow," 
I  said. 

"  You  are  going  to  join  us  ?  " 
"  Yes." 
"  Good  !  I  am  delighted.     There  is  one 


thing  however  I  ought  to  tell  you  before- 
hand. Everyone  who  is  at  our  supper  to- 
night is  bound  to  attend  another  suppei 
the  day  after  to-morrow." 


"  In  virtue  of  what  law,  pray  ?  " 

"  Of  no  law,  but  of  a  wager  with 
Chateau- Renaud." 

I  felt  Louis — whose  arm  was  linked  in 
mine — quiver  suddenly.  I  turned  round, 
but  though  he  was  paler  than  a  moment 
ago,  his  face  showed  no  emotion. 

"  What  is  this  bet  ?  "  I  asked  D  .  .  . 

"  Ah  that  would  be  too  long  a  story  to 
tell  now.  Moreover  there  is  a  person  con- 
cerned in  it,  who  might  make  him  lose  his 
bet  if  she  heard  of  it." 

"  That  sounds  interesting.  .  .  .  Three 
o'clock,  then  ? " 

"  Right !  at  three." 

We  parted  again ;  and  as  1  passed  undei 
the  clock,  I  looked  up  at  the  hands ;  it 
was  twenty-five  minutes  to  three. 

"  Do  you  know  this  M.  de  Chateau- 
Renaud  ? "  asked  Louis  in  a  tone  which 
he  tried  in  vain  to  make  unconcerned. 

"  Merely  by  sight :  I  have  met  him 
occasionally  in  society." 

"  Then  he  is  not  a  friend  of  yours  ?  " 

1  He  is  not  even  an  acquaintance." 

'  So  much  the  better  !  "  said  Louis. 

•Indeed!  why?" 

'  Oh,  no  reason  in  particular." 
Do  you  know  him  yourself  ? " 
Indirectly." 

In  spite  of  the  evasive  answer,  I  could 
easily  see  there  existed  between  M.  de 
Franchi  and  M.  de  Chateau-Renaud  one 
of  those  mysterious  relatiors  in  which  a 
woman  is  the  connecting  link.  Instinct 
told  me  then  it  would  be  best  for  my  friend 
if  we  both  went  quietly  home. 

"  Look  here,  M.  de  Franchi,  will  you 
take  my  advice  ? " 

"  Tell  me  in  what." 

"  Don't  let  us  go  to  this  supper  at 
D  .  .  ,'s." 

"  Why  not  ?  Doesn't  he  expect  us,  or 
rather  did  you  not  tell  him  that  you  were 
bringing  a  guest  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  on  that  account." 

"  Why  is  it,  then  ?  " 

"  Simply  because  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  wiser  if  we  didn't  go." 

"  Still  you  have  some  reason  for  your 
change  of  front ;  a  moment  ago  you  per- 
sisted you  would  take  me  there  in  spite 
of  myself." 

"We  shall  only  meet  M.  de  Chateau- 
Renaud." 
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"  Just  what  I  want !  Everyone  says 
he  is  so  charming,  and  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  have  a  better  acquaintance  with  him." 

"  So  be  it,"  I  said.  "  Since  you  will 
have  it,"  and  we  went  down  stairs  to  put 
on  our  coats. 

D  .  .  .  lived  close  to  the  Opera.  It 
was  a  beautiful  night;  I  thought  the 
fresh  air  would  tranquillize  my  friend's 
mind.  So  I  proposed  we  should  walk 
there,  and  he  agreed. 


CHAPTER    XIII 

WE  found  a  number  of  my  friends 
assembled  in  the  drawing  room, 
habituts  of  the  Opera  foyer,  tenants  of 
the  lower  boxes,  de  B  .  .  .,  L  .  .  .,  V  .  .  ., 
A  ...  Moreover  as  I  had  expected,  two 
or  three  unmasked  dominos  carrying  their 
bouquets,  till  they  could  duly  deposit 
them  in  the  water  jugs. 

I  introduced  Louis  de  Franchi  to  both 
parties,  and  I  need  hardly  say  he  was 
cordially  welcomed  by  both. 

Ten  minutes  after  D  .  .  .  himself  came 
in,  bringing  the  myosotis  lady,  who  un- 
masked with  a  freedom  and  readiness  that 
revealed    both   a   pretty    woman    and   a 
woman  accustomed  to  such  gatherings. 
I  introduced  M.  de  Franchi  to  D.  ... 
"  Now,"  said  de  B  .  .  .,  "  if  you  are  all 
introduced,  I  propose  that  we  sit  down  to 
table." 

"We  are  all  introduced;  but  all  the 
guests  have  not  arrived  yet,"  answered 
D.  ... 

"  Who  are  we  waiting  for  then  ?  " 
"  Chateau-Renaud  is  not  here  yet." 
"  No  more  he  is.     Isn't  there  some  sort 
of  a  bet  on  ?  "  asked  V.  ... 

"  Yes,  the  wager  is  a  supper  for  twelve 
people  against  his  bringing  here  a  certain 
lady  whom  he  has  undertaken  to  bring." 

"  And  who,"  asked  she  of  the  myosotis, 
"  is  this  lady  who  is  so  difficult  that  such- 
like bets  are  made  about  her  ?  " 

I  looked  at  de  Franchi.  Outwardly  he 
was  perfectly  calm,  but  as  pale  as  death. 
"  On  my  honour,"  replied  D  ..."  I 
don't  think  it  would  be  very  indiscreet  to 
mention  the  name  of  the  mask,  especially 
as  most  probably,  you  do  not  know  her. 
It  is  Madame  .  .  ." 


Louis  laid  his  hand  on  D  .  .  .'s  arm. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  grant  me  a  favour  in 
recognition  of  our  first  meeting." 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Do  not  name  the  lady  who  is  to  come 
with  M.  de  Chateau-Renaud;  you  know 
she  is  a  married  woman." 

"  Yes,  but  her  husband  is  at  Smyrna, 
in  India,  in  Mexico  or  somewhere.  You 
know  when  a  woman  has  a  husband  so 
far  away,  it's  the  same  as  if  she  had  none 
at  all." 

"  Her  husband  is  coming  back  before 
long.  I  know  him;  he  is  a  fine  fellow, 
and  I  should  like,  if  it  be  possible,  to  save 
him  from  the  mortification  of  learning  on 
his  return  that  his  wife  had  done  anything 
so  silly." 

"  Pardon  me  then,"  said  D  ..."  I  did 
not  know  you  were  acquainted  with  this 
lady.  I  was  not  even  sure  she  was 
married  ;  but  as  you  know  her  and  her 
tiusband  .  .  .  ." 

"  Yes,  I  know  them." 

"  We  will  use  all  discretion.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  whether  Chateau-Renaud 
comes  or  not,  whether  he  comes  alone  or 
with  a  companion,  whether  he  loses  or 
wins  his  bet,  I  beg  you  to  say  not  a  word 
of  all  this  adventure." 

The  promise  was  given  unanimously, 
not  so  much  probably  from  any  deep  re- 
gard for  social  convention  as  because 
everyone  being  very  hungry  was  in  a 
hurry  to  sit  down. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  de  Franchi  to 
D  .  .  .  giving  him  his  hand  ;  "  I  assure 
you  that  you  have  acted  chivalrously." 

We  went  into  the  dining  room  and 
everybody  sat  down  to  table. 

Two  seats  remained  vacant — those  of 
Chateau-Renaud  and  the  person  whom 
he  was  to  bring.  The  servant  wanted  to 
remove  the  unoccupied  places. 

"  No,"  said  the  master  of  the  house,  "let 
them  stay.  Chateau-Renaud  has  till  four 
o'clock.  At  four  o'clock  you  can  clear. 
When  the  hour  strikes,  he  will  have  lost." 

I  kept  my  eyes  on  M.  de  Franchi ;  I 
saw  him  look  at  the  clock,  which  marked 
twenty  minutes  to  four. 

"  Is  your  time  right  ?  "  asked  Louis 
coldly. 

"  That  doesn't  concern  me,"  said  D  .  .  . 
with  a  laugh;  "that  is  Chateau-Renaud's 
look  out.  I  set  my  clock  according  to  his 
watch,  so  that  he  may  not  complain  of 
bein^  taken  by  surprise." 

"  Well    really,    gentlemen,"    said    the 
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myosotis  lady,  "  as  we  may  not  talk  of 
Chateau- Renaud  and  his  Incognita,  let  us 
say  nothing  about  it  ;  for  we  shall  be 
dropping  into  symbols,  allegories  and 
enigmas, — which  is  deadly  dull. 

"  You  are  right  Est  .  .  .  ,"  replied 
V  .  .  .  ,  "  there  are  plenty  of  women  one 
can  talk  about  and  who  are  only  too  glad 
to  be  talked  about." 

"  To  their  health,  then  !  "  said  D  .  .  . 

And  we  proceeded  to  fill  our  glasses 
with  iced  champagne,  every  guest  having 
his  bottle  beside  him.  I  observed  that 
Louis  hardly  touched  his  glass  with  his 
lips. 

"  Drink,"  I  said  to  him,  "  you  may  be 
sure  he  will  not  come  now." 

"  It  is  still  only  a  quarter  to  four,"  he 
said  ;  "  at  four  o'clock,  however  much 
behindhand  I  may  be,  I  promise  you  to 
catch  up  the  man  who  is  most  forward." 

"  Well  and  good." 

While  we  were  interchanging  these  re- 
marks in  a  whisper,  the  conversation  was 
becoming  general  and  noisy.  Every  now 
and  then  D  .  .  .  and  Louis  glanced  at 
the  clock  which  continued  its  stolid  pro- 
gress unaffected  by  the  impatience  of  the 
two  men  who  were  consulting  it.  When 
it  wanted  only  five  minutes  to  four  I 
looked  at  Louis  and  said,  "  Here's  to  your 
health !  " 

He  took  his  glass  and  raised  it  to  his 
lips  with  a  smile.  He  had  about  half- 
emptied  it  when  a  bell  sounded.  I  should 
have  thought  he  could  not  possibly  have 
turned  paler  than  he  was,  but  1  was 
wrong. 

"  That  is  the  man,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  but  not,  perhaps,  the  lady,"  I 
replied. 

"  We  shall  see  in  a  moment." 

The  ringing  of  the  bell  aroused  every- 
one's attention  and  a  dead  silence  suc- 
ceeded the  noisy  conversation  which  was 
going  round  the  table  and  occasionally 
rising  to  an  uproarious  pitch. 

Then  we  heard  some  sort  of  argument 
going  on  in  the  hall.  D  .  .  .  immediately 
rose  and  went  to  open  the  door. 

"  I  recognised  her  voice,"  said  Louis, 
grasping  my  wrist  and  squeezing  it  hard. 

"  Come,  man,  be  brave,"  I  said  ;  "  if 
she  comes  in  this  way  to  supper  with  a 
man  she  doesn't  know,  and  in  the  com- 
pany of  people  she  does  not  know  either, 
it  is  clear  that  she  is  a  light  woman,  and 
such  a  one  is  not  worthy  the  love  of  an 
honest  man." 

"  I  beg  you,  Madam,"  D  .  .  .  was  say- 


ing in  the  hall,  "  come  in  ;  I  assure  you 
that  we  are  all  friends  here." 

"  Do  come  in,  dear  Emilie,"  said 
Chateau-Renaud ;  "you  need  not  unmask, 
if  you  don't  want  to  ?  " 

"The  scoundrel!  "  murmured  Louis. 

Just  then  a  woman  entered,  escorted  or 
rather  dragged  in  by  D  .  .  .,  who  con- 
sidered that  he  was  doing  his  duty  as 
master  of  the  house,  and  by  Chateau- 
Renaud. 

"  Three  minutes  to  four,  said  Chateau- 
Renaud  to  D  ...  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Quite  right,  dear  boy,  you  have  won 
your  bet." 

"  No  !  Not  yet,  sir,"  said  the  unknown 
lady,  addressing  Chateau-Renaud  and 
rising  to  her  full  height  ;  "  I  understand 
now  why  you  were  so  pressing  ;  you  had 
made  a  bet  to  bring  me  here  to  supper, 
had  you  not  ?  " 

Chateau-Renaud  said  nothing.  The 
lady  appealed  to  D  .  .  .  "  Since  this 
gentleman  will  not  answer,  will  you,  sir, 
give  me  a  reply  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
M.  de  Chateau-Renaud  wagered  that  he 
would  bring  me  to  supper  in  your  house? " 

"  I  cannot  deny  Madam  that  M.  de 
Chateau-Renaud  held  out  that  pleasing 
hope  to  me." 

"Well,  then,  M.  de  Chateau-Renaud 
has  lost  ;  for  I  did  not  know  where  he 
was  taking  me,  and  I  supposed  I .  was 
going  to  sup  with  one  of  my  own  friends. 
As  I  have  not  come  voluntarily,  M.  de 
Chateau-Renaud,  it  seems  to  me,  is  bound 
to  lose  his  stake." 

"  But  now  that  you  are  here,  dear 
Emilie,  surely  you  will  stay  ?  "  interposed 
M.  de  Chateau-Renaud.  "  See  what  a 
merry  gathering  we  have  here  of  'fair 
women  and  brave  men.'  " 

"  Now  that  I  am  here,"  said  the  Un- 
known, "  I  will  thank  the  gentleman  who 
seems  to  be  the  master  of  the  house  for 
the  kind  welcome  he  has  given  me  ;  but 
as  unfortunately  I  cannot  accept  his  kind 
invitation,  I  will  ask  M.  Louis  de  Franchi 
to  give  me  his  arm  and  take  me  back  to 
my  own  house." 

Louis  de  Franchi  sprang  forward  and 
in  a  moment  was  between  Chateau- 
Renaud  and  the  Unknown. 

"  I  must  point  out,  Madam,"  said  the 
former  clenching  his  teeth  with  rage, 
"  that  it  was  I  who  brought  you,  and 
therefore  it  is  my  business  to  escort  you 
back." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Unknown,  "you 
are  five  men  here,  I  throw  myself  on  the 
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protection  of  your  honour  ;  you  will,  I 
trust,  prevent  M.  de  Chateau-Renaud  from 
insulting  me." 

Chateau-Renaud  started  forward  ;  we 
one  and  all  sprang  to  our  feet. 

"  Very  good,  madam,"  he  said,  "  you 
are  free  ;  but  I  know  whom  I  shall  hold 
accountable  for  this." 

"  If  you  mean  me,  sir,"  said  Louis  de 
Franchi,  with  a  proud  dignity  that  baffles 
description,  "  you  will  find  me  all  day  to- 
morrow at  7  Rue  du  Helder." 

"Very  good,  sir,  possibly  I  shall  not 
have  the  honour  of  calling  upon  you  my- 
self ;  but  I  trust  that  in  my  stead,  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  receive  two  friends 
of  mine." 

"  It  is  like  you,  sir,"  said  Louis  with  a 
contemptuous  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  "  to 
make  such  an  appointment  in  the  presence 
of  a  woman.  Come,  madam,"  he  con- 
tinued, offering  his  arm  to  the  Unknown, 
"and  believe  me,  I  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  honour  you 
are  doing  me." 

A  deep  silence  ensued,  amid  which  de 
Franchi  and  his  companion  left  the  room. 
"  Ah !  well,  gentlemen,"  said  Chateau- 
Renaud,  when  the  door  had  closed,  "  I 
have  lost  my  bet,  that's  all.  Two  even- 
ings hence  remember  all  of  us  meet  at  the 
Freres-Provengaux" 

He  sat  down  in  one  oi  the  two  vacant 
places,  and  held  out  his  glass  to  D  .  . 
who  filled  it  to  the  brim.  And  yet,  as 
may  well  be  imagined,  in  spite  of  Chateau- 
Renaud's  noisy  hilarity  the  conclusion  oi 
the  supper  was  far  from  cheerful. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

ON  the  morrow,  or  rather  the  same 
day,  I  was  at  M.  Louis  de  Franchi's 
door  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  As  I 
ascended  the  staircase  I  met  two  young 
fellows  who  were  coming  down.  One 
was  evidently  a  society  man  ;  the  other, 
wearing  the  Legion  of  Honour,  looked 
like  a  military  man,  though  he  was 
dressed  in  mufti. 

I  suspected  that  both  these  gentlemen 
were  coming  from  M.  Louis  de  Franchi, 
and  I  watched  them  to  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  ;  then  I  went  on  and  rang. 


The  servant  opened  the  door ;  his 
master  was  in  his  room. 

When  he  went  in  to  announce  me, 
Louis  who  was  seated  writing,  turned  his 
head. 

"  Ah,  there  you  are,"  he  said,  tearing 
up  the  note  and  throwing  it  into  the  fire — 
"this  note  was  for  you,  and  I  was  just 
going  to  send  it  to  you.  All  right,  Joseph, 
I  am  not  at  home  to  anyone,"  and  the 
servant  left  us. 

"  Did  you  not  meet  two  gentlemen  on 
the  stairs  ? "  asked  Louis,  bringing  for- 
ward a  chair. 

"  Yes,  one  of  them  wearing  a  decora- 
tion." 

"  Those  are  the  men." 

"  I  suspected  they  came  from  you." 

"  You  guessed  rightly." 

"  Did  they  come  on  behalf  of  M.  de 
Chateau-Renaud  ? " 

"  They  are  his  seconds." 

"  The  devil !  it  seems  he  has  taken  the 
matter  seriously." 

"You  must  acknowledge  he  couldn't 
very  well  do  anything  else." 

"  And  they  came  ?  .  .  . " 

"  To  ask  me  to  send  them  two  friends 
of  mine  to  discuss  matters  with  them  ;  it 
was  then  I  thought  of  you." 

"You  have  done  me  a  great  honour, 
but  I  cannot  appear  alone  before  them." 

"  I  have  asked  a  friend  of  mine,  Baron 
Giordano  Martelli,  to  come  to  breakfast 
with  me.  He  will  be  here  at  eleven  o'clock. 
We  will  breakfast  together,  and  at  mid- 
day you  will  kindly  go  to  these  gentlemen, 
who  have  promised  to  stay  at  home  till 
three.  Here  are  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses." 

Louis  gave  me  two  cards. 

The  name  of  one  was  Baron  Ren6  de 
Chateaugrand,  of  the  other  M.  Adrien  de 
Boissy.  The  first  lived  at  12  Rue  de  la 
Paix  ;  the  second,  who  as  I  had  surmised 
belonged  to  the  army,  was  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  and  lived  at  29 
Rue  de  Lille. 

I  fingered  the  cards  doubtfully,  turning 
them  about  in  my  hand. 

"  Well,  what  is  bothering  you  ?  "  asked 
Louis. 

"  Frankly  I  want  to  know  whether  you 
consider  this  matter  serious.  You  must 
understand,  we  shall  arrange  things  ac- 
cordingly." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Most  serious ! 
Why,  you  must  have  heard  me  put  myself 
at  M.  de  Chateau-Renaud's  disposal,  and 
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he  sends  me  his  seconds.  I  can  do  nothing 
now  but  let  things  take  their  course." 

"  Certainly,  but  ..." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Louis  smiling. 

"  But  ...  I  should  like  to  know  what 
you  are  fighting  for.  It  is  impossible  to 
watch  two  men  fight  a  duel  without  at 
least  knowing  the  cause  of  the  quarrel. 
You  are  aware  the  second  stands  in  a  more 
responsible  position  than  the  combatant." 

"  Well,  I  will  tell  you  briefly  the  cause 
of  this  quarrel.  On  my  arrival  in  Paris,  a 
friend  of  mine,  the  captain  of  a  frigate, 
introduced  me  to  his  wife.  She  was 
beautiful.  She  was  young.  The  sight  of 
her  produced  such  an  effect  upon  me  that, 
fearing  I  should  fall  in  love  with  her,  I 
availed  myself  as  seldom  as  possible  of 
the  privilege  granted  me  of  frequenting  her 
house.  My  friend  reproached  me  for  my 
indifference,  and  then  I  frankly  told  him 
the  truth  ;  that  his  wife  was  altogether 
too  charming  for  me  to  run  the  risk  of 
seeing  her  too  often.  He  smiled,  held 
out  his  hand  to  me,  and  insisted  that  I 
should  dine  with  him  that  very  day. 

" '  My  dear  fellow,'  he  said  to  me  at 
dessert,  '  in  three  weeks  I  leave  for 
Mexico  ;  perhaps  I  shall  be  away  for 
three  months,  perhaps  six,  it  may  be 
longer.  Sometimes  we  sailors  know  the 
hour  of  our  departure,  but  never  that  of 
our  return.  I  commend  Emilie  to  you  in 
my  absence.  Emilie,  I  beg  you  to  con- 
sider Louis  de  Franchi  as  your  brother.' 

"  The  young  woman  replied  by  giving 
me  her  hand.  I  was  stupefied  ;  I  did  not 
know  what  to  answer,  and  I  must  have 
appeared  abominably  stupid  to  my  future 
sister.  Three  weeks  after,  true  enough, 
my  friend  went  away.  During  these  three 
weeks  he  had  insisted  that  I  should  dine 
quietly  with  him  and  his  wife  at  least 
once  every  week. 

"Emilie  stayed  with  her  mother.  It  is 
needless  for  me  to  say  that  her  husband's 
confidence  in  me  had  made  her  sacred  in 
my  eyes.  Loving  her  more  than  a  brother 
would  do,  I  nevrx  looked  upon  her  except 
as  a  sister. 

"Six  months  passed  away.  Emilie  was 
still  staying  with  her  mother  ;  and  on  his 
departure,  her  husband  had  declared  it  his 
wish  that  she  should  continue  to  receive 
her  friends.  He  feared  nothing  so  much 
as  acquiring  the  reputation  of  being  a 
jealous  husband.  The  truth  was  he  adored 
Emilie,  and  had  complete  confidence  in 
her. 


"Therefore  Emilie  continued  to  receive. 
But  her  receptions  were  attended  chiefly 
by  intimate  friends,  and  her  mother's 
presence  deprived  even  the  most  ill- 
natured  of  any  excuse  for  censure  ;  so 
nobody  dared  to  breathe  one  syllable 
against  her  reputation. 

"  It  is  scarcely  three  months  since  M.  de 
Chateau-Renaud  came  upon  the  scene. 
You  believe  in  presentiments,  don't  you  ? 
I  trembled  at  the  first  sight  of  him.  He 
did  not  utter  one  word  to  me.  He  was 
all  that  a  man  of  the  world  should  be  in  a 
drawing-roam,  and  yet  when  he  left,  I 
already  hated  him. 

"  Why  ?  I  could  not  tell  you  myself.  Or 
rather,  I  had  observed  that  the  impression 
made  upon  me  when  I  saw  Emilie  for  the 
first  time  had  been  made  upon  him  also. 
Emilie  for  her  part  seemed  to  me  to  have 
received  him  with  unusual  coquetry. 
Doubtless  I  was  wrong,  but  as  I  have 
told  you,  in  the  depth  of  my  heart  I  had 
not  ceased  to  love  Emilie,  and  the  fact  is, 
I  was  jealous. 

"  And  so  at  the  next  evening  party  I  kept 
my  eye  on  M.  de  Chateau-Renaud.  Per- 
haps he  noticed  my  deliberate  watching 
of  him,  and  I  fancied  that  he  was  trying 
to  make  fun  of  me  while  talking  in  low 
tones  to  Emilie. 

"  Had  I  listened  simply  to  the  dictates  of 
my  heart,  I  should  that  very  evening  have 
sought  a  quarrel  with  him  under  some 
pretext  or  other,  and  fought  with  him. 

"  But  I  restrained  myself,  arguing  that 
such  conduct  would  be  absurd. 

"  Well,  my  Friday  was  henceforth  a  tor- 
ture to  me.  M.  de  Chateau-Renaud  is  a 
thorough  man  of  the  world,  a  man  of 
fashion,  and  a  celebrity.  I  recognised  his 
superiority  over  me  in  many  respects,  but 
I  considered  that  Emilie  rated  him  even 
higher  than  his  deserts. 

"Soon  I  thought  I  saw  that  I  was  not 
the  only  person  to  notice  this  preference 
of  Emilie  for  M.  de  Chateau-Renaud,  a 
preference  which  increased  so  much  and 
at  last  became  so  obvious  that  Giordano, 
who  like  me  frequented  the  house,  spoke 
to  me  about  it  one  day. 

"  Henceforth  my  course  was  clear.  I  re- 
solved in  my  turn  to  mention  it  to  Emilie, 
feeling  sure  that  it  was  only  heedlessness 
on  her  part,  and  that  if  I  opened  her  eyes 
|  regarding  her  behaviour,  she  would  be 
1  sure  to  amend  anything  that  hitherto  had 
i  made  her  liable  to  the  charge  of  frivolity. 
I  But  to  my  great  astonishment  Emilie 
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took  my  remarks  as  a  joke,  declaring  that 
I  was  mad,  and  that  those  who  shared 
my  ideas  were  equally  mad.  I  held  my 
ground.  Emilie  replied  that  she  could 
not  trust  my  opinion  in  such  an  affair, 
and  that  a  man  in  love  was  necessarily  a 
prejudiced  judge. 

"  I  was  thunderstruck  ;  her  husband 
had  told  her  everything. 

"From  that  time  forth  my  position,  as 
that  of  unfortunate  and  jealous  lover,  had 
become  ridiculous  and  insupportable,  and 
I  left  off  going  to  Emilie's  house. 

"  Though  I  had  given  up  attending  her 
receptions,  I  did  not  cease  to  hear  all 
about  her,  or  to  know  what  she  was  doing, 
and  was  no  less  miserable  ;  for  everyone 
began  to  notice  M.  de  Chateau- Renaud's 
attentions  to  Emilie  and  to  discuss  them 
openly. 

"  I  decided  to  write  to  her  ;  and  did  so  as 
delicately  as  I  possibly  could,  imploring 
her  in  the  name  of  her  honour  which  was 
at  stake,  in  the  name  of  her  absent  hus- 
band who  was  full  of  faith  in  her,  to  be 
very  careful  in  all  her  actions.  She  did 
not  answer  me. 

"Are  you  surprised?  Love  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  will  ;  the  poor  creature  was  in 
love,  and  as  she  was  in  love,  she  was 
blind,  or  rather  she  deliberately  chose  to 
be  so. 

"  Shortly  after  I  heard  it  openly  stated 
that  Emilie  was  Chateau-Renaud's  mis- 
tress. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  express  what  I 
suffered.  Then  it  was  my  poor  brother 
felt  the  counter-part  of  my  grief.  A 
fortnight  elapsed,  and  in  the  meantime 
you  arrived. 

"  The  very  day  you  called  on  me,  I  had 
received  an  anonymous  letter.  This  letter 
was  from  an  unknown  lady  who  asked  me 
to  meet  her  at  the  Opera  ball.  This  lady 
told  me  she  had  certain  information  to 
give  me  about  a  lady  friend  of  mine, 
whose  Christian  name  alone  she  mentioned 
for  the  time  being.  The  name  was 
Emilie. 

"  I  would  recognise  her  by  a  bouquet  of 
violets. 

"  I  told  you  then  I  ought  never  to  have 
gone  to  this  ball,  but  I  repeat  I  was  urged 
on  by  fate. 

"So  I  came;  I  found  my  domino  at  the 
appointed  time  and  place.  She  informed 
me  of  what  I  had  already  heard,  and  as  I 
doubted  it  or  rather  pretended  to  doubt 
it,  she  gave  me  as  a  proof  the  fact  that 


M.  de  Chateau-Renaud  had  wagered  that 
he  would  take  his  new  mistress  to  supper 
at  M.  D.'s  .  .  . 

"  Chance  so  ordered  it  that  you  knew 
M.  D  .  .  . ;  that  you  were  invited  to  that 
supper  ;  that  you  had  the  opportunity  of 
taking  a  friend  ;  that  you  offered  to  take 
me  and  that  I  agreed.  You  know  the 
rest.  Now  what  other  course  is  open  to 
me  except  to  wait  for  and  to  accept  the 
proposals  I  am  about  to  receive  ?  " 

There  was  no  reply  to  make  to  this,  so 
I  bowed  assent. 

"But,"  I  continued  anxiously  a  moment 
later,  "  I  think  I  recollect — I  hope  I  am 
wrong — that  your  brother  told  me  you 
had  never  touched  either  pistol  or  sword." 

"  That  is  true." 

"  Then  you  are  at  your  opponent's 
mercy." 

"  I  cannot  help  it,  God  will  make  that 
His  care  !  " 


CHAPTER    XV 

AT  this  moment  the  man-servant  an- 
nounced Baron  Giordano  Martelli. 

Like  Louis  de  Franchi,  he  was  a  young 
Corsican  from  the  province  of  Sartene; 
he  was  serving  in  the  nth  regiment,  and 
two  or  three  splendid  feats  of  arms  had 
won  him  his  captaincy  when  he  was  only 
twenty-three.  I  need  hardly  say  he  was 
dressed  as  a  civilian. 

"  Well,"  he  said  to  Louis,  after  bowing 
to  me,  "things  have  taken  their  natural 
course,  and  judging  by  your  letter  you 
will  probably  to-day  have  a  visit  from  M. 
de  Chateau-Renaud's  seconds." 

"  They  have  been  here,"  said  Louis. 

"  Did  these  gentlemen  leave  their 
names  and  their  addresses  ?  " 

"  Here  are  their  cards." 

"  Good  !  your  servant  told  me  breakfast 
was  ready,  let  us  take  it,  and  we  will 
afterwards  go  and  return  their  visit." 

We  went  into  the  dining  room,  and 
there  was  no  further  conversation  about 
the  matter  that  had  brought  us  together. 
It  was  then  for  the  first  time  Louis 
questioned  me  about  my  tour  in  Corsica, 
and  that  I  had  the  opportunity  of  telling 
him  the  facts  which  the  reader  already 
knows.  Now  when  the  young  man's 
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mind  was  quieted  by  the  thought  that 
to-morrow  he  would  fight  with  M.  de 
Chateau-Renaud,  all  the  associations  of 
his  country  and  family  revived  in  his 
heart  He  made  me  repeat  twenty  times 
over  what  his  brother  and  mother  had 
said  to  me.  He  was  above  all  greatly 
moved,  knowing  Lucien's  essentially 
Corsican  inclinations,  by  the  pains  he  had 
taken  to  pacify  the  Orlandi  and  Colona 
feud. 

It  struck  twelve. 

"  I  think,"  said  Louis,  "  without  in  the 
least  desiring  to  drive  you  away,  gentle- 
men, that  it  is  time  to  return  our  friend's 
visit ;  a  further  delay  might  make  them 
think  that  we  are  careless  about  the 
matter." 

"  Never  fear  for  that,"  I  rejoined,  "  it  is 
scarcely  two  hours  since  they  went  away 
from  here,  and  to  communicate  with  us 
you  needed  time." 

"  All  the  same,"  said  Baron  Giordano, 
"  Louis  is  right." 

"  Anyway,  we  must  know  now,"  I  said, 
"  which  weapon  you  prefer,  the  sword  or 
pistol." 

"  Heavens !  I've  told  you  it's  all  the 
same  to  me,  considering  I  know  nothing 
whatever  about  either  of  them.  Besides, 
M.  de  Chateau-Renaud  will  save  me  the 
trouble  of  choosing.  No  doubt  he  con- 
siders himself  the  offended  party,  and  thus 
he  has  the  right  to  select  what  weapon 
best  suits  him." 

"  But  the  offence  is  open  to  discussion. 
You  did  nothing  but  offer  your  arm  as 
requested." 

"  Listen,"  said  Louis  to  me,  "  to  my 
thinking,  all  discussion  might  look  like  a 
desire  to  patch  things  up.  I  am  of  a 
peaceful  disposition,  as  you  know ;  I  am 
far  from  being  a  duellist, — since  this  is  my 
first  affair  of  the  kind,  but  just  because  of 
all  these  reasons  I  wish  to  play  the  game 
properly." 

"  It  is  easy  enough  for  you  to  say  that, 
my  friend ;  you  are  merely  playing  with 
your  life,  and  you  leave  upon  us  in  dealing 
with  your  friends  the  responsibility  for 
whatever  may  happen." 

"  As  to  that,  you  need  have  no  uneasi- 
ness. I  know  my  mother  and  brother. 
They  will  ask  you  :  '  Did  Louis  behave 
like  a  brave  man  ? '  And  when  you  have 
answered :  '  Yes,'  they  will  say  '  It  is 
well.' " 

"  But  after  all,  we  must  know  which 
weapon  you  prefer." 


"  Very  well,  if  they  propose  the  pistol, 
accept  it  at  once." 

"  That  is  my  advice,  too,"  said  the 
Baron. 

"  Let  it  be  the  pistol,  then,"  I  replied, 
"  since  you  both  counsel  it.  But  the  pistol 
is  a  detestable  weapon." 

"  Have  I  time  to  learn  the  use  of  the 
sword  between  now  and  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  No.  With  a  good  lesson,  however, 
from  Grisier  you  might  just  learn  to  defend 
yourself." 

Louis  smiled.  "  Believe  me,"  said  he, 
"  what  will  happen  to  me  to-morrow 
is  already  written  above,  and  nothing 
that  you  or  I  can  do  will  make  any 
difference." 

After  this  we  shook  hands  with  him, 
and  descended  the  stairs.  Our  first  call 
was  naturally  upon  the  nearest  of  our 
adversary's  seconds.  We  found  ourselves 
accordingly  at  M.  Rene  de  Chateaugrand's 
apartments,  who  lived,  as  we  said  before, 
at  12  Rue  de  la  Paix. 

Entrance  was  forbidden  to  everyone 
who  should  call  except  on  behalf  of  M. 
Louis  de  Franchi.  We  stated  our  mis- 
sion, presented  our  cards,  and  were  at 
once  admitted. 

We  found  in  M.  de  Chateaugrand  a 
polished  man  of  the  world.  He  would 
not  hear  of  our  giving  ourselves  the  trouble 
of  going  on  to  M.  de  Boissy's  house,  tell- 
ing us  they  had  agreed  together  that  the 
first  on  whom  we  should  call  would  send 
for  the  other. 

Then  he  forthwith  despatched  his  man 
to  tell  M.  Adrien  de  Boissy  that  we  were 
waiting  for  him  at  his  house. 

During  this  short  period  of  waiting,  the 
business  which  brought  us  was  not  touched 
upon  in  the  slightest  degree.  We  discussed 
races,  shooting,  and  the  opera.  In  about 
ten  minutes  M.  de  Boissy  arrived. 

These  gentlemen  did  not  even  bring 
forward  a  claim  to  the  choice  of  weapons. 
M.  de  Chateau-Renaud  being  equally 
familiar  with  sword  or  pistol,  he  left  the 
choice  to  M.  de  Franchi  himself  or  to 
chance.  A  louis  was  tossed,  "  heads  "  for 
sword,  "  tails  "  for  pistol.  The  coin  fell 
"  tails." 

It  was  settled  then  that  the  duel  should 
take  place  next  day  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes  ;  that 
the  opponents  should  stand  twenty  paces 
from  each  other  ;  that  there  should  be 
three  claps  of  the  hands ;  that  at  the  third 
clap  they  should  fire. 
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We  returned  to  give  this  answer  to  de 
Franchi. 

The  same  evening  I  found,  on  returning 
to  my  own  house,  M.  de  Chateaugrand's 
and  M.  de  Boissy's  cards. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

T  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  called 
_  _  on  M.  de  Franchi  to  ask  him  if  he 
had  no  instructions  to  give  me,  but  he 
begged  me  to  wait  till  the  next  day, 
answering  me  in  a  strange  tone  :  "  Night 
brings  counsel." 

The  next  day  therefore,  instead  of  join- 
ing him  at  eight  o'clock,  which  gave  us 
just  sufficient  margin  to  be  at  the  place  of 
meeting  at  nine,  I  was  at  Louis  de 
Franchi's  house  at  half-past  seven.  He 
was  already  in  his  study  and  writing. 

He  turned  round  at  the  sound  I  made 
in  opening  the  door.  He  was  very  pale. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  "  I  am  finishing 
writing  to  my  mother,  will  you  sit  down  ? 
Take  a  paper,  if  the  papers  are  come  ;  see, 
there  is  the  Presse,  there  is  a  charming 
story  of  M.  de  Mery's  in  it." 

I  took  the  paper  he  pointed  out  and  sat 
down,  comparing  in  amazement  the  con- 
trast between  the  young  man's  almost 
livid  pallor  and  his  gentle,  serious,  quiet 
voice. 

I  tried  to  read,  but  my  eyes  followed 
the  letters  without  their  conveying  any 
distinct  sense  to  my  mind. 

"  I  have  done,"  he  said  in  five  minutes 
time.  And  ringing  at  once  for  his  valet  : 
"  Joseph,  I  am  not  at  home  to  anyone,  not 
even  to  Giordano  ;  show  him  into  the 
drawing-room.  I  wish  to  be  ten  minutes 
alone  with  this  gentleman,  without  being 
interrupted  by  anyone  at  all." 

The  valet  shut  the  door. 

"You  understand,"  he  said  to  me,  "my 
dear  Alexandre,  Giordano  is  a  Corsican, 
and  he  has  Corsican  ideas,  and  so  I  can- 
not trust  in  him  as  I  wish  ;  I  shall  ask 
secrecy  of  him  and  that  is  all.  But  for 
yourself,  you  must  promise  to  fulfil  my 
instructions  in  every  detail." 

"  By  all  means !  surely  that  is  a  second's 
duty." 

"  A  duty  so  much  the  more  incumbent, 


because  you  will  thus  perhaps  save  our 
family  a  second  misfortune." 

"  A  second  misfortune  ?  "  I  asked  him 
in  astonishment. 

"  See,"  he  said,  "  here  is  what  I  have 
written  to  my  mother  ;  read  this  letter." 

I   took   the   letter   from   de    Franchi's 
hands,  and  read  it  with  increasing  amaze- 
ment. 
"  MY  DEAR  MOTHER, 

"  If  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  both 
brave  as  a  Spartan  and  resigned  as  a 
Christian,  I  would  use  every  possible 
means  to  prepare  you  for  the  terrible  griei 
that  is  coming  on  you;  when  you  re- 
ceive this  letter,  you  will  have  one  son 
only. 

"  Lucien,  my  beloved  brother,  you  must 
love  our  mother  for  us  both  ! 

"  The  day  before  yesterday  I  was  seized 
with  brain  fever.  I  took  little  notice  of 
the  first  symptoms ;  the  doctor  came  too 
late !  There  is  no  hope  for  me,  dear 
mother,  except  in  a  miracle,  and  what 
right  have  I  to  hope  that  God  will  work 
this  miracle  for  me  ? 

"  I  am  writing  to  you  in  a  lucid  interval ; 
if  I  die,  this  letter  will  be  posted  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  my  death;  for  in  the 
egotism  of  my  love  for  you,  I  should  like 
you  to  know  I  have  died  regretting 
nothing  in  the  whole  world  except  yours 
and  my  brother's  affection. 

"  Good-bye,  mother. 

"  Do  not  grieve ;  it  is  the  soul  and  not 
the  body  which  loved  you,  and  wherever 
the  soul  goes,  it  will  continue  to  love  you. 

"  Good-bye,  Lucien. 

"  Never  leave  our  mother,  and  remem- 
ber she  has  only  you  left  now. 
"  Your  son, 
"  Your  brother, 

"  Louis  DE  FRANCHI." 

After  reading  these  last  words  I  turned 
to  look  at  the  man  who  had  written  them. 

"  What,"  I  asked,  "  is  the  meaning  of 
this  ? " 

"  Do  you  not  understand  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No." 

"  I  shall  be  killed  at  ten  minutes  past 
nine  o'clock." 

"  You  will  be  killed  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  But  you  are  mad !  What  has  pos- 
sessed you  with  such  an  idea  ?  " 

"  I  am  neither  mad  nor  possessed,  my 
clear  friend  ...  I  have  been  forewarned, 
that  is  all." 

"  Forewarned,  and  by  whom  ?  " 
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"  Did  not  my  brother  tell  you,"  Louis 
asked  smiling,  "  that  the  men  in  our  family 
enjoy  a  singular  privilege  ?  " 

"  It  is  true,"  I  answered,  trembling  in 
spite  of  myself, — "  he  spoke  to  me  of  ap- 
paritions." 

"  That  is  it.  Well,  my  father  appeared  to 
me  last  night ;  that  is  why  you  found  me 
so  pale.  The  sight  of  the  dead  blanches 
the  living." 

I  looked  at  him  with  an  astonishment 
which  was  not  void  of  terror. 

"You  saw  your  father  last  night,  you 
say — " 

"  Yes." 

"  Did  he  speak  to  you  ?  " 

"  Yes.     He  announced  my  death." 

"  It  was  some  terrible  dream,"  I  said. 

"  It  was  a  terrible  reality." 

"  You  were  sleeping  ?  " 

"  I  was  lying  awake.  .  .  .  Do  you  not 
believe,  then,  a  father  may  visit  his  son  ?  " 

I  bowed  my  head ;  for  at  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  I  myself  verily  believed  in  such 
a  possibility. 

"  How  did  it  happen  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  In  the  most  simple  and  natural  manner. 
I  was  reading,  while  waiting  for  my 
father ;  for  I  knew  if  any  danger  threatened 
me  my  father  would  appear  to  me.  At 
night  my  lamp  paled  of  itself,  the  door 
slowly  opened,  and  my  father  appeared." 

"  In  what  form  ?  "  I  enquired. 

"  Just  as  he  was  in  his  life-time,  dressed 
in  the  clothes  he  habitually  wore  ;  only  he 
was  very  pale  and  his  eyes  were  without 
any  light." 

"  Ah,  God  in  Heaven  !  " 

"  Then  he  slowly  drew  near  my  bed.  I 
raised  myself  on  my  elbow." 

"  Welcome,  father,"  I  said. 

"  He  came  nearer  to  me,  looked  at  me 
steadfastly,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  his 
visionless  eyes  were  lightened  by  the 
strength  of  a  father's  affection." 

"Go  on,"  Isaid. 

"  Then  his  lips  moved,  and  strange  to 
say,  though  his  words  produced  no  sound, 
I  heard  them  repeated  within  me,  distinct 
and  vibrating  like  an  echo." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  to  you  ?  " 

"  He  said, '  Turn  your  thoughts  to  God, 
my  son  ! '  " 

"'  So  I  shall  be  killed  in  this  duel  ? '  I 
asked.  Then  I  saw  two  tears  fall  from 
the  visionless  eyes  on  the  spectre's  pallid 
face. 

"  '  At  what  hour  ? '  I  asked. 

"  He   turned    his    finger   towards   the 


clock.  I  looked  in  the  direction  he 
indicated.  The  clock  pointed  to  ten 
minutes  past  nine.  Then  I  answered 
him,  '  It  is  well,  my  father.  The  will  of 
God  be  done.  I  leave  my  mother,  it  is 
true,  but  it  is  to  rejoin  you.1  " 

"  A  pale  smile  flitted  across  his  lips, 
and  making  a  sign  of  farewell,  he 
departed.  The  door  opened  of  itself 
before  him.  .  .  .  He  disappeared,  and 
the  door  shut." 

The  story  was  so  simply  and  so 
naturally  told  as  to  make  it  evident 
either  that  the  scene  which  de  Franchi 
related  had  actually  taken  place,  or  that 
in  the  perturbed  state  of  his  mind,  he  had 
been  the  sport  of  an  illusion,  which  he 
had  accepted  for  truth,  and  which  there- 
fore was  as  terrible  as  truth. 

I  wiped  away  the  sweat  that  had  broken 
out  on  my  forehead. 

"  Now,"  said  Louis,  "  you  know  my 
brother  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  What  do  you  suppose  he  will  do 
when  he  hears  I  have  been  killed  in  a 
duel  ?  " 

"  He  will  instantly  leave  Sullacaro  to 
come  and  fight  with  the  man  who  has 
killed  you." 

"  Even  so.  And  if  he  is  killed  in  his 
turn,  my  mother  will  be  thrice  a  widow, 
widowed  of  her  husband,  widowed  of  her 
two  sons." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  It  is  too  awful  to 
think  of." 

"  Well,  it  is  this  we  must  avoid.  That 
is  my  object  in  writing  this  letter. 
Believing  I  am  dead  of  brain  fever,  my 
brother  will  not  blame  anyone,  and  my 
mother  will  console  herself  more  easily, 
thinking  me  struck  down  by  the  will  of 
God,  than  if  she  knows  me  to  have  been 
slain  by  the  hand  of  man." 

"  Unless  .  .  .  that  is  ...  ." 

"  Unless,  what  .  .  .  ?  "  I  repeated. 

"  Oh !  no  .  .  .  "  resumed  Louis,  "  I 
hope  that  will  not  be." 

I  saw  that  he  was  answering  some 
private  fear  of  his  own,  and  I  did  not  in- 
sist further.  At  that  moment  the  door 
opened. 

"  My  dear  de  Franchi,"  said  Baron 
Giordano,  "  I  have  respected  your  in- 
structions as  long  as  it  was  possible.  But 
it  is  eight  o'clock  ;  the  meeting  is  at  nine ; 
we  have  to  go  four  miles  or  so,  and  we 
must  be  off." 

"  I  am  ready,  my  dear  fellow.     Come 
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in.  I  have  said  all  I  had  to  say  to  my 
friend."  He  placed  a  finger  on  his  lips 
as  he  looked  at  me. 

"  And  for  you,  my  friend,"  he  con- 
tinued, turning  towards  the  table,  and 
taking  a  sealed  letter  which  lay  on  it, 
"  this  is  what  you  have  to  do.  If  any 
harm  comes  to  me,  read  this  note,  and 
comply,  I  beg  you,  with  what  I  ask  of  you." 

"  I  will,  absolutely." 

"  You  undertook  to  supply  the  weapons, 
did  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  just  as  I  was  starting,  I  dis- 
covered that  one  would  not  cock  properly. 
As  we  pass  Devisme's,  we  will  get  a  case 
of  pistols." 

Louis  looked  at  me  smiling  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  me.  He  had  compre- 
hended my  wish  that  he  should  not  be 
killed  with  my  pistols. 

"  Have  you  a  carriage  ?  "  asked  Louis, 
"  or  shall  Joseph  go  and  fetch  one  ?  " 

"  I  have  my  brougham  at  the  door," 
said  the  Baron,  "  and  if  we  pack  rather 
tight,  it  will  hold  three.  It  will  be  an 
advantage  too,  as  we  are  a  little  late ; 
we  shall  travel  faster  with  my  horses  than 
with  a  cab  horse." 

"  Let  us  go,"  said  Louis  ;  and  we  went 
downstairs.  At  the  door,  Joseph  was 
waiting  for  us. 

"  Shall  I  go  with  you,  sir  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,  Joseph,"  answered  Louis,  "  no, 
it  is  unnecessary.  I  shall  not  want  you." 

Then  dropping  behind  a  little :  "  See, 
my  friend,"  he  said,  slipping  some  notes 
into  his  hand,  "  if  I  have  ever  been  im- 
patient with  you  in  any  fit  of  ill-temper, 
forgive  me." 

"  Oh !  sir,"  cried  Joseph,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  "  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Louis. 

And  springing  into  the  carriage,  he 
placed  himself  between  us. 

"  He  is  a  good  servant,"  he  said,  cast- 
ing a  last  look  on  Joseph,  "and  if  either  of 
you  can  do  him  a  good  turn,  I  shall  be 
very  grateful  to  you  for  it." 

"  Are  you  sending  him  away  ?  "  asked 
the  Baron. 

"  No,"  said  Louis  smiling,  "  I  am 
leaving  him,  that  is  all." 

We  stopped  at  Devisme's  door  long 
enough  to  allow  us  to  get  a  case  of  pistols, 
powder,  and  balls  ;  then  we  set  off  again 
at  a  rapid  trot. 


CHAPTER   XVII 

\  T  7  E  were  at  Vincennes  at  five  minutes 
y  V'       to  nine. 

Another  carriage  arrived  at  the  same 
time  as  ours;  it  was  M.  de  Chateau- 
Renaud's. 

We  entered  the  wood  by  two  different 
roads.  Our  coachmen  were  to  meet  each 
other  again  in  the  Great  Avenue. 

A  few  minutes  more  and  we  were  at 
the  appointed  spot. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Louis,  getting  down 
first,  "  you  remember,  no  possible  terms." 

"  Still  ..."  I  said,  coming  close  to 
him." 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  fellow,  you  must  remem- 
ber that  after  the  disclosure  I  have  made 
to  you,  you  are  the  last  person  who  should 
propose  or  receive  any." 

I  bowed  my  head  before  this  absolute 
decision,  which  for  me  was  a  decision 
beyond  appeal.  We  left  Louis  near  the 
carriage,  and  proceeded  towards  M.  de 
Boissy  and  M.  de  Chateaugrand. 

Baron  Giordano  carried  the  case  of 
pistols.  We  bowed  to  each  other. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Baron  Giordano. 
"  in  circumstances  like  ours  the  shortest 
compliments  are  the  best ;  for  we  may  be 
interrupted  at  any  moment.  We  were 
instructed  to  bring  weapons,  here  they  are. 
Will  you  examine  them  ?  We  have  this 
moment  brought  them  from  the  gun- 
smith's, and  we  pledge  our  word  that 
M.  Louis  de  Franchi  has  not  even  seen 
them." 

"  It  is  unnecessary,  sir,"  answered  the 
Vicomte  de  Chateaugrand ;  "  we  know 
whom  we  are  dealing  with." 

And  taking  one  pistol,  while  M.  de 
Boissy  took  another,  the  two  seconds 
manoeuvred  the  springs  while  they  ex- 
amined the  bore. 

"  These  are  ordinary  shooting  pistols, 
and  have  never  been  used  before,"  said 
the  Baron;  "is  it  permissible  or  not  to 
use  the  double-action  trigger  ? " 

"Well,"  said  M.  de  Boissy, "my  opinion 
is  that  each  man  should  do  what  suits 
him,  and  as  he  is  accustomed." 

"  Well  and  good,"  said  Baron  Giordano. 

"  Everything  that  makes  the  chances 
equal  will  suit." 

"Then  you  will  let  M.  de  Franchi 
know,  and  we  will  tell  M.  de  Chateau  - 
Renaud." 

"  That  is  settled,  then.  And  now,  sir," 
continued  Baron  Giordano,  "we  have 
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brought  the  weapons ;  it  is  for  you  to  load 
them." 

The  two  young  men  took  each  a  pistol, 
carefully  measured  out  an  equal  charge  of 
powder,  and  picking  out  two  bullets  at 
random,  fitted  them  into  the  barrels. 
During  this  operation,  in  which  I  did  not 
care  to  take  part,  I  went  up  to  Louis, 
who  welcomed  me  with  a  smile.  "  You 
won't  forget,"  he  said,  "  anything  I  have 
asked  you  to  do,  and  you  will  prevail  upon 
Giordano — as  indeed  I  request  him  in  this 
letter  I  have  given  him — not  to  say  a 
word  either  to  my  mother  or  my  brother. 
Be  careful  also  that  the  affair  does  not 
get  into  the  papers,  or  if  they  do  refer 
to  it,  make  sure  that  no  names  are 
mentioned." 

"  So  you  still  cherish  your  sad  convic- 
tion that  this  duel  will  be  fatal  to  you  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  I  am  more  convinced  of  it  than 
ever  ;  but  you  will  at  any  rate  do  me  the 
justice  of  allowing  that  I  face  the  approach 
of  death  as  a  Corsican  should." 

"  Your  wonderful  coolness,  my  dear 
de  Franchi,  makes  me  hope  that  you  are 
not  really  convinced  yourself." 

Louis  drew  out  his  watch.  "  I  have 
still  seven  minutes  to  live,"  he  said. 
"  Here,  you  see,  is  my  watch  ;  you  must 
keep  it  in  memory  of  me ;  it  is  an 
excellent  one — a  Breguet" 

I  took  the  watch,  while  I  grasped  de 
Franchi's  hand  and  replied,  "  In  eight 
minutes  I  hope  I  shall  return  it  to  you." 

"  No  more  of  that  now,"  he  said ; 
"  here  come  these  gentlemen." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Vicomte  de 
Chateaugrand,  "  there  should  be  just 
here,  a  little  to  the  right,  a  glade  which  I 
investigated  for  an  affair  of  my  own  last 
year.  Shall  we  look  for  it  ?  It  will  be 
better  than  a  public  pathway,  where  we 
might  be  seen  and  interrupted." 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Baron  Giordano 
Martelli,  "  lead  the  way,  sir ;  we  will 
follow  you." 

The  Vicomte  went  on  in  front,  while 
we  followed  in  two  separate  parties.  Soon, 
after  thirty  yards  or  so  of  an  almost 
imperceptible  descent,  we  found  ourselves 
in  the  middle  of  a  clear  space  which  had 
once,  no  doubt,  been  a  pond  like  that  of 
Auteuil.  Now,  completely  dried  up,  it 
formed  a  low-lying  meadow  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  sloping  ground — an  ideal 
position  it  seemed  for  the  business  which 
had  brought  us  there. 


"  M.  Martelli,"  said  the  Vicomte, 
"  will  you  measure  the  distance  with 
me  ?  " 

The  Baron  bowed  assent,  and  placing 
himself  side  by  side  with  M.  de 
Chateaugrand,  they  stepped  twenty 
ordinary  paces. 

Thus  I  was  left  for  a  few  moments 
alone  with  de  Franchi. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  remarked,  "  you 
will  find  my  will  on  the  table  at  which  I 
was  writing  when  you  came  in." 

"  Very  good,"  I  answered,  "  I  will  see 
to  that." 

"  Gentlemen,  whenever  you  are  ready," 
said  the  Vicomte. 

"  I  am  here,"  was  Louis'  reply. 
"  Farewell,  dear  friend !  and  thank  you 
for  all  the  trouble  you  have  taken  for  me — 
to  say  nothing "  (he  added  with  a 
melancholy  smile)  "  of  that  which  I  shall 
still  give  you." 

I  took  his  hand,  which  was  cold  but 
perfectly  steady. 

"  Come  now,"  I  said,  "  forget  all 
about  last  night's  apparition  and  aim  your 
best." 

"  Do  you  remember  the  Freyschutz  ?  " 

"  I  do." 

"  You  know,  then,  '  Every  bullet  has 
its  billet.'  .  .  .  Farewell." 

Moving  away,  he  met  Baron  Giordano, 
who  held  the  pistol  intended  for  him ; 
this  he  took,  cocked  it,  and  without  even 
looking  at  it  took  up  his  position  at  the 
place  marked  by  a  handkerchief.  M.  de 
Chateau-Renaud  was  already  at  his 
station.  A  moment  of  grim  silence 
followed,  during  which  the  two  com- 
batants bowed  to  their  seconds,  to  the 
opponents'  seconds,  and  finally  to  each 
other.  M.  de  Chateau-Renaud  seemed 
quite  familiar  with  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
smiled  like  a  man  sure  of  his  skill. 
Perhaps  he  was  also  aware  that  this  was 
the  first  time  de  Franchi  had  ever  held  a 
pistol. 

Louis  was  calm  and  cold,  his  fine  head 
showing  like  a  marble  bust. 

"  Come,  gentlemen,"  said  Chateau- 
Renaud  to  the  seconds,  "  we  are  waiting." 

Louis  gave  me  one  last  look,  then 
lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

"  Are  you  ready,  gentlemen  ? "  said 
Chateaugrand.  And  then  clapping  his 
hands.  "  One  .  .  .  two  .  .  three.  . " 

The  two  shots  were  simultaneous.  I 
saw  Louis  de  Franchi  turn  round  twice 
and  fall  foi  ward  on  one  knee.  Chateau- 
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Renaud  remained  standing ;  the  lapel  of 
his  frock-coat  had  been  shot  through — 
that  was  all.  Rushing  to  Louis,  I  said, 
"  You  are  wounded  ? "  He  tried  to 
answer,  but  in  vain ;  a  froth  of  blood 
came  on  his  lips.  He  dropped  the  pistol 
and  put  his  hand  to  the  right  side  of  his 
breast.  On  his  coat  was  just  visible  a 
hole  large  enough  to  insert  the  tip  of 
one's  little  finger. 

"  Baron,"  I  cried  out,  "  make  haste  to 
the  barracks  and  bring  the  regimental 
surgeon."  But  de  Franchi,  mustering 
his  strength,  stopped  Giordano,  shaking 
his  head  to  indicate  that  it  was  useless. 
At  the  same  time  he  sank  down  on  the 
other  knee.  M.  de  Chateau- Renaud  at 
once  retired,  but  his  two  seconds  came 
up  to  the  injured  man.  Meanwhile  we 
had  unbuttoned  the  coat,  and  torn  open 
the  waistcoat  and  shirt.  The  bullet  had 
gone  in  under  the  sixth  rib  on  the  right 
side  and  came  out  a  little  above  the  left 
hip.  At  every  gasp  the  dying  man  took, 
the  blood  spurted  through  the  two 
wounds.  It  was  quite  clear  that  the 
wound  was  mortal. 

"  M.  de  Franchi,"  said  Chateaugrand, 
"  we  are  horrified,  you  may  be  sure,  at 
the  result  of  this  unlucky  business,  and 
we  hope  that  you  bear  no  malice  to  M.  de 
Chateau-Renaud." 

"  No  .  .  no  .  . "  murmured  the 
wounded  man,  "  I  forgive  him ;  but  .  .  . 
he  must  go  ...  he  must  leave  Paris." 
Then  he  turned  with  difficulty  towards 
me,  and  said,  "  Remember  your  promise." 

"  I  swear  to  you  that  your  wishes  shall 
be  carried  out." 

"  And  now,"  he  added  with  a  smile, 
"  look  at  the  watch." 

So  saying,  he  sank  back  with  a  long- 
drawn  sigh — his  last. 

I  looked  at  the  watch ;  it  was  exactly 
ten  minutes  past  nine. 

Then  I  turned  my  eye  to  Louis  de 
Franchi ;  he  was  dead. 

We  conveyed  the  body  back  to  his 
house,  and  while  Giordano  went  to  make 
the  necessary  statement  to  the  District 
Commissary  of  Police,  I  carried  Louis' 
corpse  up  to  his  room,  assisted  by  Joseph, 
who — poor  fellow — was  weeping  bitterly. 
As  I  entered  the  apartment,  my  eyes 
unintentionally  turned  to  the  clock,  which 
indicated  ten  minutes  after  nine.  Pre- 
sumably they  had  forgotten  to  wind  it  up, 
and  it  had  stopped  just  at  that  time. 
Almost  immediately  after  Baron  Giordano 


arrived,  accompanied  by  the  police  officials 
who,  being  duly  informed  by  him,  were 
come  to  seal  up  everything. 

The  Baron  wanted  to  send  a  letter  of 
notification  to  the  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances of  the  deceased  ;  but  I  begged  him 
before  doing  so  to  read  the  letter  which 
Louis  had  handed  him  as  we  were  starting 
for  the  ground.  This  was  the  letter  in 
which  Louis  asked  that  the  cause  of  his 
death  might  be  concealed  from  Lucien, 
and  that — to  prevent  the  secret  leaking 
out — the  burial  might  be  conducted  quietly 
and  without  display.  The  Baron  acqui- 
esced in  these  instructions ;  for  my  own 
part,  I  started  at  once  to  call  on  MM.  de 
Boissy  and  de  Chateaugrand,  my  object 
being  to  request  them  to  keep  silence 
about  this  sad  affair,  and  to  induce  them 
to  urge  upon  M.  de  Chateau-Renaud  his 
leaving  Paris  at  any  rate  for  a  little  while, 
— without  disclosing  to  him  the  reason 
why  his  departure  was  desired.  They 
promised  me  to  further  my  wishes  to  the 
best  of  their  power ;  and  while  they  went 
off  to  see  M.  de  Chateau-Renaud,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  post  the  letter  which  informed 
Madame  de  Franchi  that  her  son  had 
just  died  of  brain  fever. 


CHAPTER    XVIII 

/"CONTRARY  to  what  is  usual  in  such 
\_s  cases,  the  duel  made  little  sensa- 
tion. Even  the  newspapers — those  noisy 
and  lying  trumpets  of  publicity — held 
their  peace.  None  but  a  few  intimate 
friends  followed  to  Pere-Lachaise  the 
remains  of  the  ill-fated  young  man.  The 
only  failure  in  the  arrangements  was  that 
M.  de  Chateau-Renaud,  turning  a  deaf  ear 
to  all  representations,  refused  to  leave 
Paris.  It  had  occurred  to  me  for  a  mo- 
ment to  follow  up  Louis'  letter  to  his  fam- 
ily by  a  letter  from  myself;  but,  however 
excellent  the  end  in  view,  I  had  shrunk 
from  this  falsehood  in  regard  to  the 
death  of  a  son  and  a  brother.  I  felt 
sure  that  this  course  of  action  had  cost 
Louis  himself  a  struggle,  and  that  he  had 
only  adopted  it  because  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  reason  he  had  given  me. 
And  so,  at  the  risk  of  being  considered 
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indifferent  or  even  ungrateful,  I  wrote 
nothing, — a  course  which  I  was  certain 
that  Baron  Giordano  had  also  followed. 

Five  days  after  the  funeral,  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  I  was  working  at 
my  table  by  the  fireside  alone  and  in  a 
decidedly  gloomy  frame  of  mind,  when 
my  servant  came  in,  closed  the  door 
hurriedly,  and  in  an  alarmed  tone  told  me 
that  M.  de  Franchi  wanted  to  speak  to 
me.  I  turned  and  looked  steadily  at  the 
man,  he  was  deadly  pale. 

"  What's  that  you  are  saying,  Victor  ?  " 
I  asked  him. 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  I  hardly 
know  myself." 

"  Who  is  this  M.  de  Franchi  you  are 
speaking  of  ?  Come  now." 

"  Your  friend,  sir  ...  the  gentleman 
who  has  been  here  once  or  twice  to  see 
you  ..." 

"  You  must  be  out  of  your  mind,  my 
good  man.  Don't  you  know  that  he  un- 
happily died  five  days  ago  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  and  that  is  why  you  see  me 
so  upset.  He  rang  the  bell  ;  I  happened 
to  be  in  the  hall,  and  went  and  opened 
the  door.  I  shrank  back  the  instant 
I  saw  who  it  was.  Then  he  walked  in, 
and  asked  if  you  were  at  home:  I  was 
so  dumfounded  I  said,  'Yes!  you  were.' 
'  Go  and  tell  your  master,'  he  said, 
'that  M.  de  Franchi  would  like  to  speak 
to  him.'  And  so  I  have  come." 

"  You  are  crazy,  man  !  The  hall  was 
badly  lighted,  no  doubt,  and  your  eyesight 
was  at  fault ;  or  you  were  not  quite  awake 
and  you  heard  wrong.  Go  back  and  ask 
him  his  name  again." 

"  Oh  !  it's  useless,  and  I  swear  to  you, 
sir,  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  both  saw  and 
heard  perfectly." 

"  Then  show  him  in." 

Trembling  all  over,  Victor  returned  to 
the  door  and  opened  it ;  then  still  keeping 
inside  my  room,  he  said :  "  Please  step 
in,  sir !  " 

Immediately,  in  spite  of  the  carpet 
which  muffled  the  sound,  I  heard  steps 
crossing  the  drawing-room  and  approach- 
ing my  room.  Then  in  another  moment, 
I  did  actually  see  M.  de  Franchi  appear 
on  the  threshold. 

I  confess  my  first  sensation  was 
one  of  terror  ;  I  rose,  and  drew  back 
slightly. 

"  Forgive  my  disturbing  you  at  such  an 
hour,"  said  M.  de  Franchi,  "  but  I  only 
arrived  ten  minutes  ago,  and  you  under- 


I  stand  that  I  could  not  wait  till  to-morrow 
to  come  and  talk  with  you." 

"  Oh !  my  dear  Lucien,"  I  cried,  run- 
ning to  him  and  flinging  my  arms  round 
him  ;  "  it's  you,  it's  you,  then."  And  in 
spite  of  myself,  tears  fell  from  my  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  it  is  I." 

I  reckoned  up  the  time.  The  letter 
could  hardly  have  reached,  I  will  not  say 
Sullacaro,  but  even  Ajaccio. 

"  God  in  Heaven !  "  I  cried,  "  then  you 
know  nothing." 

"  I  know  everything,"  he  said. 

"  What,  everything  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Victor,"  I  said,  turning  round  to  my 
valet  who  was  still  far  from  reassured, 
"  leave  us,  and  come  back  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  with  a  tray  and  all  that  we  shall 
want.  You  will  have  supper  with  me, 
Lucien,  and  sleep  here,  will  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  accept  gladly,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
eaten  nothing  since  Auxerre.  Then  as 
nobody  knew  me,  or  rather,"  he  added 
with  a  smile  that  was  profoundly  sad,  "  as 
everybody  appeared  to  recognise  me  at 
my  brother's  house,  they  would  not  open 
the  door  to  me,  and  I  came  away  leaving 
the  whole  house  utterly  panic-stricken." 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  Lucien,  your  like- 
ness to  Louis  is  so  great,  that  even  I  just 
now  was  dumfounded  by  it." 

"  What !  "  cried  Victor,  who  had  not 
yet  brought  himself  to  leave  the  room, 
"  so  this  gentleman  is  his  brother  .  .  .  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  but  off  with  you  and  see  to  our 
supper." 

Victor  went  out  ;  and  we  found  our- 
selves alone. 

I  took  Lucien  by  the  hand  and  led  him 
to  an  arm-chair.  Then  I  seated  myself 
close  beside  him. 

"  But,"  I  said  to  him,  being  more  and 
more  astonished  at  seeing  him,  "  you  were 
on  the  way,  when  you  heard  the  fatal 
news." 

"  No,  I  was  at  Sullacaro." 

"  Impossible  !  your  brother's  letter  can 
scarcely  have  arrived  even  now." 

"You  have  forgotten  what  Burger's 
ballad  says,  my  dear  Alexandre, — 'the 
dead  ride  fast.' " 

I  shivered.  "  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Explain  yourself  ;  I  do  not  understand." 

"  Have  you  forgotten  what  I  toid  you 
about  the  ghostly  apparitions  peculiar  to 
our  family  ?  " 

"  You  have  seen  your  brother  again  ? " 
I  cried. 
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"  Yes." 

"  And  when  was  that  ?  " 

"  During  the  night  between  the  i6th 
and  lyth." 

"  And  he  told  you  everything  ?  " 

"  Everything." 

"  He  told  you  that  he  was  dead  ?  " 

"  He  told  me  he  had  been  killed  ;  dead 
men  do  not  lie." 

"  He  told  you  how  ?  " 

"  In  a  duel." 

"  By  whom  ?  " 

"  By  M.  de  Chateau-Renaud." 

"  No,  it  cannot  be,"  I  said  ;  "  you  have 
found  it  out  some  other  way." 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  in  a  mood  for 
jesting  ?  " 

"  Forgive  me  !  but  really  what  you  tell 
me  is  so  strange,  and  whatever  befalls  you, 
you  and  your  brother,  is  so  outside  the 
laws  of  Nature  ..." 

"  That  you  will  not  believe  it,  eh  ?  I 
understand.  But  stop,"  he  said  to  me, 
opening  his  shirt  and  showing  me  a  blue 
mark  impressed  on  his  skin  under  the 
sixth  rib  on  the  right  side,  "  will  you  be- 
lieve that  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  cried,  "  that  is  the  exact  spot 
where  your  brother  was  hit." 

"And  the  ball  came  out  here,  did  it 
not  .  .  .  ?  "  continued  Lucien,  placing  his 
finger  above  the  left  hip. 

"  It  is  miraculous  !  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  And  now,"  he  went  on,  "  would  you 
like  me  to  tell  you  at  what  time  he  died? " 

"  Yes !  tell  me." 

"  At  ten  minutes  past  nine." 

"  Come,  Lucien,  tell  me  the  whole  his- 
tory from  end  to  end.  I  am  getting  dazed 
with  asking  you  questions,  and  listening 
to  your  bewildering  replies.  I  would 
rather  you  gave  me  a  plain  narrative  of 
the  whole  thing." 


CHAPTER  XIX 

LUCIEN  leant  his  elbow  on  the  chair, 
looked  me  steadily  in  the  face,  and 
went  on, — 

"  Heavens !  it's  all  plain  enough.  The 
day  my  brother  was  killed,  I  had  ridden 
out  early  in  the  morning,  and  I  was  going 
to  visit  our  shepherds  in  the  direction  of 
Carboni,  when  after  having  looked  at  the 


time,  just  at  the  moment  I  was  putting 
my  watch  back  in  my  pocket,  I  received 
such  a  violent  blow  in  my  side  that  I 
fainted.  When  I  again  opened  my  eyes, 
I  was  lying  on  the  ground  in  the  arms  of 
Orlandini,  who  was  throwing  water  in 
my  face.  My  horse  was  standing  four 
yards  off,  gazing  at  me  with  nostrils 
dilated,  panting  and  snorting. 

"'  Well,'  said  Orlandini,  'whatever  has 
happened  to  you  ? ' 

" '  Indeed,  I  cannot  tell  you  myself ; 
but  did  you  not  hear  a  gun  shot  ? ' 

"'No.' 

" '  It  seems  as  if  I  had  received  a  bullet 
here.'  And  I  showed  him  the  place 
where  I  felt  the  pain. 

"'To  begin  with,'  he  rejoined,  ' there 
has  been  no  gun  or  pistol  fired;  and  in 
the  second  place  you  have  no  hole  in  your 
coat.' 

" '  If  so,'  I  replied,  '  it  is  my  brother 
who  has  just  been  killed.' 

"  'Ah,'  he  answered,  '  it  may  be  so.' 

"  I  opened  my  coat,  and  I  found  the 
mark  I  have  just  shown  you;  only  at  first 
it  was  bright  red  and  looked  as  if  it  were 
bleeding. 

"  For  a  moment  I  was  half  inclined,  I 
felt  so  shattered  by  the  double  pain,  moral 
and  physical,  that  I  suffered,  to  return  to 
Sullacaro.  But  I  thought  of  my  mother ; 
she  did  not  expect  me  before  supper,  I 
should  have  to  give  her  a  reason  for  my 
return,  and  I  had  no  reason  to  give  her. 

"  Moreover,  I  did  not  wish  without 
greater  certainty  to  tell  her  of  my  brother's 
death.  So  I  went  on  my  way,  and  only 
returned  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

"  My  poor  mother  received  me  as  usual ; 
it  was  evident  she  was  not  uneasy  about 
anything. 

"  As  soon  as  supper  was  finished,  I  went 
up  to  my  room. 

"  Passing  through  the  corridor  which 
you  know,  the  wind  blew  out  my  candle. 

"  I  was  going  downstairs  to  relight  it, 
when  I  saw  through  the  chinks  of  the 
door  a  light  in  my  brother's  room. 

"  I  thought  that  Griffo  had  had  some- 
thing to  do  in  this  room  and  had  forgotten 
to  bring  away  the  lamp.  I  pushed  open 
the  door;  a  wax-light  was  burning  near 
my  brother's  bed,  and  on  the  bed  my 
brother  lay,  naked  and  bleeding. 

"  I  stopped  still,  I  admit,  for  a  moment, 
motionless  with  terror;  then  I  went  for- 
ward. I  touched  him.  .  .  .  He  was. 
already  cold. 
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"  He  had  received  a  bullet  through  his 
body  in  the  very  same  spot  where  I  had 
felt  the  blow,  and  drops  of  blood  were  still 
distilling  from  the  purple  lips  of  the 
wound. 

"It  was  clear  to  me  that  my  brother 
had  been  killed.  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and 
leaning  my  head  against  the  bed,  I  shut 
my  eyes  and  prayed. 

"  When  I  opened  them  again,  I  was  in 
utter  darkness ;  the  taper  had  gone  out, 
the  vision  had  disappeared. 
"  I  felt  the  bed,  it  was  empty. 
"Listen,  I  make  bold  to  think  myself 
as  brave  as  any  man ;  but  when  I  came 
out  of  the  room,  feeling  my  way  as  I  went, 
my   hair  was  standing  on  end  and   my 
brow  was  wet  with  sweat. 

"  I  went  downstairs  to  get  another 
candle  ;  my  mother  saw  me  and  cried 
out: 

" '  What  is  wrong  with  you,  and  why 
are  you  so  pale  ? ' 

1  There's  nothing  wrong,'  I  answered. 

"And   taking   another    candlestick,    I 

went  upstairs  again.   This  time  the  candle 

did  not  go  out,  and  I  entered  my  brother's 

room.     It  was  empty. 

"The  wax  taper  had  completely  dis 
appeared  ;  no  weight  had  pressed  down 
the  mattress  of  the  bed. 

"  My  first  candle  which  I  relit  was  on 
the  ground.  In  spite  of  this  absence  of 
fresh  proofs,  I  had  seen  enough  to  be  con- 
vinced. At  ten  minutes  past  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  my  brother  had  been 
killed.  I  returned  to  my  room,  and  went 
to  bed  terribly  shaken. 

"  I  was  a  long  time  going  to  sleep,  as 
you  may  imagine  ;  at  last  exhaustion 
overcame  distress,  and  sleep  took  posses- 
sion of  me. 

"Then  everything  proceeded  in  the 
form  of  a  dream.  I  saw  the  scene  as  it 
had  taken  place.  I  saw  the  man  who 
killed  him.  I  heard  his  name  pronounced- 
he  is  called  M.  de  Chateau-Renaud." 

"  Alas,  all  that  is  only  too  true,"  I  re- 
plied ;  "  but  what  have  you  come  to  Paris 
for  ?  " 

"  I  have  come  to  kill  the  man  who  has 
killed  my  brother." 

"  To  kill  him  .  .  .  ?  " 

"  Oh !  do  not  distress  yourself,  not  in  a 

^orsican  style,  from  behind  a  hedge   or 

across  a  wall.      No,  no,  in  proper  French 

fashion   with   white  gloves,   cravat    and 

ruffles." 

"  Does  Madame  de  Franchi  know  that 


you  have  come  to  Paris  with  this  pur- 
pose ? " 

"  She  does." 

"  And  did  she  let  you  leave  home  ?  " 
"She  kissed  me  on  the  forehead  and 
said  '  Go.'  My  mother  is  a  true  Corsican." 
"  And  so  you  have  come  ?  " 
"  As  you  see." 

_  "  But  when  he  was  alive,  your  brother 
did  not  wish  to  be  avenged." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lucien  with  a  bitter  smile, 
"  but  he  will  have  changed  his  opinion 
since  his  death." 

My  man  now  came  in,  bringing  supper 
to  which  we  sat  down,  and  Lucien  ate 
like  a  man  with  no  anxiety  weighing  on 
his  mind. 

After  supper  I  took  him  to  his  room. 
He  thanked  me,  shook  hands,  and  wished 
me  good  night. 

It  was  the  calm  which  in  strong  minds 
follows  a  purpose  irrevocably  formed. 
Next  morning  he  came  to  my  room,  as 
soon  as  my  servant  told  him  I  was  visible. 
"  Will  you  come  with  me  to  Vincennes 
on  a  pious  pilgrimage  which  I  mean  to 
perform  ?  If  you  cannot  spare  the  time, 
I  will  go  alone." 

"Alone!  but  then  who  will  show  you 
the  place  ?  " 

"  Oh !  I  shall  recognise  it  readily 
enough :  did  I  not  tell  you  that  I  had 
seen  it  in  my  dream  ?  " 

My  curiosity  was  roused  to  know  how 
far  this  remarkable  intuition  would  go. 
"  Yes,  certainly,  I  will  accompany  you," 
I  said. 

"  Very  well,  then  ;  get  ready  while  I 
am  writing  to  Giordano  ;  may  I  use  your 
servant  to  take  a  letter  for  me?" 
"  Of  course." 
"  Thanks." 

He  left  the  room  and  in  ten  minutes 
returned  with  his  letter,  which  he  en- 
trusted to  my  man.  I  had  sent  for  a  cab, 
into  which  we  got  and  started  for  Vin- 
cennes. When  we  reached  the  junction 
of  the  roads,  Lucien  said,  "  We  are  getting 
near  now,  I  think  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  few  yards  further  on,  and  we 
shall  be  at  the  spot  where  we  entered  the 
wood." 

"  Ah  !  here  we  are !  "  said  the  young 
man,  stopping  the  cab. 

It  was  the  exact  spot.  Lucien  entered 
the  wood  without  hesitation,  just  as  if  he 
had  been  there  twenty  times  before.  He 
walked  straight  to  the  dried-up  morass, 
and,  having  reached  it,  took  his  bearings 
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for  a  moment  ;  then  proceeding  to  the 
place  where  his  brother  had  fallen,  he 
leaned  down  towards  the  ground,  and 
seeing  a  red  stain  on  the  ground,  said  : 
"This  is  the  place."  Then  he  slowly 
bent  his  head  till  his  lips  kissed  the  turf. 
With  flashing  eye  he  rose  up,  and  walked 
right  across  to  the  position  from  which 
M.  de  Chateau- Renaud  had  fired. 

"  This  is  where   the   man   stood,"   he 
said,   stamping   his    foot ;    "  and   this   is 
where  you  will  see  him  lying  to-morrow." 
"  To-morrow  !  "  I  exclaimed. 
"  Yes  !   either  he  is  a  coward,  or  else 
to-morrow  he  will  give  me  my  revenge 
here." 

"  But,  my  dear  Lucien,"  I  observed, 
"the  custom  in  France,  you  know,  is 
that  a  duel  involves  no  further  con- 
sequences beyond  itself.  M.  de  Chateau- 
Renaud  fought  with  your  brother  whom 
he  had  challenged,  but  he  has  nothing  to 
do  with  you." 

"  Oh !  of  course ;  M.  de  Chateau- 
Renaud  had  a  right  to  challenge  my 
brother  because  my  brother  assisted  a 
lady  whom  he — Chateau-Renaud — had 
meanly  deceived  ;  and  according  to  you 
he  had  the  right  to  challenge  my  brother. 
M.  de  Chateau-Renaud  has  killed  my 
brother,  who  had  never  touched  a  pistol ; 
he  killed  him  with  the  same  security  as 
if  he  had  shot  at  this  roebuck  that  is 
looking  at  us,  and  I,  I  have  no  right  to 
challenge  M.  de  Chateau-Renaud  ?  Of 
course  not !  " 

I  lowered  my  eyes,  without  answering 
a  word. 

"  However,"  he  continued,  "  you  have 
nothing   to   do  with   all    that.     Do    no 
trouble   yourself.      I    have   written   this 
morning  to  Giordano,  and  when  we  re 
turn  to  Paris  everything  will  be  arranged 
Do    you    think    that    M.    de    Chateau 
Renaud   will   refuse  my   challenge  ?  " 

"  Unfortunately  M.  de  Chateau-Renau 
has     a    reputation    for     courage    which 
prevents  my  having  the  least  doubt  on 
that  point." 

"  Then  everything  is  as  it  should  be, 
said  Lucien.  "  So  let  us  to  breakfast." 

We  returned  to  the  Avenue  and  entere< 
the  conveyance.  "  Coachman,"  I  orderec 
«'  Rue  de  Rivoli." 

"  No,"  said  Lucien,  "  I  will  give  yo 
breakfast.     Drive  to  the  Cafe  de  Paris 
coachman.     Wasn't  it  there  my  brothe 
generally  dined  ?  " 
"  I  think  so." 


"  It  is  there,  too,  I  told  Giordano  to 
meet  me." 

Half   an  hour    afterwards  we  were  at 
tie  door  of  the  restaurant  in  question. 


CHAPTER     XX 

LUCIEN'S  entrance   into   the   room 
was   a   fresh   proof  of  the   extra- 
tary  similarity  between  him  and  his 
Brother. 

The  rumour  of  Louis'  death  had 
spread.  Perhaps  not  all  its  details  were 
mown,  but  the  main  fact  was  notorious, 
and  everyone  seemed  struck  with  utter 
consternation  at  the  apparition  of  Lucien. 
I  asked  for  a  private  room,  foreseeing 
that  Baron  Giordano  would  soon  join  us, 
and  they  gave  us  the  room  at  the  far  end. 
Lucien  began  reading  the  daily  papers 
with  a  coolness  that  seemed  almost  lack 
of  feeling. 

Giordano  arrived  in  the  middle  ot  our 
meal.  The  two  young  men  had  not  seen 
each  other  for  four  or  five  years;  but  a 
handshake  was  the  only  evidence  of  friend- 
ship between  them. 

"Well,  everything  is  arranged,"  he 
said. 

"  M.  de  Chateau-Renaud  accepts  ?  " 
"  Yes  !  but  only  on  condition  that  after 
you    are   satisfied,    he   shall    be    left    in 
peace." 

"  Oh  !  he  may  be  easy  as  to  that.  I  am 
the  last  of  the  Franchi.  Have  you  seen 
him  or  was  it  his  seconds  ?  " 

"  The  man  himself.  He  undertook  to 
summon  MM.  de  Boissy  and  de  Chateau- 
grand.  Weapons,  hour  and  place  will  all 
be  the  same." 

"  Capital  ...  Sit  down  and  have  some 
breakfast." 

The  Baron  took  his  place,  and  we  talked 
of  indifferent  subjects. 

After  breakfast,  Lucien  requested  that 
his  identity  might  be  made  known  to  the 
Police  Commissary  who  had  put  on  the 
seals,  and  to  the  owner  of  the  house  which 
his  brother  had  occupied.  He  wanted  to 
spend  this  last  night  preceding  his  ven- 
geance in  the  very  room  where  Louis  had 
slept.  All  this  business  took  up  a  large 
portion  of  the  day,  and  it  was  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  before  Lucien  was  able  to 
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enter  his  brother's  room.  We  left  him 
alone.  Sorrow  has  its  privileges  which 
we  are  bound  to  respect. 

^  Lucien  arranged  to  meet  us  at  eight 
o'clock  next  morning,  and  he  asked  me 
to  try  and  borrow  the  same  pistols,  or 
even  to  buy  them  if  they  were  for  sale. 
So  I  went  at  once  to  Devisme,  and  the 
bargain  was  concluded  for  six  hundred 
francs.  Next  morning  at  a  quarter  to 
eight  I  was  with  Lucien.  When  I  entered 
the  room  he  was  in  the  same  place  and 
writing  at  the  same  table  at  which  I  had 
found  his  brother  writing — very  pale,  but 
with  a  smile  on  his  lips. 

"  Good  morning,"  he  said,  "  1  am 
writing  to  my  mother." 

"  I  hope  you  are  sending  her  a  less 
painful  message  than  the  one  which  your 
brother  sent  her  a  week  ago." 

"  I  am  telling  her  that  she  may  with  a 
quiet  mind  pray  for  her  son,  and  that  he  is 
avenged." 

"How  can  you  speak  with  such  cer- 
tainty ? " 

"  Did  not  my  brother  predict  his  death 
to  you  beforehand  ?  Well,  I  predict  to 
you  the  death  of  M.  de  Chateau-Renaud." 

He  got  up  and  touching  me  on  the 
temple,  he  said,  "See,  that  is  where  I  shall 
lodge  my  bullet." 

"  What  about  you  ?  " 

"  He  will  not  so  much  as  touch  me." 

"  At  any  rate  wait  for  the  result  of  the 
duel  before  sending  this  letter." 

"  That  is  entirely  unnecessary." 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  on  the  servant 
appearing,  said,  "  Joseph,  take  this  letter 
to  the  post." 

"Why,  have  you  seen  your  brother 
again  ?  " 

"  I  have." 

A  strange  thing  — these  two  duels 
following  one  on  the  other,  and  in  each  of 
them  one  of  the  two  opponents  doomed  to 
certain  death. 

Baron  Giordano  now  arrived.  It  was 
eight  o'clock,  and  we  started.  Lucien 
was  in  such  a  hurry  to  reach  the  ground, 
and  urged  on  the  driver  so  vehemently, 
that  we  were  at  the  meeting-place  more 
than  ten  minutes  before  the  time.  Our 
opponents  appeared  punctually  at  nine 
o'clock.  They  were  all  three  riding,  and 
were  each  attended  by  a  groom  also 
mounted.  M.  de  Chateau-Renaud  kept 
his  hand  inside  his  coat,  and  I  fancied  at 
first  that  his  arm  was  in  a  sling. 

Within  a  few  yards  of  us  these  gentle- 
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men  dismounted,  flinging  their  bridles  to 
the  servants.  M.  de  Chateau-Renaud 
remained  behind,  but  took  a  glance  at 
Lucien,  and  far  from  him  as  we  were,  I 
saw  him  turn  pale.  He  turned  round  and 
with  the  riding  whip  in  his  left  hand 
amused  himself  by  lopping  off  the  flowers 
growing  among  the  grass. 

"  We    are     ready,    gentlemen,"    said 
MM.  de  Chateaugrand    and  de  Boissy ; 
'  but   you   know    our   conditions.     This 
duel  is  to  be  the  last,  and  whatever  its 
result,  M.  de  Chateau-Renaud  is  not  to  be 
made  responsible  to  anyone  for  the  issue." 
"  That    is    agreed,"  replied    Giordano 
and  I,  while  Lucien  bowed  in  token  oi 
assent. 

You     have    weapons,    gentlemen  ?  " 
asked  the  Vicomte  de  Chateaugrand. 

The  same  weapons  as  before." 
"  And  M.  de  Franchi  is  unacquainted 
with  them  ?  " 

"  Yes,  far  more  than  M.  de  Chateau- 
Renaud  is,  for  he  has  used  them  once, 
whereas  M.  de  Franchi  has  not  yet  seen 
them." 

"  That  is  all  right  then,  gentlemen.  .  . 
Come,  Chateau-Renaud." 

We  at  once  made  our  way  into  the 
wood  without  uttering  a  single  word. 
Each  of  us,  having  hardly  yet  got  over 
the  events  the  scene  of  which  we  were 
now  to  behold  once  more,  felt  that  some- 
thing no  less  terrible  was  about  to 
happen.  We  reached  the  old  spot. 
Outwardly  Chateau-Renaud  was  calm, 
thanks  to  his  great  self-control ;  but 
those  who  had  seen  him  at  both  meetings, 
could  recognise  the  difference  in  his 
bearing.  Every  now  and  then  he  looked 
furtively  at  Lucien,  and  his  look  revealed 
an  anxiety  not  unlike  fear.  Perhaps  the 
great  resemblance  between  the  two 
brothers  disconcerted  him  and  he  fancied 
he  could  see  in  Lucien  the  avenging 
spirit  of  Louis. 

While  the  pistols  were  being  loaded,  I 
saw  him  at  last  draw  his  hand  from  inside 
his  coat ;  the  hand  was  wrapped  in  a 
damp  handkerchief  with  the  object  of 
keeping  it  steady.  Lucien  stood  waiting 
with  calm,  steady  eye  like  a  man  who  is 
sure  of  his  revenge.  Without  needing 
his  position  to  be  shown  him,  he  took  the 
one  which  his  brother  had  occupied,  a 
movement  which  of  course  obliged  M.  de 
Chateau-Renaud  to  proceed  to  the 
identical  one  previously  occupied  by  him. 
Lucien  smiled  joyfully  as  he  received 
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his  weapon  ;  Chateau-Renaud,  as  he  took 
his,  turned  from  pale  to  livid.  Then  he 
passed  his  hand  between  his  cravat  and 
his  throat,  as  though  the  cravat  were 
choking  him.  It  is  impossible  to  realise 
the  feeling  of  involuntary  horror  with 
which  I  watched  the  young  man,  hand- 
some, wealthy,  fashionable,  who  on  the 
morning  of  yesterday  supposed  that  he 
had  still  many  years  to  live  and  who  to- 
day, with  sweat  on  his  brow  and  anguish 
in  his  heart,  knew  that  he  was  a  doomed 
man. 

"  Are  you  ready,  gentlemen  ? "  asked  M. 
de  Chateaugrand. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lucien.  And  Chateau- 
Renaud  made  an  affirmative  gesture. 

For  myself,  not  daring  to  face  the 
scene,  I  turned  away.  I  heard  the  two 


successive  clappings  of  the  hand,  and  at 
the  third  the  report  of  the  two  pistols. 

Turning  round  again,  I  saw  M.  de 
Chateau-Renaud  lying  on  the  ground 
stone-dead,  without  having  uttered  a  sigh 
or  stirred  a  muscle.  I  went  up  to  the  dead 
body,  impelled  by  that  irresistible  curiosity 
which  urges  you  to  follow  up  a  cata- 
strophe to  its  end.  The  bullet  had  pene- 
trated the  temple  at  the  exact  spot  which 
Lucien  had  indicated.  To  him  I  hastened; 
he  had  remained  calm  and  motionless, 
but  when  he  saw  me  close  to  him,  he 
dropped  his  pistol  and  flung  himself  into 
my  arms. 

"  Ah !  my  brother,  my  poor  dear 
brother  !  "  he  ejaculated.  Then  he  burst 
out  sobbing — the  first  tears  the  young 
man  had  shed. 
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CHAPTER  I 

TOWARDS  the  end  of  the  year  1340, 
on  a  cold  but  still  beautiful  Autumn 
night,  a  horseman  was  riding  along  the 
narrow  road  that  follows  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine.  You  might  have  thought, 
considering  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and 
the  rapid  pace  at  which  he  urged  his 
horse,  tired  as  it  was  with  the  long  day's 
journey  already  done,  that  he  was  going 
to  stop  for  a  few  hours  in  the  little  town 
of  Oberwinter,  which  he  had  just  reached. 
But  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  without  slacken- 
ing his  pace  and  like  a  man  who  is  familiar 
with  them,  ho  plunged  into  the  midst  of 
narrow  tortuous  streets  that  might  shorten 
his  way  by  a  few  minutes,  and  soon  re- 
appeared on  the  other  side  of  the  town, 
going  out  by  the  opposite  Gate,  to  that  by 
which  he  had  come  in. 

Just  as  the  portcullis  was  dropped  be- 
hind him,  the  moon,  which  had  hitherto 
been  clouded,  now  entered  a  space  of  sky 
clear  and  brilliant  as  a  peaceful  lake 
amid  the  sea  of  clouds  rolling  its  fantastic 
waves  over  the  heavens,  and  so  we  will 
use  this  passing  gleam  to  take  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  belated  traveller. 

He  was  a  man  of  from  forty-five  to 
fifty  years  of  age,  of  medium  height,  but 
of  an  athletic  and  square-shouldered 
build  ;  and  so  entirely  were  his  move- 
ments in  harmony  with  those  of  his  horse 
that  the  two  appeared  as  if  cut  out  of  one 
and  the  same  piece  of  rock.  As  he  was 
in  a  friendly  country  and  thus  secure 
from  all  danger,  he  had  hung  his  helmet 
from  his  saddle-bow,  and  to  protect  his 
head  from  the  dank  night  air  wore  only  a 
little  hood  of  mail  lined  with  cloth,  which 
when  his  helmet  was  on  his  head  fell  back 
in  a  point  between  his  shoulders. 


True  a  head  of  long  and  abundant  hair 
just  turning  grey  served  its  owner  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  most  comfortable 
head-dress  could  have  done,  besides  sur- 
rounding as  with  a  natural  frame  a  face 
dignified  and  reposeful  as  a  lion's. 

His  rank  could  have  been  a  secret  only 
to  the  few  people  who  at  this  period  were 
ignorant  of  heraldic  language  ;  for  if  you 
looked  at  his  helmet,  you  saw  rising 
through  an  Earl's  coronet — which  com- 
bined with  it  formed  a  crest — a  bare  arm 
supporting  a  naked  sword,  while  on  the 
other  side  of  the  saddle  hung  a  shield  face 
outwards,  on  which  glittered  on  a  back- 
ground gules  the  three  gold  stars — two 
in  line  and  one  under — of  the  house  of 
Homburg,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
highly  esteemed  in  all  Germany. 

Now  if  you  would  know  more  of  the 
character  we  have  just  introduced,  we 
will  add  that  Count  Karl  was  on  his  way 
back  from  Flanders,  where  he  had  gone  at 
the  command  of  the  Emperor  Louis  V.  of 
Bavaria,  to  lend  the  assistance  of  his  brave 
sword  to  Edward  III.,  of  England,  nomi- 
nated eighteen  months  previously  Vice- 
gerent of  the  Empire.  And  this  monarch, 
in  virtue  of  the  year's  truce  he  had  just 
signed  with  Philip  of  Valois  at  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Lady  Jeanne,  sister  of  the 
King  of  France,  and  mother  of  the  Count 
de  Hainault,  had  for  the  time  being  given 
our  friend  his  freedom. 

Arrived  near  the  little  village  of  Mel- 
heim,  the  traveller  left  the  riverside  road 
he  had  followed  since  Coblentz,  to  take  a 
pathway  leading  directly  inland.  Horse 
and  rider  plunged  into  a  ravine,  to  emerge 
shortly  on  the  other  side,  and  then  pursue 
across  the  open  plain  a  road  that  seemed 
,vell  known  to  both  of  them. 

In  fact  in   another   five   minutes,   the 
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horse  tossed  his  head  and  neighed,  as  if  t 
announce  his  arrival,  and  then  withou 
his  master  finding  it  necessary  to  urg 
him  on  by  word  or  spur,  his  eagernes 
increased  so  much  that  in  a  few  moment 
they  passed  on  their  left  in  the  darknes 
the  little  village  of  Godesberg,  hidden  in 
its  clump  of  trees,  and  quitting  the  roac 
from  Rolandseck  to  Bonn,  and   turning 
a  second  time  to  the  left,  made  straigh 
for  the  Castle  situated  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  and  bearing  the  same  name  as  th 
town,  though  which  of  the  two  gave  th 
name  to  the  other  is  uncertain. 

It  was  now  clear  the  Castle  of  Codes 
berg  was  the  goal  of  Count  Karl's  journey 
but  it  was  even  more  evident  that  he  wa 
about   to  reach   his    destination    in    the 
midst  of  great  festivities.     As  he  climbed 
higher   up   the  road   ascending    spirall} 
from   the   foot   of  the   mountain    to   the 
Great    Gate,   he  saw   each   face   of  the 
Donjon  Keep  gleaming  with  lights  from  al 
its  windows,  and  behind  the  redly  glow 
ing  window-hangings   numerous    figures 
moving,    continually     forming    and    re 
forming  in  diversified  groups.     Though  L 
was  easy  to  discern  by  the  slight  frowning 
of  his  brows  that  he  would  rather  have 
lighted  in  the  midst  of  the  family  circle 
than  amid  the  confusion  of  a  ball,   he 
pushed  on  his  way  all  the  same,  so  thai 
in  a  few  moments  he  was  passing  through 
the  Castle  Gate. 

The  Bailey  was  crowded  with  squires, 
grooms,  horses  and  litters ;  for,  as  we  have 
said,  there  was  high  festival  at  Godesberg. 
Scarcely  had  Count  Karl  put  foot  to 
ground  ere  a  crowd  of  grooms  and  serving- 
men  ran  forward  to  take  his  horse,  and 
lead  it  to  the  stables.  But  not  so  readily 
would  the  Knight  part  with  his  faithful 
companion,  neither  would  he  trust  the 
care  of  it  to  anyone  but  himself;  taking 
the  bridle,  he  led  the  animal  to  a  stable 
apart  from  the  others,  where  the  Land- 
grave of  Godesbcrg's  own  horses  were 
kept. 

The  grooms  did  not  interfere,  though 
astonished  at  his  boldness,  for  the  Knight 
had  acted  with  an  assurance  which  con- 
vinced them  that  he  was  entitled  to  do 
what  he  pleased. 

When  Hans — this  was  the  Count's 
name  for  his  horse — was  securely  placed 
in  a  vacant  stall,  and  this  stall  was 
supplied  with  sufficient  straw  for  his 
comfort,  his  manger  with  oats,  his  rack 
with  hay,  the  Knierht  then  beeran  to  think 


of  himself,  and  after  again  stroking  his 
noble  animal,  which  turned  aside  from  its 
meal  to  acknowledge  the  attention  by  a 
grateful  neigh,— he  proceeded  to  the  Great 
Staircase,  and  in  spite  of  the  hindrance  of 
pages  and  squires  blocking  the  way,  he 
reached  the  rooms  where  all  the  nobility 
of  the  country-side  were  then  gathered 
together. 

Count  Karl  paused  a  moment  at  one  of 
the  doors  of  the  principal  withdrawing 
room  to  look  at  the  most  brilliant  portion 
of  the  assemblage.  Here  was  an  animated 
and  noisy  scene,  gay  with  young  men 
dressed  in  velvet  and  noble  ladies  with 
embroidered  robes;  and  amongst  the 
young  men  and  noble  ladies,  the  hand- 
somest was  Otho,  and  the  fairest  the  Lady 
Emma,  the  one  the  son  and  the  other  the 
wife  of  the  Landgrave  Ludwig  of  Godes- 
berg, Lord  of  the  Castle  and  companion 
in  arms  of  the  newly-arrived  Knight. 

The  appearance  of  the  latter  had  roused 
attention. 

Alone  in  the  midst  of  all  the  guests,  he 
appeared  like  Wilhelm  to  Lenora,  still 
wearing  his  armour,  the  dark  steel  of 
which  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
bright,  joyous  hues  of  velvet  and  silk. 
Immediately,  all  looks  were  turned  in  his 
direction,  except  only  the  Count  Ludwig's, 
who  standing  at  the  opposite  door  seemed 
rapt  in  such  a  profound  meditation  that 
lis  eyes  remained  set  in  a  fixed  gaze. 

Karl  recognised  his  old  friend,  and 
without  troubling  himself  further  as  to 
:he  cause  of  his  preoccupation,  he  made 
his  way  through  the  rooms,  and  after  a 
desperate  but  successful  struggle  with  the 
crowd  he  reached  the  retired  apartment, 
at  one  door  of  which  he  saw,  as  he  entered 
>y  the  other,  Count  Ludwig  who  had  not 
changed  his  posture,  and  still  stood  there 
with  the  same  gloomy  look. 

Karl  again  paused  a  moment  to  observe 

he  host's  strange  melancholy,  the  more 

.trange  as,  while  lavishing  pleasure  upon 

others,   he   seemed    to    have    kept    only 

gloom  and  anxiety  for  himself;  then  he 

tepped  forward,  and  seeing  that  he  had 

cached  his  friend  without  the  sound  of 

lis  steps  attracting  attention,  he  placed 

lis  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

The  Landgrave  turned  round  with  a 
tart.  His  mind  and  thought  were  so 
eeply  immersed  in  a  range  of  ideas  far 
emoved  from  the  man  who  now  broke  in 
pon  him,  that  he  looked  at  him  for  some 
:me  without  recognising  him,  though 
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his  face  was  now  uncovered, — and  this 
the  man  whom  on  any  other  occasion  he 
\vould  have  named,  even  with  the  visor 
lowered,  amid  all  the  Emperor's  Court. 
But  Karl,  holding  out  his  arms,  said, 
"  Ludwig,"  and  the  charm  was  broken. 
Ludwig  flung  himself  on  his  comrade's 
breast,  rather  as  a  man  who  seeks  refuge 
from  a  great  sorrow  than  as  a  friend  full 
of  joy  at  beholding  his  friend  once  more. 

But  this  unexpected  return  produced  a 
happy  distraction  for  the  care-worn  host 
of  the  gay  festival.  He  drew  the  new- 
comer to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and 
there  making  him  sit  on  a  spacious  oaken 
settle  overhung  by  a  canopy  of  cloth-of- 
gold,  he  took  a  seat  beside  him,  and 
hiding  his  head  in  the  shadow  and  taking 
his  hand,  asked  him  for  an  account  of  his 
fortunes  during  the  three  long  years  of 
absence  which  had  separated  them  from 
each  other. 

Karl  told  the  whole  story  with  the 
fulness  of  military  detail  in  which  an  old 
soldier  delights  ;  how  the  troops  of 
England,  Brabant  and  the  Empire,  led 
by  Edward  III.  in  person,  had  besieged 
Cambrai,  burning  and  destroying  all  be- 
fore them  ;  how  the  two  armies  met  at 
Buironfosse  without  fighting,  because  a 
message  from  the  King  of  Sicily,  who 
was  learned  in  astrology  had  come  just  as 
they  were  about  to  engage,  telling  Philip 
of  Valois  that  any  battle  he  fought  with 
the  English  and  in  which  Edward  should 
personally  command  would  be  fatal  to 
him  (a  prediction  that  came  true  later  on 
at  Crecy),  and  he  described  how  a  year's 
truce  had  been  concluded  between  the 
two  rival  Kings  on  the  plain  of  Esplechin, 
and  that,  as  we  have  said,  at  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  the  Lady  Jeanne  de  Valois, 
sister  of  the  King  of  France. 

The  Landgrave  had  listened  to  this 
account  with  a  silence  which  up  to  a 
certain  point  might  have  passed  for  atten- 
tion, although  he  had  risen  from  time  to 
time  with  obvious  restlessness  to  look  into 
the  ball-room,  but  as  he  returned  each 
time  to  take  his  former  place,  the  speaker, 
though  momentarily  interrupted,  did  not 
fail  to  resume  his  narrative,  comprehending 
how  the  master  of  the  house  was  bound  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  details  of  the  enter- 
tainment, so  that  nothing  should  be  lack- 
ing for  the  pleasure  of  the  guests. 

However,  since  after  the  last  interrup- 
tion, the  Landgrave,  as  if  he  had  forgotten 
his  friend,  did  not  return  to  his  seat  beside 


him,  he  rose  and  again  drew  near  the 
ball-room  door  by  which  a  flood  of  light 
entered  this  small,  dark,  retired  room ; 
and  this  time  his  friend  heard  his  approach, 
for  he  raised  his  arm  without  turning  his 
head. 

Count  Karl  took  the  place  pointed  out 
to  him  by  this  movement,  and  the  Land- 
grave's arm  fell  on  his  comrade's  shoulder, 
which  he  pressed  convulsively  against 
his  own. 

A  terrible  struggle  was  evidently  taking 
place  in  the  man's  secret  heart,  and  yet 
though  Karl  looked  in  vain  at  the  happy 
throng  that  whirled  before  him,  he  saw 
nothing  that  could  explain  such  emotion. 
But  it  was  too  obvious  for  a  friend  so 
devoted  as  the  Count  not  to  perceive  it, 
and  not  himself  in  some  measure  to  be 
distressed.  Still  he  said  nothing,  recog- 
nising that  a  scrupulous  regard  for  a 
friend's  secret  is  the  first  duty  of  friend- 
ship; but  at  the  same  time  there  is  a 
sympathetic  union  in  hearts  that  are 
accustomed  to  understand  one  another. 
Thus  the  Landgrave,  appreciating  the 
other's  discreet  silence,  looked  at  his  friend, 
passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead  ?  id 
sighed.  Then  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion : 

"  Karl,"  he  said  finally,  in  a  hollow 
voice  and  pointing  to  his  son, "  do  you  not 
think  there  is  a  strange  resemblance  be- 
tween Otho  and  the  young  lord  who  is 
dancing  with  his  mother  ?  " 

It  was  now  Count  Karl's  turn  to  start. 
These  few  words  were  to  him  as  the  light- 
ning illumining  the  night  to  the  traveller 
lost  in  the  desert ;  by  its  tempestuous 
flash,  swift  as  it  was,  he  had  seen  the 
precipice.  The  resemblance  was  so  strik- 
ing between  the  boy  and  the  man,  that 
in  spite  of  his  friendship  for  the  Land- 
grave, the  Count,  though  he  felt  the 
import  of  his  answer,  replied  before  he 
could  stop  himself : 

"  True,  Ludwig,  they  might  indeed  be 
brothers." 

He  had  hardly  spoken,  however,  when 
a  shiver  ran  through  the  man  he  stood 
beside,  and  he  hastened  to  add  : 

"  After  all,  what  of  it  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  answered  the  Landgrave 
in  a  thick  voice ;  "  only  I  was  glad  to  have 
your  opinion  on  the  point.  Now  tell  me 
the  end  of  your  campaign." 

And  he  led  him  back  to  the  same  settle 
where  Karl  had  begun  his  story,  which  he 
now  finished  without  further  interruption. 
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He  had  hardly  stopped  talking  when  a 
man  stood  in  the  doorway  by  which  Karl 
had  entered.  The  Landgrave  rose  quickly 
at  sight  of  him,  and  advanced  to  meet 
him.  The  two  men  conversed  in  low 
voices  for  a  moment,  without  Karl  being 
able  to  hear  what  they  said.  However 
he  easily  saw  by  their  gestures  that  it 
concerned  a  matter  of  the  deepest  moment, 
and  he  was  the  further  convinced  of  this 
when  the  Landgrave  returned  to  him  with 
a  face  even  more  profoundly  melancholy 
than  before. 

"  Karl,"  said  Ludwig,  but  this  time  not 
sitting  down,  "  you  must  want  rest  rather 
than  dancing  and  merry-making  after 
such  a  long  journey  as  you  have  had  to- 
day. I  will  show  you  to  your  room. 
Good-night,  we  shall  see  one  another 
to-morrow." 

Karl  perceived  his  friend  wished  to  be 
left  alone ;  so  he  rose  without  answering, 
silently  shook  his  head,  questioning  him 
with  a  look  for  the  last  time.  But  the 
Landgrave  responded  only  with  one  of 
those  sad  smiles  that  inform  a  friend  the 
moment  has  not  yet  come  to  give  him  the 
sacred  trust  he  claims.  Karl  by  a  last 
pressure  of  the  hand  gave  him  to  under- 
stand he  would  always  find  him  a  trusty 
comrade,  and  retired  to  the  room  that 
had  been  prepared  for  him,  where,  remote 
as  it  was,  the  noise  of  revel  still  reached 
him.  The  Count  lay  down,  his  mind  full 
of  sad  thoughts  and  his  ears  dinned  with 
sounds  of  merriment ;  and  the  conflict  of 
this  strange  contrast  banished  sleep.  But 
at  last  fatigue  got  the  better  of  uneasiness, 
the  body  prevailed  over  the  mind.  Little 
by  little,  thoughts  and  objects  became  less 
distinct,  his  senses  grew  benumbed,  and 
his  eyes  closed.  There  was  still  between 
somnolence  and  real  sleep  an  interval 
similar  to  the  twilight  which  divides  day 
and  night,  a  fantastic  and  indescribable 
interval  during  which  reality  blends  with 
dream,  so  that  it  is  neither  dream  nor 
reality.  Then  followed  deep  slumber. 

It  was  so  long  since  the  Knight  had 
slept  anywhere  but  under  a  tent  and  in 
his  armour,  that  he  yielded  himself  with 
pleasure  to  the  delight  of  a  good  bed  so 
thoroughly  that,  when  he  awoke,  he  per- 
ceived by  the  daylight  that  the  morning 
must  be  far  advanced.  He  saw  imme- 
diately an  unexpected  sight,  recalling  the 
scene  of  the  previous  evening  and  absorb- 
ing all  his  attention.  The  Landgrave 
was  seated  in  an  armchair,  perfectly  still, 


with  his  head  drooping  on  his  breast,  as  if 
he  were  waiting  for  his  friend  to  awake, 
but  so  great  was  his  abstraction  that  he 
had  not  noticed  his  awakening,  when  it 
actually  occurred.  The  Count  looked 
silently  at  him  for  a  moment ;  then  seeing 
two  tears  rolling  down  the  furrowed  and 
pale  cheeks,  he  could  no  longer  contain 
himself,  but  holding  out  his  arms  towards 
him,  he  cried  earnestly  : 

"  Ludwig !  In  God's  name,  what  is 
the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

"  The  matter  ?  "  answered  the  Land- 
grave, "  Alas  !  alas !  I  have  neither  wife 
nor  son  left  me." 

And  rising  with  difficulty  as  he  spoke, 
staggering  like  a  drunken  man,  he  fell 
forward  into  the  Count's  outstretched 
arms. 


CHAPTER  II 

IN  order  to  understand  the  events  which 
follow,  our  readers  must  go  back  with 
us  into  the  past.  The  Landgrave  had 
been  married  for  sixteen  years  ;  his  wife 
was  the  daughter  of  Count  Ronsdorf,  who 
had  been  killed  in  1316  during  the  wars 
between  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  for 
whom  he  had  fought,  and  Friedrich,  sur- 
named  the  Handsome,  of  Austria,  and 
whose  lands  lay  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine  beyond  and  at  the  foot  of  the  chain 
of  hills  called  the  Sieben  Gebirge,  or 
Seven  Mountains.  The  Dowager  Coun- 
tess, a  woman  of  lofty  virtue  and  un- 
blemished reputation,  had  been  left  a 
widow  with  one  daughter  five  years  old  ; 
but  as  she  was  of  royal  race  she  had 
during  her  widowhood  kept  up  the  former 
splendour  of  her  house,  so  that  her  retinue 
continued  to  be  one  of  the  best  appointed 
among  all  the  neighbouring  Castles. 

Shortly  after  the  Count's  death  the 
Dowager  Countess's  household  was  in- 
creased by  a  young  page,  the  son,  she 
said,  of  a  friend  of  hers  who  had  died  in 
poor  circumstances.  He  was  a  handsome 
lad,  not  more  than  three  or  four  years 
older  than  Emma  ;  and  in  her  treatment 
of  him  the  Countess  did  not  belie  her 
reputation  for  kindness  and  generosity. 
The  orphan  boy  was  received  by  her  as  a 
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son,  and  was  brought  up  side  by  side 
with  her  daughter,  with  whom  he  shared 
the  affections  of  the  Countess  so  impar- 
tially that  it  was  hard  to  say  which  of  the 
two  was  her  own  and  which  the  adopted 
child.  Thus  the  two  grew  up  beside  each 
other,  and  were  destined,  many  people 
said,  for  each  other  ;  when  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  nobles  who  dwelt 
near  the  Rhine,  the  young  Count  Ludwig 
of  Godesberg,  then  eighteen  years  of  age, 
was  betrothed  to  little  Emma  of  Ronsdorf, 
who  was  only  ten.  It  was  however  ar- 
ranged between  the  old  Margrave  and  the 
Countess  that  the  betrothed  pair  should 
wait  another  five  years  before  becoming 
man  and  wife. 

And  so  Emma  and  Albrecht  grew  up, 
he  into  a  handsome  Knight  and  she  into 
a  charming  girl ;  the  Countess  had  more- 
over kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  progress 
of  their  friendship,  and  had  noticed  with 
pleasure  that,  sincere  though  their  affec- 
tion was,  it  had  none  of  the  characteristics 
of  love. 

Emma  was  now  thirteen  and  Albrecht 
eighteen ;  their  hearts  like  budding  roses 
were  soon  to  open  in  the  early  glow  of 
adolescence,  and  that  was  the  time  which 
the  Countess  feared  for  them.  Unfortu- 
nately, just  at  this  crisis  she  fell  ill ;  for  a 
time  it  was  hoped  that  the  vigour  of  youth 
(for  the  Countess  was  barely  thirty-four) 
would  triumph  over  the  persistence  of  the 
malady.  But  this  was  not  to  be;  she 
was  sick  unto  death.  Feeling  this  herself, 
she  sent  for  her  doctor  and  questioned  him 
so  urgently  and  with  such  determination 
that  he  could  not  avcid  telling  her  that 
human  science  was  powerless,  and  that 
she  could  henceforth  look  only  to  heaven 
for  help. 

The  Countess  accepted  this  news  with 
Christian  resignation,  and  summoning  Al- 
brecht and  Emma,  bade  them  kneel  beside 
her  bed ;  then  in  lowered  voice  and  with 
no  other  witness  but  God,  she  disclosed  to 
them  a  secret  which  none  else  heard.  It 
was  observed  however  with  surprise  that 
in  her  last  moments,  instead  of  the  dying 
woman  blessing  the  children,  it  was  the 
children  who  gave  their  blessing  to  her, 
and  seemed  to  be  pardoning  her  while 
still  on  earth  for  a  sin  from  which  she 
would  ere  long  receive  absolution  in 
heaven. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  this  secret 
had  been  imparted,  the  Countess  passed 
peacefully  away,  and  Emma,  who  had 


another  year  to  wait  before  she  became  a 
wife,  went  to  spend  that  period  in  the 
Convent  of  Nonnenwerth,  which  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  Rhine  on  the  island  of 
the  same  name  opposite  the  little  village 
of  Honnef.  Albrecht  remained  at  Rons- 
dorf, and  displayed  as  much  sorrow  at 
the  loss  of  his  benefactress  as  he  would 
have  felt  for  a  mother. 

The  appointed  time  passed  away. 
Emma  who  had  reached  her  fifteenth 
year  had  continued  to  bloom  amid  her 
tears  and  on  her  holy  island,  like  a  fair 
water-lily  floating  on  the  surface  of  a  pool, 
all  glistening  with  a  dewy  freshness. 
Ludwig  reminded  the  old  Landgrave  of 
the  engagement  made  by  the  late  Countess, 
and  accepted  by  her  daughter.  The  truth 
was,  for  the  last  year  the  young  man  had 
constantly  turned  his  steps  towards  the 
pretty  hill  of  Rolandswerth  which  over- 
looks the  Rhine,  and  from  which,  spread 
out  beneath  and  cutting  the  stream  like 
the  prow  of  a  vessel,  can  be  seen  the  lovely 
island,  where  the  Cloister  yet  stands, 
though  now  turned  into  an  Inn. 

Here  Ludwig  would  spend  whole  hours 
gazing  on  the  sacred  walls;  for  often  a 
young  girl,  whom  he  recognised  by  the 
Novice's  dress  she  was  soon  to  relinquish, 
used  to  come  and  sit  under  the  trees 
which  border  the  river  bank,  and  there 
she  would  stay  for  hours  together,  silent 
and  absorbed  in  thoughts  which  it  may 
be  were  bent  in  the  same  direction  as 
Ludwig's  own.  No  wonder  then  if  the 
young  man  was  the  first  to  remember 
that  the  period  of  mourning  was  over, 
while  he  reminded  the  Landgrave  that 
this  date  opportunely  coincided  with  the 
one  fixed  for  the  celebration  of  his 
marriage. 

By  a  kind  of  tacit  convention  everyone 
looked  upon  Albrecht  as  the  guardian  of 
Emma,  for  though  he  was  barely  twenty, 
he  had  always  shown  a  seriousness  beyond 
his  years ;  and  so  it  was  Albrecht  to  whom 
the  Landgrave  mentioned  that  the  time 
had  come  for  replacing  the  garb  of 
mourning  by  festal  attire.  He  proceeded 
to  the  Convent  and  informed  Emma  that 
young  Ludwig  waii  claiming  the  fulfil- 
ment of  her  mother's  promise.  Emma 
blushed  and  gave  her  hand  to  Albrecht, 
telling  him  that  she  was  ready  to  follow 
him  wherever  he  took  her.  The  journey 
was  not  long,  for  they  had  only  to  cross 
half  the  Rhine  and  then  go  two  leagues 
along  its  bank  ;  the  time  this  occupied 
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would  not  long  delay  the  moment  so 
eagerly  desired  by  the  young  Count 
Thus  it  was  that  three  days  after  she  hac 
completed  her  fifteenth  year,  Emma  at- 
tended by  a  retinue  worthy  of  the  heiress 
of  Ronsdorf,  and  escorted  by  Albrecht 
was  handed  over  to  her  lord  and  master, 
Count  Ludwig  of  Godesberg. 

Two  years  of  perfect  happiness  fol- 
lowed, during  which  the  young  Countess 
gave  birth  to  a  son  who  was  named  Otho. 
Albrecht,  who  had  found  another  home, 
had  spent  those  two  years  sometimes  at 
Ronsdorf,  sometimes  at  Godesberg,  and  had 
now  reached  the  age  when  a  man  of  noble 
family  should  make  his  first  essay  oi 
arms.  He  had  therefore  taken  service  as 
an  esquire  among  the  troops  of  John  ol 
Luxemburg,  King  of  Bohemia,  one  of  the 
bravest  warriors  of  his  time  ;  and  he  had 
attended  this  Prince  at  the  siege  of  Cassel, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  render  good  ser- 
vice to  the  French  King,  Philip  of  Valois, 
that  King  having  undertaken  to  restore 
Count  Louis  of  Crecy  to  the  Estates  of 
the  Low  Countries,  from  which  he  had 
been  driven  by  the  good  people  of  Flan- 
ders. 

He  had  been  present  accordingly  at  the 
battle  in  which  the  Flemish  were  cut  to 
pieces  beneath  the  walls  of  Cassel,  and  as 
his  first  feat  of  war  he  had  dealt  so 
shrewdly  with  the  villain  rabble,  that 
John  of  Luxemburg  had  there  and  then 
knighted  him  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  victory  indeed  was  so  decisive  it 
ended  the  campaign  at  one  blow  ;  and 
Flanders  being  now  subdued  Albrecht  had 
returned  to  the  Castle  of  Godesberg,  very 
proud  to  display  to  Emma  his  gold  chain 
and  spurs.  The  Count  happened  to  be 
away  on  Imperial  Service,  for  the  Turks 
had  invaded  Hungary,  and  Ludwig  sum- 
moned by  the  Emperor,  had  gone  to  the 
wars  with  Count  Karl  of  Homburg,  his 
brother-in-arms  :  Albrecht  was  none  the 
less  welcome  at  the  Castle  of  Godesberg, 
where  he  stayed  nearly  six  months. 

After  this,  tired  of  inactivity  and  seeing 
that  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe  were  at 
peace  with  one  another,  he  departed  to 
fight  against  the  Saracens  of  Spain,  on 
whom  Alfonso  XL,  King  of  Castille  and 
L6on,  was  then  making  war.  In  that 
country  he  performed  prodigies  of  valour, 
battling  against  Muley-Mohammed ;  but 


band  had  now  come  back,  having  just 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  possessions  of 
the  old  Landgrave,  who  had  departed 
this  life  about  the  beginning  of  1332. 

Little  Otho  was  now  growing  up — a 
handsome  child  of  five  with  fair  hair,  rosy 
cheeks  and  blue  eyes.  Albrecht's  return 
was  an  occasion  of  rejoicing  to  the  whole 
family  and  especially  to  the  child,  who 
was  devoted  to  him.  Albrecht  and  Lud- 
wig were  pleased  to  see  each  other  again. 
Both  had  been  fighting  against  the  In- 
fidels— one  in  the  south  and  the  other  in 
the  north  ;  both  had  been  victorious,  and 
both  brought  back  many  tales  of  battle 
for  the  long  winter  evenings 

Thus  a  year  passed  like  a  day  ;  but  at 
the  end  of  that  time  Albrecht's  roving  in- 
stinct prevailed  ;  he  visited  the  French 
and  English  Courts,  followed  King 
Edward  in  his  campaign  against  Scotland, 
broke  a  lance  with  James  Douglas  ;  then 
returning  to  fight  against  France,  he  took 
a  hand  in  the  capture  of  the  Isle  of  Cad- 
sand  under  Gauthier  de  Mauny.  Finally 
finding  himself  on  the  Continent  he 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  visit 
his  old  friends,  and  had  come  back  to  the 
Castle  of  Godesberg  for  the  third  time,  to 
find  a  new  guest  installed  there. 

This  was  one  of  the  Landgrave's  re- 
lations named  Godefroy,  who  having  no- 
thing to  look  forward  to  from  his  father, 
had  tried  to  make  a  fortune  for  himself  as 
a  soldier.  He  too  had  fought  against  the 
Infidels,  but  in  the  Holy  Land ;  the  ties 
of  relationship,  the  fame  he  had  won  in 
the  Crusade,  a  certain  display  of  luxury 
which  showed  that  his  faith  sprang  rather 
from  self-glorification  than  disinterested- 
ness, had  opened  the  gates  of  Godesberg 
Castle  to  him  as  to  a  distinguished  guest. 
Then  ere  long,  Homburg  and  Albrecht 
Deing  both  away,  he  succeeded  in  making 
lis  companionship  almost  indispensable 
:o  the  Landgrave  Ludwig,  who  had  de- 
:ained  him  when  he  wished  to  go  away. 
Thus  Godefroy  was  now  settled  in  the 
"astle,  no  longer  as  a  guest  but  as  an 
nmate. 

Friendship  no  less  than  love  is  often  the 
ubject  of  jealousy  ;  whether  it  was  fancy 
or  reality,  Albrecht  imagined  that  Ludwig 
received  him  with  greater  coldness  than 
of  old  ;  he  complained  of  this  to  Emma, 
who  told  him  that  she  too  had  observed 


being  severely  wounded  before  the  walls  of  I  alteration  in  her  husband's   conduct   to- 

Grenada,  he  returned  once  more  to  God-   wards  herself. 

esberg.    Here  he  found  that  Emma's  hus-       Albrecht  stayed  at  Godesberg  for  a  fort- 
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night;  then  pretending  that  he  must 
return  to  Ronsdorf  to  look  after  unavoid- 
able repairs,  he  left  the  Castle  and  crossed 
the  river  and  the  mountain  gorge  that 
alone  divides  the  two  domains. 

In  a  fortnight's  time  he  heard  from 
Emma.  She  could  not  understand  her 
husband's  behaviour ;  from  kind  and 
gentle  as  she  had  always  known  him,  he 
had  become  suspicious  and  silent.  Every- 
one, even  young  Otho,  suffered  from  a 
harshness  hitherto  unknown,  and  it  was 
the  more  poignant  for  mother  and  child, 
because  it  was  on  them  in  particular  he 
had  lavished  an  intense  and  deep  affection. 
Moreover  in  proportion  as  this  affection 
lessened,  added  Emma,  Godefroy  seemed 
to  be  drawn  into  the  confidence  of  the 
Landgrave  in  a  strange  and  ever-increas- 
ing way,  as  if  he  inherited  that  measure 
of  affection  which  was  taken  from  wife 
and  son  to  enrich  a  stranger. 

Albrecht  pitied  from  the  depths  of  his 
soul  that  self-hatred  which  makes  a  happy 
man,  as  though  tormented  by  his  own 
happiness,  seek  by  every  device  to  lessen 
it,  or  extinguish  it  altogether,  as  he  might 
a  menacing  conflagration  by  which  he 
feared  to  see  his  own  heart  devoured. 

Things  had  come  to  this  pass  when  he 
received  like  all  the  neighbouring  nobility 
an  invitation  to  the  Castle  of  Godesberg, 
to  a  birthday  festival  given  by  the  Land- 
grave in  honour  of  Otho,  who  was  just 
sixteen  years  old. 

Tt  was  towards  the  end  of  this  same  festi- 
val we  introduced  our  readers  to  the  Castle. 
Its  gaiety  presented,  as  we  have  observed, 
a  curious  contrast  to  the  brooding  melan- 
choly occasioned  by  Godefroy  having 
remarked  at  the  beginning  of  the  ball  to 
the  Landgrave  on  the  likeness  between 
Otho  and  Albrecht,  as  an  idea  that  had 
only  then  occurred  to  him. 

In  truth,  except  that  the  one  was  in  the 
first  flower  of  his  youth,  the  other  a  man 
bronzed  by  a  Spanish  sun,  there  was  a 
striking  likeness  between  the  two, — the 
same  fair  hair,  the  same  blue  eyes ;  indeed 
there  was  nothing  which  a  fairly  close 
observation  would  not  show  as  common 
to  both,  even  to  certain  expressions  of 
feature,  indicating  a  community  of  blood. 

This  revelation  was  a  dagger-thrust  to 
the  Landgrave ;  for  some  time,  thanks  to 
Godefroy,  he  had  suspected  Emma  and 
Albrecht's  affection  for  each  other;  but 
the  thought  that  a  culpable  intimacy  had 
already  existed  before  his  marriage,  the 


still  sharper  pang  to  which  the  singular 
resemblance  gave  fresh  force — that  O  tho, 
whom  he  had  loved  so  tenderly  was  the 
child  of  adultery,  broke  his  heart,  and 
drove  him  well-nigh  mad.  At  this  junc- 
ture, as  we  have  related,  Count  Karl 
arrived,  and  we  saw  how,  carried  away 
by  the  truth,  he  increased  his  un- 
happy friend's  grief  by  confessing  that 
the  resemblance  between  Albrecht  and 
Otho  was  undeniable  ;  however  he  had 
retired  for  the  night  without  attributing 
to  Ludwig's  melancholy  the  seriousness 
it  really  and  truly  possessed. 

The  man  who  had  talked  so  mysteriously 
with  the  Landgrave,  in  the  little  room 
where  he  had  retired  with  Karl,  was  this 
same  Godefroy,  whose  presence  had 
caused  in  a  happy  family  the  first  trouble 
which  had  tarnished  its  joy.  He  came  to 
tell  him  that  he  was  convinced  from  a  few 
words  he  had  overheard  that  Emma  had 
given  an  assignation  to  Albrecht,  who  was 
to  leave  that  same  night  for  Italy,  where 
he  was  to  take  the  command  of  a  body  of 
troops  sent  there  by  the  Emperor.  The 
certainty  of  this  treachery  was  moreover 
easy  to  prove ;  the  assignation  was  given 
at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  Castle,  and 
Emma  would  have  to  cross  the  garden  to 
keep  it. 

Having  once  yielded  to  suspicion,  a 
man  will  never  stop ;  therefore  the  Land- 
grave, wishing  to  gain  certain  proof,  cost 
what  it  might,  stifled  the  generous  instinct 
which  makes  every  man  of  good  feeling 
disdain  to  lower  himself  to  the  work  of  a 
spy.  He  entered  his  room  again  with 
Godefroy,  and  opening  the  window  which 
overlooked  the  garden,  anxiously  waited 
this  last  test  which  should  enable  him  to 
form  a  positive  conclusion.  Godefroy  was 
not  mistaken. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
Emma  went  down  to  the  steps,  stealthily 
crossed  the  garden,  and  entered  a  clump 
of  trees  which  masked  the  Gate.  She  was 
absent  for  nearly  ten  minutes;  then  she 
returned  to  the  steps  accompanied  by 
Albrecht,  on  whose  arm  she  was  leaning. 
The  Landgrave  saw  them  embrace  by  the 
light  of  the  moon  and  he  fancied  he  per- 
ceived tears  on  his  wife's  upturned  face, 
due  doubtless  to  the  coming  departure  of 
her  lover. 

Henceforth  Ludwig  had  no  further 
doubt,  and  he  instantly  determined  to 
banish  his  guilty  wife  and  the  child  of  her 
guilt.  A  letter  entrusted  to  Godefro^ 
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ordered  Emma  to  follow  him,  and  an 
order  was  given  to  the  Captain  of  the 
Guard  to  arrest  Otho  at  dawn  and  con- 
duct him  to  the  Abbey  of  Kirberg,  near 
Cologne,  where  instead  of  the  brilliant 
future  of  a  Knight's  career  the  narrow 
cell  of  a  monk  awaited  him. 

This  order  had  been  carried  out,  and 
Emma  and  Otho  had  an  hour  ago  left  the 
Castle,  the  one  for  the  nunnery  oi 
Nonnenwerth  and  the  other  for  the  Abbey 
of  Kirberg,  when  Count  Karl  awoke,  as 
we  have  related,  to  find  his  friend  near 
him,  like  a  fine  old  oak  with  its  leaves 
stripped  by  the  wind  and  its  branches 
shattered  by  the  lightning. 

Homburg  listened  with  a  grave  and 
sympathetic  attention  to  the  account 
Ludwig  gave  him  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened. Then  without  trying  to  comfort 
him  whether  as  father  or  husband : 

"You  give  me  liberty  to  do  what  I 
like  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  Landgrave,  "  but 
what  can  you  do  ?  " 

"That  is  my  business,"  ansAvered 
Count  Karl. 

Embracing  his  friend,  he  dressed  him- 
self, girt  on  his  sword,  then  left  the  room 
and,  going  down  to  the  stables,  he  saddled 
his  faithful  Hans,  and  returned  slowly 
and  with  far  different  thoughts  over  the 
winding  road  he  had  traversed  the  even- 
ing before  so  eagerly  and  with  such 
pleasant  anticipation. 

On  reaching  the  foot  of  the  hill,  Count 
Karl  took  the  road  to  Rolandseck,  which 
he  followed  leisurely  and  lost  in  a  deep 
reverie,  giving  his  horse  complete  freedom 
to  go  at  what  pace  he  fancied.  Then 
having  come  to  a  dell  at  the  end  of  which 
was  a  small  Chapel  where  a  priest  was 
praying,  he  surveyed  the  spot  and  seeing 
that  it  was  the  very  place  he  wished  for, 
he  stopped. 

At  this  moment  the  priest,  who  no 
doubt  had  finished  his  prayer,  rose  up 
and  was  going  away.  But  Karl  stopped 
him,  asked  him  if  there  was  no  other  road 
by  which  it  was  possible  to  go  from  the 
Convent  to  the  Castle,  and  as  the  answer 
was  "  no,"  he  begged  him  to  wait,  because 
probably  before  long  there  would  be  a 
man  needing  his  ministrations. 

The  priest  understood  by  the  grave 
voice  of  the  old  Knight  that  he  spoke  in  all 
sincerity,  and  without  so  much  as  asking 
who  the  condemned  man  was,  he  fell  to 
praying  for  him  who  was  about  to  die. 


Count  Karl  was  a  type  of  the  ancient 
Chivalry  which  in  the  XVth  century  had 
already  begun  to  disappear,  and  which 
Froissart  describes  with  all  the  love  an 
antiquarian  bears  towards  a  relic  of  the 
past.  For  Karl,  everything  was  decided 
by  the  sword  and  rested  with  God.  And 
in  his  opinion  a  man  could  not  make  a 
mistake  who  entrusted  everything  to  the 
arbitrament  of  the  trusty  steel. 

Now  the  Landgrave's  story  had  roused 
doubts  in  his  mind  as  to  Godefroy's  de- 
signs, which  reflection  had  almost  changed 
into  certainty ;  especially  as  no  one  except 
that  baneful  adviser  had  ever  suspected 
Emma's  love  and  fidelity  to  her  husband. 
He  had  been  the  Count  of  Ronsdorf's 
friend,  as  he  had  been  the  friend  of  the 
Landgrave  of  Godesberg.  The  honour  of 
both  was  a  part  of  his  own  ;  so  it  was  his 
bounden  duty  to  restore  its  brightness, 
tarnished  for  a  while  by  a  slanderer's 
malice.  Accordingly,  without  saying  a 
word  to  anyone,  he  had  determined  to 
wait  on  the  road  Godefroy  would  take, 
and  there  to  make  him  confess  his 
treachery  or  kill  him  on  the  spot  ;  firmly 
resolved  to  carry  the  enterprise,  come 
what  might,  to  one  or  other  conclusion. 

So  he  lowered  the  visor  of  his  helmet, 
reined  up  Hans  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
and  horse  and  rider  waited  an  hour, 
standing  there  motionless  as  an  equestrian 
statue.  Finally  he  saw  a  Knight  in  full 
armour  appear  at  the  opening  of  the 
hollow  way.  The  Knight,  seeing  his  way 
barred,  paused  a  moment,  but  presently 
satisfied  that  his  adversary  was  alone,  he 
contented  himself  with  settling  himself 
firmly  in  his  saddle  and  feeling  if  his  sword 
would  slip  easily  from  its  scabbard,  and 
then  rode  straight  on.  When  he  had  ar- 
rived a  few  paces  from  the  Count,  and 
saw  that  he  showed  no  intention  of  stir- 
ring, Godefroy  likewise  drew  up. 

"  Sir  Knight,"  he  said,  "  are  you  lord  of 
the  soil  and  do  you  purpose  closing  the 
road  to  all  travellers  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,  sir,"  answered  Count  Karl, 
"  but  only  to  one,  and  he  is  a  dastard  and 
traitor,  whom  I  intend  calling  to  account 
for  his  treachery  and  cowardice." 

"  Since  it  is  no  concern  of  mine,"  re- 
joined Godefroy,  "  I  must  ask  you  to 
draw  your  horse  aside  to  the  right  or  left, 
so  that  there  shall  be  room  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  for  two  men  abreast." 

"  You  mistake  me,  sir,"  answered  Count 
Karl,  in  the  same  quiet  tone ;  "  on  the 
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contrary,  'tis  you,  and  you  alone  it  does 
concern.  As  to  sharing  the  middle  of  the 
road  with  a  despicable  liar,  that  is  what  a 
true  and  loyal  Knight  shall  never  do." 

The  priest  rushed  between  the  two  men. 

"  Brothers,"  he  cried  "  do  you  wish  to 
kill  each  other  ?  " 

"  You  are  wrong,  Sir  Priest,"  answered 
the  Count,  "  this  man  is  not  my  brother, 
and  I  am  not  especially  set  on  his  death. 
If  he  will  own  to  having  slandered  the 
Countess  Ludwig  of  Godesberg,  I  will 
leave  him  free  to  go  and  do  penance 
where  he  pleases." 

"  She  lacked  nothing  better  to  prove 
her  innocence  than  being  so  well  de- 
fended by  her  lover,"  said  Godefroy 
laughing,  supposing  the  Knight  was 
Albrecht. 

"  You  are  deceived,"  answered  the 
Knight,  shaking  his  head  with  its  iron 
mask,  "  I  am  not  the  man  you  think.  I 
am  Count  Karl  of  Homburg.  I  have  no 
hatred  against  you  beyond  what  I  have  for 
all  traitors,  or  contempt  beyond  what  I 
have  for  all  liars.  Confess  that  you  have 
lied,  and  you  are  free." 

"That,"  answered  Godefroy  laughing, 
"  is  a  matter  between  God  and  myself." 

"  Then  let  God  judge !  "  cried  Count 
Karl,  making  ready  for  the  combat. 

"  So  be  it !  "  murmured  Godefroy,  with 
one  hand  lowering  his  visor,  and  drawing 
his  sword  with  the  other. 

The  priest  fell  on  his  knees  and  prayed. 

Godefroy  was  a  brave  man,  and  he  had 
given  more  than  one  proof  of  his  valour 
in  Palestine  ;  but  then  he  was  fighting 
for  God,  not  fighting  against  God.  And 
though  the  combat  was  long  and  furious, 
though  he  was  a  courageous  and  skilful 
warrior,  he  could  not  resist  the  might 
which  a  consciousness  of  right  gave  Count 
Karl  ;  he  fell  pierced  by  the  latter's  sword, 
which  had  cloven  the  cuirass  and  pene- 
trated deep  into  his  breast.  His  horse, 
terrified  by  his  master's  fall,  returned  by 
the  road  down  which  he  had  come,  and 
soon  disappeared  beyond  the  summit  of 
the  declivity. 

"  Father,"  Count  Karl  said  quietly  to 
the  priest,  who  was  quaking  with  fear,  "  I 
think  you  have  not  much  time  to  lose  in 
accomplishing  your  sacred  duty.  Behold 
the  confession  I  promised  you  ;  make 
haste  to  receive  it." 

And  putting  back  his  sword  into  its 
sheath,  he  resumed  his  attitude  of  a  living 
statue. 


The  priest  approached  the  dying  man, 
who  had  raised  himself  on  one  knee  and 
one  hand,  but  could  do  no  more.  He  un- 
fastened his  helmet  for  him  ;  the  wounded 
man's  face  was  ashen  and  his  lips  covered 
with  blood.  Karl  thought  for  a  moment 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  speak,  but  he 
was  mistaken.  Godefroy  sat  up  and  the 
priest  kneeling  beside  him,  heard  the  con- 
fession he  made  in  a  low,  broken  voice. 
At  the  last  word  the  wounded  man  felt 
his  end  was  near,  and  with  the  help  ot 
the  priest  he  rose  on  his  knees,  lifted  both 
his  hands  to  Heaven  and  said  thrice, 

"  Oh,  Lord !  oh,  Lord  !  forgive  me !  " 

At  the  third  repetition,  he  drew  a  deep 
sigh,  and  fell  back  motionless,  a  dead 
man. 

"  Father,"  said  Count  Karl  to  the 
priest,  "  are  you  not  authorised  to  reveal 
the  confession  that  has  but  now  been 
made  to  you  ?  " 

"I  am,"  answered  the  priest,  "but  only 
to  one  person, — the  Landgrave  of  Godes- 
berg." 

"  Get  you  up  on  my  horse  then,"  con- 
tinued the  Knight  dismounting,  "  and  let 
us  go  and  find  him." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  my  bro- 
ther ?  "  answered  the  priest,  accustomed 
to  travel  in  more  humble  style. 

"  Get  up,  get  up,  Father,"  insisted  the 
Knight ;  "  it  shall  not  be  said  that  a  poor 
sinner  like  me  rides,  when  a  man  of  God 
walks." 

So  saying,  he  helped  the  other  up  into 
the  saddle,  and  despite  any  resistance  the 
humble  rider  could  make,  he  led  him  thus 
by  the  bridle  to  the  Castle  of  Godesberg. 
Arrived  there,  he  placed  Hans,  contrary 
to  custom,  in  the  charge  of  the  grooms, 
led  the  priest  to  the  Landgrave,  whom  he 
found  in  the  same  room,  at  the  same 
place  and  seated  in  the  same  chair,  though 
seven  hours  had  passed  since  he  left  the 
Castle.  At  the  noise  of  their  entrance  the 
Landgrave  raised  his  pale  face  and  looked 
at  them,  astonished. 

"  See,  brother,"  Karl  said  to  him,  "here 
is  a  worthy  servant  of  God  who  has  a 
confession  made  in  extremis  to  reveal  to 
you." 

"  Why !  who  is  dead  ? "  cried  the  Count, 
turning  paler  still. 

"  Godefroy,"  answered  the  Knight. 

"  And  who  has  slain  him  ?  "  murmured 
the  Landgrave. 

"  I  have,"  said  Karl. 

And  he  left  the  room  softly,  shutting 
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the   door   behind   him,    and   leaving   the 
Landgrave  alone  with  the  priest, 

This  is  what  the  priest  related  to  the 
Landgrave : 

Godefroy  had  known  in  Palestine  a 
German  Knight  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cologne,  called  Ernst  of  Huningen  : 
he  was  a  stern  and  sober  man  who  had 
some  fifteen  years  previously  joined  the 
Order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  and  who 
was  renowned  for  his  piety,  loyalty  and 
valour. 

Godefroy  and  Ernst  were  righting  side 
by  side  at  Saint-Jean-d'Acre,  when  Ernst 
fell,  mortally  wounded. 

Godefroy  saw  him  fall,  carried  him  out 
of  the  press  and  returned  to  the  melee. 

The  battle  over,  he  went  back  to  his 
tent  to  remove  his  armour  ;  but  he  was 
hardly  there  when  they  came  to  tell  him 
that  Ernst  of  Huningen  in  desperate 
plight  desired  to  see  him  before  he  died. 

He  complied  with  this  wish,  and  found 
the  wounded  man  in  the  paroxysm  of  a 
burning  fever,  which  would  in  a  little 
while  consume  what  remained  of  his  life. 
Ernst  knew  he  was  going  to  die,  and 
explained  to  his  friend  in  a  few  words 
the  service  he  wished  Godefroy  to  render 
him. 

When  he  was  twenty  years  old,  Ernst 
had  loved  a  young  girl  and  had  been  loved 
by  her  ;  but  as  the  younger  son  of  the 
family,  without  title  or  fortune,  he  had 
been  unable  to  ask  for  her  hand.  In 
despair  the  lovers  had  forgotten  they 
could  never  marry,  and  a  son  was  born 
who  could  bear  the  name  neither  of  father 
nor  mother. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  girl  was  com- 
pelled by  her  relations  to  marry  a  noble 
and  wealthy  Lord.  Ernst  had  gone 
away,  had  halted  on  his  way  at  Malta  to 
take  the  vows,  and  ever  since  had  been 
fighting  in  Palestine.  God  had  rewarded 
his  bravery  ;  after  living  a  holy  life,  he 
died  a  martyr's  death. 

Ernst  entrusted  Godefroy  with  a  paper: 
it  was  the  gift  of  everything  he  possessed 
to  his  son  Albrecht,— about  sixty  thousand 
florins.  As  to  his  mother,  as  she  had 
been  dead  six  years,  he  thought  he  might 
reveal  her  name,  since  it  would  guide  him 
in  his  search.  It  was  the  Countess  of 
Ronsdorf. 

Godefroy  returned  to  Germany  with 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  friend's 
last  wishes.  But  on  reaching  the  house 
of  his  kinsman,  the  Landgrave,  and 


noting  the  position  of  affairs,  he  saw  at 
once  all  the  advantage  he  might  derive 
from  the  secret  he  possessed.  The  Land- 
grave had  only  one  son,  and  Otho  and 
Emma  out  of  the  way,  Godefroy  would  be 
the  Count's  only  heir. 

We  have  seen  how  he  had  put  this 
scheme  into  practice,  till  the  hour  when 
he  met  the  Count  Karl  of  Homburg  in 
the  gorge  of  Rolandswerth. 

"Karl!  Karl!"  cried  the  Landgrave, 
flinging  himself  like  a  madman  into  the 
corridor  where  his  comrade  was  waiting 
for  him,  "  Karl,  he  was  not  her  lover  ;  he 
was  her  brother  !  " 

And  he  gave  instant  orders  that  they 
should  bring  Emma  and  Otho  back  to 
Godesberg.  Two  messengers  set  off,  one 
ascending,  the  other  descending,  the  Rhine. 

During  the  night  the  first  returned. 
Emma,  for  long  unhappy,  and  insulted 
the  evening  before,  now  asked  to  end  her 
life  in  the  Cloister  where  she  had  passed 
her  youth.,  and  declared  that,  if  need  be, 
she  would  invoke  the  sanctity  of  her  place 
of  asylum. 

At  daybreak,  the  second  messenger  re- 
turned. He  was  accompanied  by  the 
armed  men  who  should  have  led  Otho  to 
Kirberg  ;  but  Otho  was  not  with  them. 
At  night  descending  the  Rhine,  Otho  who 
knew  the  fate  for  which  he  was  destined 
chose  the  moment  when  the  men  were 
one  and  all  busy  guiding  the  boat  in  a 
rapid  current,  and  had  plunged  into  the 
deepest  part  of  the  river  and  disappeared. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  Landgrave's  misfortune  was  not 
so  great  as  he  imagined.  Otho  had 
flung  himself  into  the  river,  not  to 
seek  death  but  freedom.  Brought  up  on 
its  banks,  the  old  Rhine  was  a  friend 
against  whom  he  had  too  often  tried  his 
strength  for  him  to  fear  it.  He  plunged 
then  into  the  deepest  part,  swam  as  long 
under  the  water  as  his  breath  allowed,  and 
when  he  came  to  the  surface  to  fill  his 
lungs  with  air,  the  boat  was  so  far  removed 
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and  the  night  so  black  that  the  guard  who 
accompanied  him  could  only  think  he 
had  been  swallowed  up  in  the  stream. 

Otho  hastened  to  gain  the  bank.  The 
night  was  cold,  his  clothes  were  streaming, 
he  needed  fire  and  a  bed.  So  he  turned 
to  the  first  house  whose  windows  he  saw 
shining  in  the  darkness,  introduced  him- 
self as  a  traveller  who  had  lost  his  way, 
and  since  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
whether  he  was  soaked  by  the  rain  of 
heaven  or  by  the  river,  he  roused  no  sus- 
picion, and  hospitality  was  given  him 
with  true  German  liberality  and  discretion. 

The  next  day  he  left  at  morning  and  set 
out  for  Cologne.  It  was  Sunday  and  as 
he  entered  the  town  about  the  hour  of 
mass,  he  saw  everybody  going  towards 
the  Church.  He  followed  the  crowd ;  for 
he,  too,  wished  to  pray  to  God  .  .  .  first 
for  his  father  on  account  of  the  sad  mis- 
take he  had  made  and  the  bereavement 
in  which  he  had  left  him  .  .  .  then  for  his 
mother  who  was  shut  up  in  a  Convent 
.  .  .  lastly  for  himself,  free  but  without 
protection,  and  lost  in  this  wide  world, 
which  had  as  yet  shown  him  no  wider 
horizon  but  that  of  the  Castle  where  he 
was  born.  He  hid  behind  a  pillar  to  pray ; 
so  near  to  Godesberg,  he  might  be  recog- 
nised by  some  of  the  Nobles  who  had 
come  the  evening  before  to  the  festal 
gathering,  or  by  the  Archbishop,  Walerand 
of  Juliers,  who  was  one  of  his  father's 
oldest  and  most  faithful  friends. 

When  Otho  had  ended  his  prayer,  he 
looked  round  him  and  seeing  with  astonish- 
ment so  great  a  number  of  Archers  from 
different  countries  among  the  congrega- 
tion, his  first  thought  was  that  they  must 
be  celebrating  a  mass  in  honour  of  Saint 
Sebastian,  the  patron  saint  of  the  guild. 
So  he  enquired  of  his  nearest  neighbour, 
and  learnt  that  they  had  repaired  thither 
for  the  Festival  of  the  Bow,  which  was 
held  yearly  at  the  same  season  by  Prince 
Adolphus  of  Cleves,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  renowned  of  all  the  Barons 
whose  Castles  crown  the  steep  from 
Strasburg  to  Nimwegen. 

Otho  straightway  left  the  Church,  found 
out  the  most  suitable  tailor  in  the  town, 
and  changed  his  velvet  and  silk  clothes 
for  a  close  coat  of  green  cloth  fastened  by 
a  leathern  belt.  He  bought  a  bow  of  the 
best  maple  wood  he  could  find,  chose  a 
quiver  stocked  with  its  dozen  arrows ; 
then  having  enquired  at  which  hostelry 
the  Archers  chiefly  gathered,  and  having 


learnt  that  it  was  the  Golden  Heron,  he 
proceeded  towards  that  Inn,  which  was 
situated  on  the  Verdingen  road,  outside 
the  Eagle  Gate. 

There  he  found  some  thirty  Archers 
assembled  and  feasting.  He  sat  himself 
down  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  although 
he  was  unknown  to  them  all,  they  all 
welcomed  him,  thanks  to  his  youth  and 
comely  looks.  Besides,  he  had  forestalled 
a  cordial  reception  by  first  remarking  that 
he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Festival  of  the 
Bow  and  would  like  to  travel  in  company 
with  such  brave  and  merry  comrades, — a 
proposal  accepted  with  unanimity. 

As  the  Archers  had  still  three  days 
before  them,  and  Sunday  being  a  day 
consecrated  to  rest,  they  did  not  start  on 
their  way  till  the  next  morning,  when  they 
followed  the  banks  of  the  river,  with  much 
merry  chat  of  sport  and  hunting  to  be- 
guile the  way. 

As  they  went  along,  the  Archers  noticed 
that  Otho  had  no  feather  in  his  cap,  which 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  uniform, 
everyone  of  them  having  a  feather,  at  the 
same  time  spoil  and  trophy  of  some  bird 
the  victim  of  his  skill,  and  they  jeered  at 
his  new  bow  and  arrows.  Otho  smilingly 
acknowledged  that  neither  his  bow  nor 
arrows  had  yet  been  used,  but  he  would 
endeavour  with  their  help  at  the  first 
opportunity  to  provide  himself  with  the 
indispensable  ornament  lacking  to  his  cap. 
So  he  strung  his  bow.  They  all  waited 
with  curiosity  for  an  opportunity  of  testing 
the  skill  of  their  new  comrade. 

Opportunities  were  not  wanting.  A 
raven  was  croaking  on  the  lowest  decayed 
branch  of  an  oak  tree  and  the  Archers 
laughingly  showed  this  mark  to  Otho; 
but  the  young  man  answered  that  the 
raven  was  an  obscene  bird  whose  feathers 
were  unworthy  to  adorn  the  cap  of  an 
honest  archer.  This  was  true  enough; 
and  the  merry  travellers  were  satisfied 
with  the  answer. 

A  little  further  on  they  observed  a  hawk 
motionless  on  a  peak  of  rock,  and  the 
same  proposal  was  made  to  the  young 
man.  But  this  time  he  answered  that  the 
hawk  is  a  noble  bird  which  men  of  noble 
birth  alone  had  the  right  to  kill,  and  that 
he,  the  son  of  a  peasant,  could  not  allow 
himself  to  kill  such  a  bird  on  the  estates 
of  a  powerful  Lord  like  the  Count  of 
Woringen,  whose  territories  they  were 
now  crossing.  Though  there  was  a  foun- 
dation of  truth  in  this  reply,  and  though 
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not  one  of  the  Archers  would  have  dared 
indulge  in  the  deed  to  which  they  insti- 
gated Otho,  all  received  this  answer  with 
a  more  or  less  derisive  smile.  For  they 
began  to  imagine  that  their  young  friend, 
uncertain  of  his  skill,  sought  to  delay  the 
moment  for  giving  as  decisive  a  proof  as 
they  required. 

Otho  had  seen  and  understood  the 
Archers'  smile ;  but  had  not  appeared  to 
notice  it,  and  went  on  his  way,  laughing 
and  chatting,  when  suddenly  about  fifty 
paces  from  the  noisy  troop  a  heron  rose 
from  the  banks  of  the  river.  Then  Otho 
turned  to  the  Archer  nearest  him,  and 
whom  they  had  themselves  pointed  out  to 
him  as  one  of  the  most  skilful  marksmen. 

"  Brother,"  he  said  to  him,  "  I  am  very 
anxious  to  have  one  of  this  bird's  feathers 
for  my  cap ;  do  you,  who  are  the  best  shot 
amongst  us,  bring  him  down  for  me." 

"  On  the  wing  ? "  said  the  Archer, 
astonished. 

"  Of  course  on  the  wing,"  continued 
Otho.  "You  see  how  heavily  he  rises; 
he  has  hardly  gone  ten  paces  since  he  left 
the  ground,  and  he  is  only  half  a  range 
off." 

"Shoot,  Robert,  shoot!"  cried  all  the 
Archers. 

Robert  nodded  with  his  head  to  show 
that  he  complied  with  the  general  invita- 
tion, but  more  out  of  deference  to  the 
honourable  company  than  with  any  hope 
of  success.  He  took  aim  none  the  less 
carefully,  and  the  arrow  shot  by  a  strong 
arm  and  a  practised  eye  flew,  watched  by 
them  all,  and  passed  so  near  to  the  bird 
that  it  gave  a  cry  of  terror,  greeted  with 
a  shout  of  applause  from  all  the  Archers. 

"  Well  shot !  "  said  Otho.  "  Now  you, 
Hermann,"  he  added  turning  towards  the 
Archer  on  his  left.  Whether  the  man  he 
spoke  to  was  expecting  this  invitation  or 
whether  he  was  carried  away  by  the  force 
of  example,  he  was  ready  when  Otho 
addressed  him,  and  hardly  had  he  spoken 
when  another  arrow  as  quick  and  well 
aimed  as  the  first  followed  the  retreating 
bird.  It  gave  a  fresh  cry  as  this  second 
messenger  of  death  whistled  only  a  few 
inches  from  its  body,  and  again  the 
Archers  applauded. 

"  Now  it  is  my  turn,"  said  Otho. 

Every  eye  was  turned  on  the  lad:  for 
the  heron,  though  not  altogether  out  of 
range,  was  now  a  very  considerable 
distance  off,  and  having  the  wide  space  of 
air  necessary  for  his  ample  wings,  flew 


with  a  swiftness  which  would  soon  put 
him  beyond  all  danger.  Otho  had  no 
doubt  taken  all  this  into  calculation ;  for 
it  was  only  after  he  had  measured  the 
distance  with  his  eyes,  that  he  took  slow 
and  careful  aim  at  the  bird,  then  having 
got  the  line  of  sight,  he  drew  the  string 
back  almost  behind  his  head,  after  the 
manner  of  English  Archers,  bending  his 
bow  as  if  it  were  a  willow-wand.  One 
moment  he  remained  motionless  as  a 
statue;  then  suddenly  a  slight  whistling 
was  heard,  for  the  arrow  had  sped  so 
rapidly  that  no  one  had  seen  it.  Every 
eye  was  fastened  on  the  bird  which 
stopped  as  if  a  flash  of  unseen  lightning 
had  struck  him,  and  fell  pierced  through, 
from  a  height  to  which  one  would  scarce 
have  supposed  it  possible  an  arrow  could 
reach. 

The  Archers  were  stupefied,  such 
prowess  was  scarcely  credible  ;  as  to 
Otho,  who  had  stopped  to  judge  the  effect 
of  his  shot,  he  had  hardly  seen  the  bird 
fall  when  he  set  off  again  without  seeming 
to  notice  the  amazement  of  his  com- 
panions. When  he  had  come  up  to  the 
heron,  he  plucked  the  delicate  and  grace- 
ful neck  feathers  of  the  bird  that  formed  a 
natural  aigrette,  and  fastened  them  in  his 
cap.  The  Archers  meantime  had  paced 
the  distance;  the  bird  had  fallen  three 
hundred  and  twenty  paces  off. 

This  time  admiration  had  not  burst  into 
applause  ;  the  Archers  looked  at  one 
another,  astonished  at  such  a  proof  of 
skill,  then  they  had  counted  the  paces,  as 
we  have  said,  and  when  Otho  had  finished 
decorating  his  hat  with  the  feathers  he 
had  won  in  so  wonderful  a  way,  Franz 
and  Hermann,  the  two  Archers  who  had 
shot  before  him,  gave  him  their  hands, 
but  with  a  feeling  of  respect  that  showed 
plainly  they  recognised  in  him  not  only  a 
comrade  but  a  master  too. 

The  company  of  travellers,  who  stopped 
at  Woringen  only  to  break  their  fast, 
reached  Neufs  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. They  dined  hastily,  for  three 
leagues  from  Neufs  was  the  famous 
Church  Stone,  near  which  no  pious 
Archer  could  well  pass  without  making  a 
pilgrimage  to  it.  Otho,  who  had  adopted 
the  life  and  customs  of  his  new  com- 
panions, followed  them  in  this  excursion, 
and  as  day  declined  they  reached  the 
sacred  rock  ;  it  was  an  immense  boulder 
bearing  the  outward  appearance  of  a 
Church. 
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The  tale  goes  that  this  rock  was 
actually  the  first  Christian  Church  built 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, — raised  by  a 
German  chieftain  who  died  in  the  odour 
of  sanctity,  leaving  seven  lovely  and 
virtuous  daughters  to  pray  around  his 
tomb. 

It  was  in  the  days  of  the  great  Bar- 
barian invasions.  An  unknown  people, 
impelled  by  an  invisible  hand,  descended 
from  the  plains  of  Asia  to  alter  the  face  of 
the  European  world.  A  hind  had  led 
Attila  across  the  Palus  Maeotis,1  and 
he  came  swooping  down  on  Germany, 
heralded  by  the  panic  terror  his  name 
inspired.  The  Rhine  shuddered  at  the 
tramp  of  these  wild  hordes,  and  hesitated 
to  pursue  its  course  towards  the  sands 
where  its  waters  are  absorbed,  trembling 
all  its  length  like  an  enormous  serpent. 
Soon  the  Huns  appeared  on  the  right 
bank,  and  the  same  day  fire  was  seen 
kindling  the  whole  horizon  from  Colonia 
Agrippina  to  Aliso.» 

The  danger  was  imminent.  No  pity 
was  to  be  hoped  from  such  enemies ;  and 
next  morning,  the  instant  they  saw  laun- 
ched on  the  water  the  rafts  the  Barbarians 
had  built  in  the  night  with  the  trees  of  a 
forest  that  had  ceased  to  exist,  the  seven 
maidens  fled  into  the  Church  and  kneel- 
ing round  their  father's  tomb,  besought 
him  by  the  holy  love  he  bore  them  in  his 
life  to  protect  them  even  after  his  death. 

The  day  and  night  were  spent  in  prayer, 
and  they  already  thought  themselves 
saved,  when  at  break  of  day  they  heard 
the  Barbarians  approaching.  Soon  they 
began  hammering  at  the  oaken  door  with 
the  pommels  of  their  swords  ;  but  finding 
that  it  refused  to  open,  while  some  re- 
turned to  the  town  to  fetch  ladders  to 
scale  the  windows,  others  began  cutting 
down  a  fir  tree  which  they  stripped  of  its 
branches  and  made  into  a  battering-ram 
to  break  down  the  obstacle.  Then  when 
they  had  procured  the  necessary  imple- 
ments for  their  sacrilegious  purpose,  they 
set  forth  with  them  towards  the  Church 
in  which  the  sisters  had  taken  refuge. 
But  when  they  arrived  there,  it  had 
neither  doors  nor  windows.  The  Church 
was  still  there  ;  but  it  had  turned  into  a 
rock.  And  from  the  midst  of  the  granite 
mass  a  low  chant  was  heard  issuing,  sad 
and  sweet  as  the  chant  of  the  dead.  It 
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was  the  thanksgiving  Canticle  to  the  Lord 
of  the  seven  virgins. 

The  Archers  offered  up  their  prayers 
at  the  Church  Stone,  then  returned  to 
sleep  at  Strump. 

On  the  morrow  they  resumed  their  way. 
The  journey  was  accomplished  without 
any  incident  except  a  constant  increase  of 
numbers.  Archers  came  from  all  parts  of 
Germany  to  this  annual  festival,  the  prize 
of  which  for  this  occasion  was  a  cap  of 
green  velvet  mounted  with  two  branches 
of  ash  in  gold,  fastened  together  by  a 
diamond  brooch.  It  was  to  be  presented 
by  the  only  daughter  of  the  Margrave,  the 
young  Princess  Helena,  who  had  just 
turned  fourteen.  Thus  there  was  nothing 
surprising  in  the  concourse  of  so  many 
dexterous  archers. 

The  little  company  which  now 
amounted  to  forty  or  fifty  men  wished  to 
reach  Cleves  the  next  morning,  as  the 
shooting  was  to  begin  directly  after  the 
last  mass  at  eleven  o'clock.  Accordingly 
the  Archers  had  determined  to  sleep  at 
Kervenheim.  The  day's  journey  was 
severe,  they  scarcely  delayed  either  for 
breakfast  or  dinner.  Yet  in  spite  of  their 
efforts  the  travellers  did  not  arrive  at  the 
town  in  question  till  after  the  closing  of 
the  gates.  It  was  necessary  to  spend 
the  night  outside,  and  with  as  little  dis- 
comfort as  possible ;  some  one  noticed  a 
ruined  castle  on  a  neighbouring  hill — the 
castle  of  Windeck. 

Everyone  was  disposed  to  make  the 
best  use  they  could  of  this  favourable 
opportunity,  excepting  the  oldest  of  the 
Archers,  who  opposed  the  scheme  to  his 
utmost,  but  as  he  stood  alone  in  his 
opinion,  no  one  heeded  him  and  he  was 
compelled  to  accompany  his  young 
friends — the  only  alternative  being  to  stay 
by  himself;  so  he  followed  them  how- 
ever unwillingly.  The  night  was  dark, 
not  a  star  shone  in  the  sky.  Heavy 
clouds  charged  with  rain  swept  over  the 
heads  of  our  travellers  like  the  waves  of 
a  misty  sea.  Such  a  shelter,  insufficient, 
though  it  were,  was  a  boon  from  heaven. 

The  Archers  climbed  the  hill  in 
silence,  but  at  every  step  they  took  along 
the  brush-grown  pathway  they  heard  the 
flight  of  wild  creatures  of  the  wood, 
whose  very  numbers  proved  that  the 
solitary  ruins  were  guarded  against  the 
intrusion  of  man  by  some  superstitious 
fear.  Suddenly  those  marching  in  front 
saw  rising  up  like  a  phantom  before  them 
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the  first  tower,  a  gigantic  sentinel  whose 
mission  it  was  in  former  times  to  defend 
the  entrance  to  the  castle. 

The  old  Archer  proposed  that  they 
should  halt  at  this  tower  and  be  satisfied 
with  its  shelter.  They  did  halt  con- 
sequently ;  one  of  the  Archers  struck 
a  light,  lighted  a  branch  of  fir  and 
stepped  through  the  gate.  Then  they 
saw  that  the  roofs  had  fallen  in,  that  the 
walls  alone  were  standing,  and  as  the 
night  threatened  to  be  rainy,  with  one 
accord  they  were  for  pushing  on  to  the 
main  building.  Again  the  old  Archer  was 
left  free  to  stay  behind ;  but  again  he 
refused,  preferring  to  follow  his  com- 
panions wherever  they  went,  rather  than 
to  remain  alone  on  such  a  night  and  in 
such  a  neighbourhood. 

So  the  company  resumed  its  march. 
During  this  short  halt  each  man  had 
broken  off  a  fir  branch  and  had  provided 
himself  with  a  resinous  torch,  so  that  the 
mountain,  so  dark  before,  had  suddenly 
become  brilliantly  lighted,  and  at  the  edge 
of  the  circle  of  light  it  was  possible  to 
make  out  the  dim,  vague,  dark  form  of  the 
Castle,  the  details  of  which  became  more 
definite  as  they  approached  nearer, — 
massive  columns  and  low  browed  vaults, 
whose  first  stones  had  perhaps  been  laid 
by  Charlemagne  himself  when  he  was 
constructing  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
Batavian  Marshes  his  line  of  forts  intended 
to  break  the  invasion  of  the  Northmen. 

As  the  Archers  approached  with  blazing 
torches,  the  denizens  of  the  Castle, — night 
flying  owls  and  ospreys,  took  alarm,  and 
after  wheeling  silently  twice  or  thrice  over 
the  heads  of  the  intruders,  flew  off  scream- 
ing into  the  darkness.  At  sight  of  them 
and  hearing  their  ill-omened  cries,  the 
bravest  were  not  without  an  impulse  oi 
terror,  for  they  knew  that  there  are  some 
dangers  against  which  neither  courage 
nor  numbers  may  avail.  None  the  les 
they  entered  the  Outer  Bailey  of  the 
Castle  and  found  themselves  in  the  centre 
of  a  great  square  formed  by  buildings, 
some  of  which  were  in  ruins,  while  others 
were  in  a  state  of  preservation  all  the 
more  remarkable  by  contrast  with  the 
crumbling  fragments  covering  the  ground 
in  front  of  them. 

The  Archers  entered  the  block  which 
appeared  tc  them  most  fit  for  habitation 
and  immediately  found  themselves  in  a 
great  hall,  which  seemed  to  be  that  once 
used  as  a  guard  room.  Remains  oJ 


shutters  closed  the  windows  strongly 
nough  to  withstand  the  utmost  violence 
of  the  wind ;  oaken  benches  placed  against 
the  walls  and  extending  all  round  the  room 
were  still  capable  of  serving  their  original 
purpose,  while  an  immense  fire-place 
afforded  a  means  of  giving  at  once  light 
and  warmth  to  the  sleep  of  the  new- 
comers. This  satisfied  all  the  desires  of 
men  inured  to  the  hard  labours  of  the 
chase  and  war,  and  accustomed  to  spend 
their  nights  with  no  other  pillow  but  the 
roots  of  a  tree,  and  no  other  shelter  but 
its  leaves. 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  they  had 
nothing  for  supper.  Their  journey  had 
been  long,  and  their  mid-day  dinner  was 
far  off;  but  this  after  all  was  one  of 
those  inconveniences  with  which  men  of 
the  chase  were  bound  to  be  familiar.  And 
so  they  drew  tight  the  buckles  of  their 
belts,  they  made  a  big  fire  and  warmed 
themselves  abundantly  as  the  best  thing 
they  could  do.  Then  as  sleep  began  to 
fall  on  the  travellers,  each  man  settled 
himself  down  to  pass  the  night  as  com- 
fortably as  he  could,  not  however  until, 
following  the  old  Archer's  advice,  they 
had  taken  the  precaution  of  appointing 
four  of  their  comrades  to  act  as  sentries  in 
succession,  so  that  the  slumber  of  the  rest 
might  be  secure.  They  drew  lots  and 
the  lot  fell  on  Otho,  Hermann,  the  old 
Archer  and  Franz.  Each  watch  was 
fixed  to  last  two  hours;  half -past  nine 
was  striking  from  the  Church  of  Kerven- 
heim  when  Otho  began  his  duty,  and  a 
minute  afterwards  he  was  the  only  man 
awake  among  his  new  comrades. 

This  was  the  first  moment's  quiet  he 
had  found  for  reflection.  Three  days  ago 
at  the  same  hour  he  had  been  proud  and 
happy,  doing  the  honours  of  the  Castle  of 
Godesberg  to  the  most  noble  Knights  of 
the  neighbourhood;  and  now  without 
having  done  anything  to  bring  about  the 
change  and  almost  without  knowing  its 
cause,  lo!  he  was  disinherited  from  his 
father's  love,  banished  without  knowing 
the  limit  of  his  exile  and  forming  one  of  a 
band  of  men,  brave  and  loyal  no  doubt, 
but  men  of  no  birth  and  no  future;  he 
was  watching  over  their  slumber,  he,  the 
son  of  a  Prince,  who  was  accustomed  to 
sleep  while  others  watched  over  him ! 
Such  thoughts  made  his  vigil  seem  short. 
Ten,  half-past  ten  and  eleven  struck  in 
succession  without  his  noticing  the  lapse 
of  time  and  without  anything  happening 
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to  disturb  his  meditation.  And  yet  bodily 
fatigue  was  beginning  to  struggle  against 
mental  activity,  and  when  half-past  eleven 
struck  it  was  quite  time  for  the  end  of  his 
watch  to  come ;  for  his  eyes  were  closing 
in  spite  of  himself.  So  he  woke  up  Her- 
mann, who  was  to  come  next,  telling  him 
that  his  turn  was  due. 

Hermann  woke  up  in  very  ill-humour ; 
he  had  been  dreaming  that  he  was  roast- 
ing a  buck  he  had  killed,  and  just  as  he 
was  making — at  least  in  his  dream — a 
capital  supper,  he  woke  to  find  himself 
fasting,  with  his  stomach  empty  and  no 
chance  of  filling  it.  Faithful  however  to 
the  order  given,  he  changed  places  with 
Otho.  The  latter  lay  down;  for  some 
time  his  half-open  eyes  made  out  vaguely 
the  objects  which  surrounded  him  and 
among  these  objects  Hermann  standing 
against  one  of  the  massive  columns  of  the 
fire-place  ;  soon  everything  became  blen- 
ded in  a  grey  mist  wherein  each  object 
lost  its  form  and  colour ;  at  last  he  closed 
his  eyes  completely  and  fell  asleep. 

Hermann,  as  we  said,  was  standing 
against  one  of  the  huge  pillars  of  the  fire- 
place, listening  to  the  noise  made  by  the 
wind  roaring  in  the  turrets,  and  directing 
his  eyes  by  the  dying  flicker  of  the  fire  into 
the  darkest  corners  of  the  room,  he  was 
gazing  upon  a  closed  door  which  looked 
as  though  it  led  to  the  inner  apartments 
of  the  Castle  when  midnight  struck. 

Brave  as  he  was,  Hermann,  not  without 
a  certain  inward  fear  and  with  his  eyes 
still  fixed  on  the  same  point,  counted  the 
eleven  strokes,  when  just  as  the  twelfth 
was  sounding,  the  door  opened  and  on  the 
threshold  appeared  a  beauteous  damsel, 
pale  and  silent,  lighted  by  a  lamp  con- 
cealed behind  her.  Hermann  would  have 
called  out ;  but  the  girl,  as  if  she  guessed 
his  intention,  put  a  finger  to  her  lips  to 
impose  silence  upon  him,  while  with  the 
ether  hand  she  beckoned  him  to  follow 
her. 


CHAPTER  IV 

HERMANN  hesitated  a  moment. 
But  reflecting  that  it  was  shameful 
for  a  man  to  feel  fear  before  a  woman,  he 
took  two  or  three  steps  towards  the  myster- 
ious Unknown.  Seeing  this,  she  went  back 
into  the  room,  took  a  lamp  from  the  table 
and  opened  an  inner  door,  from  the  thres- 
hold of  which  she  turned  and  beckoned 
again  to  the  Archer  who  remained  stand- 
ing at  the  entrance  to  the  second  room. 
Her  sign  was  accompanied  by  a  smile  so 
gracious  that  Hermann's  last  fears  van- 
ished. He  sprang  forward,  and  the  girl 
hearing  his  hurried  steps,  turned  once 
more  with  a  gesture  which  bade  him 
walk  behind  her  at  an  interval  of  some 
paces.  Hermann  obeyed  ;  and  thus  they 
advanced  in  silence  through  a  number  of 
desolate  gloomy  rooms,  until  at  last  his 
unknown  guide  pushed  open  the  door  of  a 
brilliantly-lighted  apartment  in  which  was 
a  table  with  two  places  laid.  The  girl  led 
the  way  in,  set  the  lamp  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  without  a  word  sat  down  on 
one  of  the  chairs  prepared  for  the  guests. 
Then  noticing  that  Hermann,  nervous 
and  hesitating,  still  remained  standing  at 
the  door,  she  said  to  him  :  "  Welcome  to 
the  Castle  of  Windeck." 

"  But  ought  I  to  accept  the  honour  you 
offer  me  ?  "  was  Hermann's  reply. 

"  Are  you  not  hungry  and  thirsty,  Sir 
Archer  ?  "  said  the  girl ;  "  sit  you  down 
at  this  table,  eat  and  drink  :  it  is  I  who 
invite  you." 

"  You  are  the  Lady  of  the  Castle,  I 
suppose  ?  "  Hermann  said  as  he  took  his 
seat.  The  girl  nodded  assent. 

"  And  do  you  dwell  alone  in  this  ruin  ? " 
was  the  Archer's  next  question,  as  he 
gazed  around  him  in  astonishment. 

"  Alone." — "  Your  parents  ?  "  said  he. 

The  girl  pointed  to  two  portraits  hang- 
ing on  the  wall — a  man  and  a  woman — 
and  replied  softly,  "  I  am  the  last  of  my 
family." 

Hermann  did  not  yet  know  what  to 
think  of  the  strange  creature  before  him. 
But  the  girl's  eyes,  as  they  met  his,  were 
melting  and  tender.  He  thought  no  more 
of  his  hunger  or  thirst  ;  he  saw  before 
him, — he  a  humble  Archer, — a  high-born 
lady,  forgetting  her  rank  and  her  pride  to 
receive  him  at  her  table.  He  was  young, 
handsome,  and  not  lacking  in  self-assur- 
ance ;  he  fancied  that  the  hour  of  fortune 
which  comes  (they  say)  to  every  man 
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once  in  a  lifetime  was  now  come  to 
him. 

"Eat  now,"  said  the  girl,  helping  him 
to  a  slice  of  boar's  head.  "  Drink,"  she 
said,  pouring  out  for  him  a  glass  of  wine 
red  as  blood. 

"  How  are  you  named,  my  fair  host- 
ess?" answered  Hermann,  emboldened  as 
he  raised  his  glass. 

"  My  name  is  Bertha." 

"  Well  then,  here's  to  your  health,  fair 
Bertha ! "  and  he  tossed  off  the  wine  at 
one  draught. 

Bertha  made  no  reply,  but  smiled  sadly. 
Magical  was  the  effect  of  the  liquor ; 
Hermann's  eyes  now  sparkled,  and  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  lady's  invitation  he  fell 
upon  the  supper  with  a  relish  which 
showed  how  acceptable  it  was,  and  which 
might  be  his  excuse  for  forgetting  now  to 
make  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  as  was  his 
wont  whenever  he  sat  down  to  food. 
Bertha  watched  him,  but  did  not  join  his 
meal. 

"  You  do  not  eat  ?  "  he  said. 

She  shook  her  head  and  poured  him 
out  a  second  goblet  of  wine. 

It  was  already  the  mode  at  this  period 
for  fair  ladies  to  regard  eating  and  drink- 
ing as  a  thing  unworthy  of  them  ;  and  at 
dinners  which  he  had  attended  as  squire 
in  waiting,  Hermann  had  often  seen  the 
mistress  of  the  house  remain  fasting  thus, 
while  the  knights  around  her  were  eating, 
so  as  to  let  it  be  thought  that  she — like 
the  butterflies  and  flowers,  whose  airiness 
and  brilliance  she  shared, — lived  only  on 
fragrance  and  on  dew.  He  supposed  it 
was  so  with  Bertha,  and  he  continued  his 
repast  just  as  if  she  were  keeping  him 
company.  Nor  was  his  gracious  hostess 
idle ;  seeing  that  his  glass  was  empty, 
she  replenished  it  for  the  third  time. 

Hermann  was  no  longer  afraid  or 
embarrassed  ;  the  wine  was  exquisite  and 
very  real,  for  it  produced  its  usual 
stimulating  effect  upon  the  guest.  The 
Archer  became  full  of  confidence  in  him- 
self, and,  as  he  thought  over  all  the 
merits  he  was  now  conscious  of  possess- 
ing, he  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  good 
fortune  which  had  befallen  him ;  indeed 
his  only  wonder  was  that  it  had  been  so 
long  in  coming.  Such  was  his  happy 
frame  of  mind  when  his  eyes  fell  upon  a 
lute  which  lay  on  a  chair,  as  though  it 
had  already  been  used  that  day.  Then 
he  bethought  him  that  a  little  music 
would  well  suit  with  the  excellent  meal 


he  had  made ;  and  so  he  politely  begged 
Bertha  to  take  her  lute  and  sing  to  him. 
She  stretched  out  her  hand,  and  taking 
the  instrument  drew  from  it  a  note  so 
thrilling  that  Hermann's  very  heart- 
strings quivered  in  response  ;  then  before 
this  emotion  was  over,  the  girl — in  a 
voice  both  soft  and  deep — began  a  ballad, 
the  words  of  which  were  so  appropriate 
to  the  Archer's  present  position  that  it 
seemed  almost  as  though  the  mysterious 
musician  were  inventing  it  on  purpose. 

Its  theme  was  a  lady  who  loved  an 
Archer.  Hermann  did  not  miss  this 
point,  and  if  he  had  still  any  lingering 
doubts,  the  ballad  would  have  dispelled 
them.  When  the  last  lines  were  reached, 
he  rose,  and  going  round  the  table 
stationed  himself  behind  Bertha,  so  close 
to  her  that  her  hand,  when  it  released  its 
hold  of  the  strings,  fell  between 
Hermann's  own.  He  shuddered,  for  that 
hand  was  like  ice ;  but  instantly  recover- 
ing himself  he  said,  "  Ah  !  madam,  I  am 
only  a  humble  Archer  without  birth  or 
fortune ;  and  yet,  for  loving,  my  heart  is 
that  of  a  king." 

"  A  heart  is  all  I  want,"  replied 
Bertha. 

"  You  are  free,  then  ? "  Hermann 
ventured  to  ask. 

"  Yes,  I  am  free." 

"  I  love  you,"  said  Hermann.  "  And 
I  love  you,"  answered  she. 

"  You  are  willing  to  marry  me  ?  "  he 
eagerly  asked. 

Bertha's  only  reply  was  to  get  up  and 
go  to  a  cabinet  in  which  she  opened  a 
drawer,  and  taking  out  two  rings  handed 
them  to  him ;  then  returning  to  the 
cabinet,  she  drew  out — still  without  a 
word — a  wreath  of  orange-blossom  and  a 
bridal  veil.  Placing  the  veil  over  her 
head  and  attaching  to  it  the  wreath,  she 
turned  and  said,  "  I  am  ready." 

Hermann  could  not  but  tremble;  still 
he  had  gone  too  far  to  draw  back  now. 
After  all,  what  was  he  risking, — he,  a  poor 
Archer,  who  owned  not  an  inch  of  land 
and  to  whom  the  mere  plate  with  which 
the  table  was  spread  would  have  been  a 
fortune  ?  He  therefore  offered  his  hand 
to  his  betrothed,  expressing  by  an  incli- 
nation of  his  head  that  he  was  ready  to 
follow  her. 

In  her  cold  palm  Bertha  took  her 
lover's  burning  hand,  and  opening  a  door 
she  entered  a  gloomy  corridor  lighted  only 
by  the  pale  ray  which  the  moon,  emerging 
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from  the  clouds,  flung  through  the  narrow 
windows  which  opened  through  the  walls 
at  regular  intervals.  At  the  end  of  the 
passage  was  a  staircase,  down  which  they 
went  into  complete  darkness.  At  this 
point  Hermann,  quaking  in  spite  of  him- 
self, made  as  though  he  would  retrace  his 
steps  ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  Bertha's 
hand  grasped  his  with  more  than  human 
strength,  and  so — partly  through  shame, 
partly  by  compulsion — he  continued  to 
follow  her.  Down — down — still  down 
they  went  ;  presently  Hermann  fancied 
that  they  were  underground,  from  the 
pervading  dampness :  immediately  after- 
wards he  was  sure  of  the  fact.  They  had 
now  ceased  descending,  and  were  walking 
on  a  level  surface  which  was  obviously 
the  floor  of  a  cellar.  Ten  paces  further, 
and  Bertha,  stopping,  turned  to  the  right 
and  said :  "  Come,  father."  Then  she 
proceeded  on  her  way.  After  another  ten 
yards  she  stopped  again,  and  turning  to 
the  left  said :  "  Come,  mother."  Once 
more  she  resumed  her  course  for  the  same 
space,  and  then  for  the  third  time  spoke  : 
"  Come,  sisters," 

And  Hermann,  though  he  could  see 
nothing,  fancied  that  he  heard  behind  him 
a  noise  of  foot-steps  and  a  rustling  of  gar- 
ments. At  this  moment  his  head  touched 
the  vaulted  roof;  but  Bertha  pushed  the 
stone  with  her  finger,  and  the  stone  rose 
up,  giving  entrance  to  a  brilliantly  lighted 
Church.  They  were  coming  from  a  tomb 
and  found  themselves  before  an  altar. 
Just  then  two  flag-stones  in  the  Choir  up- 
lifted themselves,  and  Hermann  saw  the 
father  and  mother  of  Bertha  appear,  wear- 
ing the  same  costume  as  in  the  pictures 
of  the  room  in  which  he  had  supped  ;  be- 
hind them,  in  the  nave,  came  forth  in  the 
same  manner  the  Nuns  of  the  Abbey 
which  adjoined  the  Castle,  and  which  had 
fallen  into  ruins  a  century  ago. 

Thus  everyone  was  assembled  for  the 
marriage,  the  betrothed,  parents  and 
guests.  Only  the  priest  was  wanting  : 
Bertha  beckoned,  and  a  bishop  in  marble 
sleeping  on  his  tomb  rose  slowly  and  took 
up  his  position  before  the  altar.  Hermann 
now  regretted  his  folly,  and  would  have 
given  many  years  of  his  life  to  be  in  the 
guard-room  and  lying  near  his  friends  ; 
but  he  was  drawn  on  by  a  supernatural 
force  and  was  like  a  man  who  is  the  prey 
of  a  fearful  dream,  and  who  can  neither 
cry  out  nor  fly. 

In  the  meantime  Otho  had  awoke  and 


his  eyes  turned  instinctively  to  where 
Hermann  should  be  keeping  guard  ;  Her- 
mann was  there  no  longer,  and  no  one 
was  present  in  his  place.  Otho  rose  ;  one 
of  his  last  recollection?  just  as  he  fell 
asleep  was  that  he  dimly  saw  a  door  open 
and  a  woman  appear  ;  he  had  supposed 
it  was  the  beginning  of  a  dream,  but  the 
disappearance  of  Hermann  gave  an  effect 
of  reality  to  the  dream.  Immediately  he 
looked  towards  the  door,  which  he  dis- 
tinctly recalled  having  seen  shut  when  he 
himself  was  on  duty,  and  which  was  now 
open. 

Perhaps  Hermann  was  tired  out  and 
had  gone  to  sleep.  Otho  took  a  fir  bough, 
lit  it  at  the  hearth,  passed  from  one  sleeper 
to  the  other  and  did  not  discover  the  man 
he  sought.  Then  he  awoke  the  old 
Archer,  whose  turn  it  was  to  act  sentinel ; 
Otho  related  what  had  happened  and 
begged  him  to  watch,  while  he  went  to 
find  his  lost  companion.  The  old  Archer 
shook  his  head  and  said, 

"  He  may  have  seen  the  Lady  of  Win- 
deck  ;  if  so,  he  is  lost." 

Otho  urged  the  old  man  to  explain 
himself,  but  he  would  say  nothing  more. 
Yet  these  few  words,  instead  of  stifling 
Otho's  wish  to  attempt  the  discovery, 
gave  him  fresh  enthusiasm ;  he  saw  in 
this  adventure  something  mysterious  and 
supernatural,  which  it  flattered  his  courage 
to  be  the  first  to  fathom.  And  moreover 
he  liked  Hermann ;  the  two  days'  march 
in  his  company  had  made  him  familiar 
with  a  brave  and  light-hearted  fellow, 
whom  he  would  be  sorry  to  lose.  Beyond 
this  he  had  great  confidence  in  a  miracu- 
lous medal  brought  from  Palestine  by  one 
of  his  ancestors,  who  had  touched  the 
tomb  of  Christ  with  it.  His  mother  had 
given  it  him  as  a  child,  and  he  had  always 
religiously  worn  it  on  his  breast. 

None  of  the  old  Archer's  representa- 
tions availed  to  shake  Otho  in  his  resolve, 
and  by  the  light  of  his  torch  he  entered 
the  adjoining  room,  the  door  of  which  had 
remained  open.  Everything  there  was  in 
its  usual  position  ;  only  another  door  was 
also  open.  He  assumed  that  Hermann, 
having  entered  by  one,  had  gone  out  by 
the  other ;  he  followed  the  same  direction 
and  walked  through  the  long  series  of 
rooms  Hermann  had  crossed.  It  ended 
in  the  banqueting  hall. 

As  he  approached  this  room,  he  fancied 
he  heard  voices  ;  immediately  he  paused, 
listened,  and  after  a  second's  consideration 
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all  uncertainty  vanished.  Only  it  was  not 
Hermann's  voice ;  still,  imagining  he 
might  learn  something  from  those  who 
were  talking,  he  advanced  to  the  door. 

The  threshold  reached,  he  stood  still, 
astounded  by  the  amazing  scene  before 
him.  The  table  was  still  laid  and  lit; 
only  the  guests  were  changed.  The  two 
portraits  had  left  the  canvas,  and  were 
come  down  from  their  frames  and,  seated 
on  either  side  of  the  table,  were  talking  in 
a  dignified  manner  suitable  to  their  age 
and  rank.  Otho  mistrusted  his  sight ;  he 
saw  before  him  personages  who,  judging 
by  their  appearance,  had  belonged  to  a 
generation  that  had  passed  away  more 
than  a  century  ago,  and  were  speaking 
German  of  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
Otho  attended  all  the  more  carefully  to 
what  he  saw  and  heard. 

"  In  spite  of  your  arrangements,  my 
dear  Count,"  the  woman  was  saying,  "  I 
still  maintain  that  the  marriage  which 
Bertha  is  now  making  is  a  step  beneath 
her,  such  as  has  not  befallen  before  in  our 
family.  A  common  Archer !  .  .  .  Shame 
on  it !  " 

"  Madam,"  answered  her  husband, 
"you  are  right,  but  no  one  has  come  to 
these  ruins  for  ten  years,  and  she  serves  a 
master  who  is  not  so  exacting  as  we,  and 
one  to  whom  a  soul  is  a  soul.  .  .  .  More- 
over, 'tis  possible  to  wear  an  Archer's 
uniform,  and  yet  not  be  a  low-bred  fellow 
on  that  account.  Witness  this  young 
Otho  who  comes  to  stay  the  marriage, 
who  is  impudently  listening  to  us  at  this 
moment,  and  whom  I  will  cleave  with  my 
sword  if  he  does  not  instantly  rejoin  his 
comrades." 

And  turning  towards  the  door  as  he 
spoke,  where  the  young  man  stood  mute 
and  rooted  to  the  spot  with  astonishment, 
he  drew  his  sword  and  came  towards  him 
with  a  slow  mechanical  tread,  as  if  he 
walked  by  the  help  of  cleverly  contrived 
springs,  and  not  with  living  muscles. 

Otho  watched  his  advance  with  uncon- 
trollable terror.  None  the  less,  whoever 
was  his  enemy,  he  did  not  dream  of  not 
defending  himself  and  fighting.  But 
seeing  what  an  extraordinary  foe  he  had 
to  deal  with,  he  recognised  that  neither 
spiritual  nor  temporal  weapons  were  super- 
fluous for  his  defence,  and  before  drawing 
his  sword,  he  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross. 

In  an  instant  the  lights  went  out,  the 
table  disappeared,  and  the  old  Knight  and 
his  wife  vanished  like  visions. 


Otho  stood  dazed ;  then  seeing  and 
hearing  nothing  further,  he  entered  the 
room  a  moment  ago  so  full  of  life,  now 
so  dark ;  and  by  the  light  of  his  resinous 
torch  he  saw  that  the  weird  guests  had 
resumed  their  places  in  their  frames ;  only 
the  eyes  of  the  old  Knight  seemed  still 
alive  and  followed  Otho  with  a  menacing 
look. 

Otho  passed  on.  According  to  what 
he  had  heard,  he  decided  that  imminent 
danger  threatened  Hermann,  and  seeing 
an  open  door,  he  followed  the  indication 
thus  given  and  entered  the  corridor. 
Arrived  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  he 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  staircase, 
went  down  the  first  steps,  and  soon  dis- 
covered he  was  level  with  the  Abbey 
cemetery,  on  the  other  side  of  which  he 
saw  the  Church  all  lighted  up.  A  door 
going  down  to  the  vaults  stood  open,  and 
seemed  likewise  to  lead  to  the  Church ; 
but  Otho  preferred  going  across  the  ceme- 
tery rather  than  under  it. 

So  he  entered  the  cloister  and  advanced 
towards  the  Church.  The  door  was  shut, 
but  he  had  only  to  push  it,  and  the  lock 
broke  away  from  the  oak,  the  door  was  so 
completely  decayed  and  rotten.  Now  he 
stood  within  the  Church ;  he  saw  every- 
thing, the  monks,  the  betrothed  pair,  the 
parents,  the  marble  Bishop  who  had  risen 
from  the  grave,  and  who  was  just  about 
to  place  the  nuptial  ring  on  Hermann's 
finger,  as  he  stood  before  the  altar  white 
and  trembling. 

This  no  doubt  was  the  marriage  the  old 
Knight  and  his  dame  had  spoken  of. 

Otho  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  holy 
water  basin,  then  raising  his  wet  fingers 
to  his  forehead,  he  made  the  sign  of  the 
Cross. 

Instantaneously,  as  if  by  magic,  the 
whole  scene  vanished, — bishop,  bride, 
father  and  mother,  nuns  ;  the  tapers  were 
extinguished,  the  Church  rocked  as  if  on 
returning  to  their  graves  the  dead  had 
shaken  the  very  foundations  ;  a  peal  of 
thunder  was  heard,  lightning  flashed 
across  the  chancel,  and  as  if  he  were 
struck  by  the  bolt  of  heaven,  Hermann 
fell  unconscious  on  the  stones  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. 

By  the  light  of  his  torch  that  was 
almost  burning  out,  Otho  went  to  him, 
and  taking  him  on  his  shoulder,  he  tried  to 
carry  him  away.  Just  then  the  torch  went 
quite  out.  Otho  flung  it  away  and  tried  to 
regain  the  door  ;  but  the  darkness  was  so 
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intense  that  he  failed  to  find  it.  So  he 
went  on  for  an  interminable  half  hour, 
knocking  against  pillar  after  pillar,  his 
brow  streaming  with  sweat  and  his  hair 
bristling  at  the  remembrance  of  the  de- 
moniacal things  he  had  witnessed.  At 
last  he  found  the  door  he  had  searched  for 
so  long. 

As  he  set  foot  in  the  cloister,  he  heard 
his  name  and  that  of  Hermann  repeated 
by  many  voices  ;  another  moment  and 
torches  flashed  in  the  Castle  windows, 
men  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase 
and  crowded  under  the  cloister  arcades. 
Otho  answered  by  a  single  cry  in  which 
he  spent  all  his  strength,  and  then  fell 
exhausted  beside  the  still  unconscious 
Hermann. 

The  Archers  carried  the  two  young 
men  into  the  guard-room,  where  they  soon 
opened  their  eyes.  Hermann  and  Otho 
related  in  turn  what  had  happened  to 
them.  The  old  Archer  hearing  that  thun- 
der-peal unaccompanied  by  a  storm,  had 
at  once  awakened  all  the  sleepers,  and 
they  had  set  out  in  search  of  the  adven- 
turous youths,  whom  they  found,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  in  a  condition  that  left 
little  to  choose  between  them. 

No  one  slept  again,  and  at  the  first 
beam  of  day  the  company  marched  silently 
out  of  the  ruined  Castle  of  Windeck,  and 
resumed  its  journey  to  Cleves,  where  they 
arrived  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  lists  prepared  for  the  Archery 
consisted  of  a  plain  stretching  from 
the  Castle  of  Cleves  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  On  the  Castle  side  a  dais  was 
erected,  prepared  for  the  Prince  and  his 
courtiers.  On  the  other  side  and  on  the 
bank  the  people  from  all  the  surrounding 
villages  were  already  waiting  in  rows  for 
the  spectacle  they  were  about  to  enjoy, 
and  of  which  they  were  all  the  more 
proud  since  the  victor  of  the  day  would 
come  from  their  own  rank.  A  group  of 
Archers,  arrived  from  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, were  already  in  position  at  one  end 


of  the  meadow,  while  at  the  other,  the 
butt  to  be  aimed  at  by  arrows  showed  a 
black  point  surrounded  by  two  rings, — one 
red,  the  other  blue, — placed  on  a  white 
ground,  a  hundred  and  fifty  paces  off. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  trumpets  sounded  ; 
the  Castle  gate  opened,  and  there  issued 
forth  a  noble  cavalcade,  composed  of 
Prince  Adolf  of  Cleves,  the  Princess 
Helena  and  the  Sovereign  Count  of 
Ravenstein.  A  numerous  retinue  of  pages 
and  grooms, — on  horseback  like  their 
masters,  though  the  distance  which 
separated  the  Castle  from  the  meadow 
was  barely  half  a  mile, — followed  their 
lords,  and  as  it  wound  along  the  narrow 
path  descending  from  hill  to  plain,  it 
looked  like  a  long  speckled  serpent  going 
down  to  quench  its  thirst  in  the  river 
below. 

Long  shouts  of  applause  welcomed  the 
King  and  Queen  of  the  festival,  as  they 
ascended  the  dais  that  had  been  prepared 
for  them.  As  for  Otho,  the  great  folks 
had  already  taken  their  places  before  a 
sound  issued  from  his  lips,  so  absorbed 
was  he  in  a  deep,  silent  meditation  at 
sight  of  the  young  Princess  Helena. 

She  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  grace- 
ful creatures  Northern  Germany — so 
fertile  in  fair  and  graceful  types — could 
produce.  Like  plants  growing  in  the 
shade  with  roots  steeped  in  a  humid  soil, 
Helena  lacked  perhaps  those  vivid  colours 
of  youth  blossoming  under  a  warmer  sun ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  she  had  all  the 
suppleness  and  grace  of  those  lovely  lake- 
flowers  which  may  be  seen  rising  out  of 
the  water  in  the  day-time  to  look  around 
them  a  while  and  take  their  share  in  the 
festival  of  life,  but  close  up  at  twilight, 
and  rest  at  night  under  the  large  round 
leaves  with  unseen  stems  that  nature  has 
given  them  for  a  cradle.  She  followed 
her  father,  and  was  herself  followed  by 
the  Count  of  Ravenstein,  who  would, 
everyone  said,  soon  become  her  betrothed. 
Behind  them  walked  pages  bearing  on  a 
red  velvet  cushion  the  cap  intended  to  be 
the  prize  for  the  conqueror.  The  officers 
of  Prince  Adolf  had  finished  filling  up  the 
places  of  honour  reserved  on  the  dais,  and 
after  Princess  Helena  had  responded  by 
a  gracious  bow  to  the  murmur  of  admira- 
tion which  greeted  her,  her  father  motioned 
that  the  contest  might  begin. 

There  were  a  hundred  and  twenty  com- 
petitors, or  thereabouts,  and  the  conditions 
imposed  were  as  follows  : 
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All  who  at  the  first  attempt  missed  the 
white  altogether,  should  there  and  then 
retire  from  the  competition. 

All  who  at  the  second  attempt  landed 
their  arrows  outside  the  red  circle  should 
likewise  retire. 

Then  there  would  only  remain  for  the 
final  contest  those  who  after  the  third 
attempt  had  kept  within  the  blue  ring. 

In  this  way  they  avoided  confusion 
amongst  the  competitors,  as  well  as  all 
possibility  that  chance  instead  of  skill 
might  give  the  victory  to  an  indifferent 
bowman. 

The  signal  given,  the  Archers  one  and 
all  strung  their  bows  and  prepared  their 
arrows.  Each  had  been  enrolled,  and  the 
list  had  been  drawn  up  in  alphabetical 
order.  A  herald  called  the  names,  and  as 
they  were  called,  the  marksmen  advanced 
and  loosed  their  arrows. 

Some  twenty  Archers  fell  out  at  the 
first  test,  and  shamefaced  and  accom- 
panied by  the  laughter  of  the  spectators, 
retired  into  a  reserved  enclosure,  where 
they  would  soon  be  joined  by  fresh  com- 
panions in  misfortune. 

After  the  second  round  the  number  was 
still  further  augmented,  for  the  more 
difficult  the  task  became,  the  more  failures 
there  were  bound  to  be.  At  last,  after 
the  third  trial,  there  only  remained  eleven 
Archers  to  contest  the  prize,  among 
whom  were  Franz,  Hermann  and  Otho. 
These  were  the  pick  of  all  the  Bowmen 
of  the  Rhine  between  Strasburg  and 
Nimwegen.  Attention  became  keener, 
and  even  the  Archers  who  had  no  further 
place  in  the  contest,  forgetting  their 
defeat,  shared  in  the  general  excitement, 
each  praying  that  the  luck  which  had 
forsaken  himself,  might  protect  friend, 
countryman  or  brother. 

A  new  rule  was  next  made  amongst  the 
Archers  themselves, — that  a  fourth  test 
should  be  applied.  This  time  every  arrow 
that  did  not  hit  the  black  spot  itself  was 
to  exclude  the  shooter,  and  further  reduce 
the  number  of  competitors.  Seven  failed ; 
Franz  and  Hermann  had  accomplished 
the  shot  called  magpie,  that  is  to  say 
they  had  landed  their  arrows  partly  on 
the  black.  Mildar  and  Otho  had  hit  the 
bull's  eye  fair  and  full. 

This  Mildar  whom  we  now  mention  for 
the  first  time  was  one  of  the  Count  of 
Ravenstein's  Archers,  whose  fame  had 
spread  up  the  Rhine  from  where  the  river 
is  lost  amid  the  sands  of  Dortrecht  to  where 


it  springs  a  mere  rivulet  irom  the  ridges 
of  the  Saint-Gothard.  For  long  Franz 
and  Hermann,  who  had  their  reputation 
to  maintain,  had  desired  to  meet  this 
redoubtable  adversary,  whom  everyone 
was  for  pitting  against  them.  The  final 
test  was  now  decided  without  their  being 
disqualified,  but  still  the  advantage 
remained  with  Mildar,  whom  Otho  alone 
had  equalled  throughout  these  preliminary 
trials. 

As  the  number  of  competitors  dimin- 
ished, the  stronger  grew  the  interest  of  the 
spectators.  The  four  Archers  who  re- 
mained in  the  lists  were  the  object  of  all 
eyes.  Three  were  already  famous  for 
having  contested  and  carried  away  prizes. 
But  the  fourth  and  the  youngest  was 
absolutely  unknown  to  everyone  ;  his 
name  was  asked  on  all  sides,  and  no  one 
could  give  any  other  than  that  he  had 
chosen  for  himself, — Otho  the  Archer. 

According  to  alphabetical  order,  Franz 
was  to  shoot  first.  He  went  forward  to 
the  limit  marked  by  a  line  of  turf,  chose 
his  best  arrow,  slowly  raised  and  adjusted 
his  bow,  aimed  some  seconds  with  all 
possible  care,  then  let  go  the  string,  and 
the  arrow  buried  itself  in  the  centre  of  the 
black.  Applause  burst  forth  from  every 
side,  and  Franz  drew  aside  to  give  place 
to  his  comrades. 

Hermann  advanced  the  second,  took  the 
same  precautions  as  his  predecessor  and 
with  the  same  result. 

It  was  Mildar's  turn.  He  took  his 
place  in  the  midst  of  the  most  profound 
silence,  chose  with  extreme  care  an  arrow 
from  his  quiver,  balanced  it  on  his  finger 
so  as  to  make  sure  the  point  did  not 
weigh  heavier  than  the  notched  ivory  ; 
then,  satisfied  with  the  examination,  he 
placed  it  on  the  string.  At  the  same 
moment  his  patron  the  Count  of  Raven- 
stein  rose,  and  drawing  a  purse  from  his 
pocket,  "  Mildar,"  he  said  to  him,  "  if  you 
go  nearer  the  peg  than  your  two  rivals, 
this  purse  is  yours." 

Then  he  threw  the  purse,  which  rolled 
to  the  Archer's  feet.  But  he  was  so  pre- 
occupied that  he  seemed  hardly  to  pay 
any  attention  to  what  his  master  said. 
The  purse  fell  ringing  near  him  without 
his  turning  his  head  ;  many  an  eye 
momentarily  sought  in  the  grass  the  gold 
gleaming  in  the  silken  meshes  which 
enclosed  it,  then  instantly  returned  to 
Mildar's  figure. 

The  Count  of  Ravenstein  was  not  mis- 
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taken  in  his  expectation.  Mildar's  arrow 
broke  the  peg  itself  and  buried  itself  in 
the  centre  of  the  butt.  A  cry  broke  out 
on  all  sides  ;  the  Count  of  Ravenstein 
clapped  his  hands. 

Helena,  on  the  contrary,  paled  so  dis- 
tinctly that  her  father  anxiously  leant 
towards  her,  asking  her  if  she  was  in 
pain  ;  but  she  only  shook  her  fair  head 
smilingly  for  answer,  and  Prince  Adolf, 
reassured,  turned  his  eyes  towards  the 
marksmen.  Mildar  picked  up  the  purse. 

There  still  remained  Otho,  whose  name 
had  set  him  last,  and  to  whom  Mildar's 
skill  seemed  to  have  left  no  chance.  He 
too  had  smiled  like  the  Princess,  and  by 
this  smile  it  might  be  seen  he  did  not 
deem  himself  beaten  yet. 

But  those  who  appeared  to  take  the 
liveliest  interest  in  this  struggle  were 
Franz  and  Hermann.  Franz  and  Her- 
mann once  vanquished,  transferred  all 
their  hope  to  their  young  friend.  They 
had  no  purse  of  gold  to  cast  at  his  feet,  as 
the  Count  of  Ravenstein  had  done  for  his 
champion,  but  they  went  up  to  Otho  and 
grasped  his  hand. 

"  Think  of  the  honour  of  the  Archers  of 
Cologne,"  they  said  to  him,  "  though  in 
all  conscience  we  do  not  see  how  you  can 
uphold  it  further." 

"  If  someone  will  take  out  Mildar's 
arrow,"  answered  Otho,  "  I  can  bury 
mine  in  the  hole  that  his  has  made." 

Franz  and  Hermann  gazed  at  each 
other  with  stupefied  wonder.  Otho  had 
proposed  this  in  such  a  quiet  tone  and 
with  such  coolness,  they  did  not  doubt 
after  the  proof  of  skill  he  had  once  before 
given  them  that  he  was  capable  of  doing 
what  he  proposed.  Then  amid  the  noisy 
clamour  that  rose  from  the  assembled 
crowds,  they  signalled  that  they  wished  to 
speak,  and  silence  reigned  once  more. 
Then  Hermann,  turning  towards  the  dais 
where  the  Prince  of  Cleves  was  seated, 
raised  his  voice  and  repeated  Otho's  re- 
quest. It  was  so  fair  and  so  unusual  that 
it  was  at  once  granted  ;  and  this  time  it 
was  Mildar  who  smiled,  but  with  an  ex- 
pression of  incredulity  that  plainly  showed 
he  considered  the  thing  impossible. 

Then  Otho  laid  down  his  cap,  his  bow 
and  arrows  on  the  ground,  and  went  him- 
self with  a  slow  and  measured  step  to 
examine  the  shot  ;  it  was  just  as  the 
marker  had  said.  Mildar  who  had  fol- 
lowed him,  now  reached  the  butt  and 
drew  out  his  arrow  with  his  own  hand. 


Franz  and  Hermann  were  about  to  do 
the  same,  but  Otho  stopped  them  with  a 
look  ;  they  understood  that  their  young 
friend  wished  to  use  their  two  arrows  as 
two  guides,  and  responded  with  an  in- 
telligent glance.  Otho  then  picked  up  a 
small  field  daisy,  thrust  it  into  the  hollow 
formed  by  Mildar's  arrow,  in  order  to  be 
guided  by  a  white  point  in  the  middle  of 
the  round  black  spot.  Then  having  taken 
this  precaution  he  returned  to  his  place, 
without  humility  as  without  pride,  con- 
vinced that  though  he  should  lose  the 
prize,  he  had  contested  it  for  a  sufficiently 
long  time  not  to  be  ashamed  at  seeing  it 
go  into  other  hands. 

Arrived  once  more  at  the  firing  line,  he 
waited  a  moment  till  each  had  resumed 
his  proper  station.  Then  order  once  more 
established,  he  lifted  up  his  bow,  appar- 
ently took  the  first  arrow  that  chanced, — 
although  a  practised  eye  would  have  ob- 
served that  he  had  felt  under  the  others 
for  the  one  he  took, — shook  his  head  to 
throw  out  of  the  way  his  long  fair  hair 
which  his  movements  had  tossed  over  his 
eyes  ;  then  calm  and  smiling  like  the 
Pythian  Apollo,  he  set  his  arrow  to  the 
bow,  raised  it  slowly  to  the  level  of  the 
butt  and  of  his  eye,  drew  back  his  right 
hand  till  the  bow-string  almost  touched 
his  shoulder  ;  then  suddenly  the  arrow 
was  seen  like  a  lightning-flash  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  daisy  vanished.  Otho 
had  kept  his  promise,  and  his  arrow  had 
replaced  Mildar's  in  the  centre  of  the 
butt. 

A  cry  of  astonishment  escaped  every 
mouth,  the  feat  was  well  nigh  miraculous. 

Otho  turned  towards  the  Prince  and 
bowed  to  him.  Helena  blushed  with 
pleasure,  and  Ravenstein  with  mortifi- 
cation, r 

The  Prince  Adolf  of  Cleves  rose  and 
announced  that  from  this  point  he  con- 
sidered there  were  two  victors,  and  so 
there  should  be  two  prizes  :  one  would  be 
the  cap  embroidered  by  his  daughter,  the 
other,  the  gold  chain  which  he  wore  on 
his  neck.  However,  as  this  contest  of 
skill  interested  him  as  deeply  as  it  did  all 
present,  he  wished  that  each  of  the  rivals 
should  propose  a  last  proof,  choosing 
what  test  he  pleased,  and  that  the  other 
should  be  bound  to  accept  it.  Otho  and 
Mildar  agreed  like  men  who  would  have 
asked  this  very  boon,  if  it  had  not  been 
proposed  to  them,  and  the  crowd,  delighted 
at  seeing  an  exhibition  so  interesting, 
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clapped  hands  with  one  accord,  thank- 
ing the  Prince  for  his  generosity. 

The  alphabetical  order  gave  Mildar  the 
choice  of  the  first  test.  He  went  to  the 
bank  of  the  river,  cut  two  willow-branches, 
came  back  and  planted  one  at  half  dis- 
tance from  the  original  butt ;  then 
returning  to  the  limit  he  clove  it  with  his 
arrow. 

Otho  prepared  the  other  and  did  the 
same.  Now  it  was  his  turn :  he  took  two 
arrows ;  one  he  passed  into  his  belt,  placed 
the  other  on  the  bow,  shot  it  so  as  to  make 
it  describe  a  circle,  and  while  the  first 
was  falling  almost  vertically,  he  split  it 
with  the  second. 

This  appeared  so  miraculous  to  Mildar, 
that  he  declared,  never  having  performed 
a  similar  feat,  he  considered  success  im- 
possible. Consequently  he  owned  him- 
self beaten,  and  left  the  choice  to  his  rival 
between  the  cap  embroidered  by  Princess 
Helena  and  the  gold  chain  given  by 
Prince  Adolf  of  Cleves. 

Otho  chose  the  cap,  and  went  and  knelt 
before  the  Princess  amid  the  loud  accla- 
mations of  the  multitude. 


CHAPTER    VI 

WHEN  Otho  rose  to  his  feet,  his  fore- 
head adorned  with  the  cap  he 
had  won,  his  face  was  radiant  with  joy 
and  happiness.  Helena's  hair  had  almost 
touched  his,  their  breaths  had  mingled, 
it  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  breathed 
the  atmosphere  of  a  woman. 

His  green  close  coat  fitted  so  well  his 
supple  and  slender  figure,  his  eyes  were 
so  brilliant  with  the  first  pride  a  man 
experiences  in  his  first  triumph,  he  was 
so  handsome  and  so  proud  of  his  good 
fortune  that  Prince  Adolf  of  Cleves  at 
once  thought  how  advantageous  it  would 
be  to  attach  such  a  follower  to  himself. 
So  turning  towards  the  young  man,  who 
was  about  to  descend  from  the  platform, 
he  said, 


"  A  moment,  my  young  master,  I  hope 
we  shall  not  part  like  this." 

"  I  am  at  your  Lordship's  orders," 
answered  the  young  man. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  Otho,  my  Lord." 

"  Well,  Otho,"  continued  the  Prince, 
"  you  know  me  since  you  have  come  to 
the  festival  I  give.  You  know  that  my 
retainers  and  my  gentlemen  think  me  a 
good  master.  Are  you  unattached  ?  " 

"  I  am  free,  my  Lord,"  answered  Otho. 

"  Very  well,  then,  will  you  enter  my 
service  ? " 

"  In  what  capacity  ?  "  answered  the 
young  man. 

"In  what  seems  to  me  suitable  to  your 
condition  and  your  skill — to  wit,  as  an 
Archer." 

Otho  smiled  with  an  expression  unin- 
telligible to  those  who  could  see  in  him 
only  a  clever  marksman,  and  would  with- 
out doubt  have  answered  in  accordance 
with  his  rank  and  not  his  appearance, 
when  he  saw  Helena's  eye  fasten  on  him 
with  such  an  expression  of  anxiety  that 
his  words  died  on  his  lips.  At  the  same 
time  the  young  girl  drew  her  hands 
together  as  if  in  entreaty.  Otho  felt  his 
pride  melting  away  at  the  first  ray  of 
love,  and  turning  towards  the  Prince,  he 
said, 

"  I  accept." 

A  flash  of  joy  overspread  Helena's 
face. 

"Very  well,  that  is  arranged,"  con- 
tinued the  Prince ;  "  from  to-day  you  are 
in  my  service.  Take  this  purse,  'tis  the 
earnest  money  of  our  bargain." 

"  Ho,  thank  you,  my  Lord,"  replied 
Otho  smiling.  "  I  have  still  some  money 
my  mother  gave  me.  When  I  have  no 
more,  I  will  claim  from  your  Lordship 
the  pay  due  to  me  for  my  services.  Only 
since  your  Lordship  is  so  well  disposed 
towards  me,  I  will  ask  for  another  favour 
instead." 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  said  the  Prince. 

"  To  engage  at  the  same  time  as  my- 
self," said  Otho,  "  the  brave  young  fellow 
that  your  Lordship  sees  leaning  on  his 
bow  over  there,  and  who  is  called  Her- 
mann; he  is  a  good  comrade  whom  I 
do  not  wish  to  leave." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Prince,  "  go  and  make 
him  in  my  name  the  same  offer  I  made 
you,  and  if  he  accepts,  give  him  this  purse 
which  you  do  not  want  ;  perhaps  he  will 
not  be  so  proud  as  you." 
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Otho  bowed  to  the  Prince,  descended 
from  the  dais  and  went  to  offer  Hermann 
the  Prince's  proposal  and  the  purse.  He 
received  one  with  joy  and  the  other  with 
gratitude  ;  then  immediately  the  two 
young  fellows  returned  to  take  their  place 
in  the  Prince's  suite. 

This  time  the  Prince  did  not  again  give 
his  hand  to  his  daughter.  The  Count  oi 
Ravenstein  had  solicited  this  honour,  and 
it  had  been  granted  him  ;  then  the  proud 
procession  advanced  a  few  steps  on  foot 
to  reach  the  spot  where  the  horses  were 
standing.  That  belonging  to  Princess 
Helena  was  under  the  care  of  a  simple 
groom,  as  the  page  who  should  have 
held  the  stirrup  for  the  Princess  had 
loitered  longer  than  he  should  have  done 
amongst  the  throng  of  spectators  where 
curiosity  had  led  him.  Otho  observed 
his  absence,  and  forgetting  that  it  would 
betray  him,  since  only  a  young  man  of 
noble  blood  was  entitled  to  perform  the 
duty  of  a  page  or  squire,  he  hurried  for- 
ward to  take  his  place. 

"  It  would  seem,  my  young  master," 
said  the  Count  of  Ravenstein  to  him, 
thrusting  him  aside  with  his  elbow,  "  that 
victory  has  made  you  forget  your  rank. 
For  this  once  we  will  forgive  your  pride 
on  account  of  your  good  intention." 

The  blood  surged  to  Otho's  face  so  fast 
it  passed  like  a  flame  before  his  eyes.  But 
he  remembered  that  to  say  a  word  or 
make  a  sign  would  be  ruin  ;  therefore  he 
stood  motionless  and  silent.  Helena 
thanked  him  with  a  glance.  Already 
between  those  two  young  hearts  which 
had  only  just  met  there  was  an  under- 
standing as  deep  and  sympathetic  as  if 
they  had  always  been  brother  and  sister. 

The  page's  horse  stood  riderless,  and 
the  groom  held  the  bridle.  The  Prince 
noticed  this,  and  that  Otho  was  coming 
behind  him  with  Hermann. 

"  Otho,"  said  the  Prince  to  him,  "  do 
you  know  how  to  ride  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  he  answered  smiling. 

"  Very  well,  take  the  page's  horse  ;  'tis 
scarce  fitting  a  conqueror  should  tramp 
afoot." 

Otho  bent  his  head  in  token  of  obedience 
and  gratitude.  Then  approaching  the 
steed,  he  threw  himself  into  the  saddle 
without  the  help  of  the  stirrup  so  nimbly 
and  gracefully  that  it  was  obvious  this 
new  exercise  was  as  familiar  to  him  as 
that  in  which  he  had  just  now  shown 
himself  so  great  an  adept. 


The  cavalcade  continued  its  way  to- 
wards the  Castle  and  arrived  at  the 
great  gate.  Otho  observed  the  escutcheon 
above  it,  whereon  were  carved  and  painted 
the  arms  of  the  House  of  Cleves,  a  field 
azure  bearing  a  swan  argent  on  a  sea 
vert.  Then  he  remembered  that  the  swan 
was  connected  with  the  House  of  Cleves 
by  an  old  tradition,  which  he  had  often 
heard  recounted  in  his  childhood.  Over 
the  gate  was  a  heavy  and  massive  bal- 
cony, called  the  balcony  of  Princess 
Beatrix,  and  between  the  gate  and  the 
balcony  a  carving  belonging  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  XHIth  century,  and  re- 
presenting a  Knight  sleeping  in  a  boat 
drawn  by  a  swan.  The  same  heraldic 
figure  was  repeated  on  all  sides,  combined 
gracefully  with  the  more  modern  orna- 
mentation of  certain  recently  built  portions 
of  the  Castle. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
festivity.  Otho  in  his  capacity  of  victor 
was  throughout  the  day  an  object  of 
general  attention  ;  and  while  the  Prince 
gave  his  friends  a  luxurious  banquet, 
Otho's  companions  gave  him  a  dinner,  of 
which  he,  Otho,  was  the  prince.  Mildar 
alone  refused  to  take  part  in  it. 

The  next  day  by  the  orders  of  the 
Prince  they  brought  Otho  an  Archer's 
complete  costume.  Otho  contemplated 
for  a  while  this  livery  which,  military 
though  it  was,  was  still  none  the  less  a 
livery  ;  but  thinking  of  Helena,  he  took 
courage,  doffed  the  clothes  he  had  had 
made  at  Cologne,  and  put  on  those  pro- 
vided for  him  for  the  future. 

He  entered  on  his  duties  that  same 
day, — to  act  as  guard  of  the  turrets  and 
galleries.  Otho's  turn  came,  and  the 
young  Archer  was  placed  as  sentry  on  a 
terrace  facing  the  Castle  windows.  He 
thanked  Heaven  for  his  luck ;  through  the 
windows  opened  to  welcome  the  sun, 
which  had  begun  to  pierce  the  clouds,  he 
hoped  to  see  Helena. 

His  hope  was  fulfilled  ;  Helena  shortly 
appeared  with  her  father  and  the  Count 
of  Ravenstein.  The  party  stopped  to 
bok  at  the  young  Archer  ;  Otho  even 
fancied  that  the  noble  Lords  deigned  to 
DC  interested  in  him.  He  was  in  truth 
the  subject  of  their  conversation.  Prince 
Adolf  of  Cleves  remarked  on  the  fine 
appearance  of  his  new  follower  to  the 
ount  of  Ravenstein,  and  the  Count  drew 
the  Prince's  attention  to  the  fact  that  his 
new  servant,  in  spite  of  human  and  divine 
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laws,  wore  his  hair  long  like  a  noble,  when 
he  ought  to  have  his  hair  short,  as  became 
a  man  of  humble  condition.  Helena 
ventured  a  word  to  save  from  the  scissors 
the  fair  and  curly  hair  of  the  young  man 
she  was  interested  in  ;  but  Prince  Adolf 
of  Cleves  struck  by  the  truth  of  his  future 
son-in-law's  remarks,  and  jealous  of  the 
rights  of  the  nobility,  answered  that  the 
other  Archers  would  have  reason  to  com- 
plain if  a  rule  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected were  violated  in  Otho's  favour. 

Otho  was  far  from  conjecturing  the 
designs  now  being  formed  against  this 
aristocratic  adornment  that  his  mother 
was  so  fond  of ;  he  passed  and  repassed 
before  the  windows,  casting  a  hungry 
look  at  the  interior  of  the  rooms  which 
she  whom  he  loved  already  with  all  his 
heart  inhabited.  Dreams  of  happiness 
and  schemes  of  vengeance  then  rose  up 
together  in  his  mind,  entwined  like  a 
deadly  serpent  round  a  tree  loaded  with 
delicious  fruit.  From  time  to  time  re- 
membrance of  his  father's  wrath  darkened 
his  brow,  to  pass  away  like  a  cloud  which 
came  between  the  future  and  the  rising 
sun  of  his  love. 

Relieved  from  guard,  Otho  found  the 
Castle  barber  awaiting  him,  sent  by  the 
Count  to  cut  his  hair. 

Otho  made  him  repeat  this  order  twice ; 
for  since  he  could  not  drive  away  the 
vivid  memory  of  his  late  exalted  position, 
he  was  unwilling  to  believe  the  order 
really  applied  to  him.  But  on  reflection, 
he  understood  that  what  the  Prince  re- 
quired was  a  simple  matter  ;  he,  Otho, 
was  only  an  Archer  to  the  Prince,  more 
dexterous  it  might  be  than  the  others  ;  yet 
skill  did  not  confer  nobility,  and  nobles 
alone  had  the  right  to  wear  long  hair. 
Otho  would  have  to  leave  the  Castle  or 
obey. 

So  great  was  the  importance  attributed 
by  young  nobles  to  this  part  of  their 
person  that  Otho  paused  a  while  in  sus- 
pense ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  for  his  own 
honour  and  that  of  his  family  he  should 
not  undergo  such  degradation.  More- 
over, from  the  moment  he  allowed  it,  he 
would  in  truth  become  a  mere  Archer  in 
Helena's  eyes,  and  the  thought  of  separa- 
tion from  her  was  to  be  preferred  to  being 
thus  lowered  in  her  esteem.  His  re- 
flections had  reached  this  point  when  the 
Prince  passed  by  with  his  daughter  on  his 
arm. 

Otho    stepped     forward    towards    the 


Prince,  and  the  Prince  stopped,  seeing 
the  young  man  wished  to  speak  to  him. 

"  Forgive  me,  your  Lordship,"  said  the 
young  Archer  "  for  daring  to  approach 
you  with  such  a  question  ;  but  is  it  really 
by  your  orders  this  man  has  come  to  crop 
my  hair?  " 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  Prince,  as- 
tonished, "  why  ?  " 

"  Because  your  Lordship  spoke  of  no 
such  conditions  when  he  proposed  to  me 
that  I  should  take  service  among  his 
Archers." 

"  I  did  not  speak  of  this  condition," 
said  the  Prince,  "because  I  did  not  dream 
you  hoped  to  keep  an  adornment  which 
does  not  belong  to  your  station.  Are  you 
of  noble  origin  to  wear  long  hair  like  a 
Baron  or  a  Knight  ?  " 

"  But,"  said  the  young  man,  avoiding 
the  question,  "  if  I  had  known  your  Lord- 
ship demanded  such  a  sacrifice  from  me, 
perhaps  I  should  have  refused  your  offer, 
however  anxious  I  might  be  to  accept  it." 

"  There  is  still  time  to  go  back,  young 
master,"  answered  the  Prince,  who  began 
to  be  perplexed  by  such  obstinacy  dis- 
played by  a  man  of  the  people.  "  But 
take  heed  you  do  not  make  a  worse  bar- 
gain, and  that  the  first  nobleman  whose 
territories  you  cross  does  not  exact  the 
same  sacrifice,  without  offering  you  the 
same  alternative." 

"  For  anyone  but  you,  my  Lord," 
answered  Otho,  smiling  with  an  expres- 
sion of  disdain  that  astonished  the  I  rince 
and  made  Helena  tremble,  "that  were 
easy  to  undertake,  but  difficult  to  carry 
out.  I  am  an  Archer,  and,"  he  continued, 
laying  his  hands  on  his  arrows,  "  I  carry  as 
your  Lordship  can  see  the  lives  of  twelve 
men  at  my  belt." 

"The  Castle  gate  stands  open,"  an- 
swered the  Count  ;  "  stay  or  go  as  you 
will.  I  have  no  change  to  make  in  the 
order  I  have  given ;  your  decision  is  your 
own.  Now  you  know  the  condition  and 
cannot  say  I  have  engaged  you  unfairly." 

"  I  have  decided,  my  Lord,"  answered 
Otho,  bowing  with  respect  blended  with 
dignity,  and  uttering  these  words  with  an 
accent  that  made  it  plain  his  resolution 
was  in  fact  already  formed. 

"  You  are  going  ?  "  said  the  Prince. 

Otho  was  about  to  answer ;  but,  before 
saying  the  words  which  would  separate 
him  for  ever  from  Helena,  he  turned  a 
last  look  towards  her.  A  tear  trembled 
in  the  girl's  eyes,  and  Otho  saw  it. 
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"  You  are  goin^,"  said  the  Prince  a 
second  time,  surprised  at  having  to  wait 
so  long  for  an  answer  from  one  of  his 
servants. 

"  No,  my  Lord,  I  will  stay,"  said  Otho. 
"  That  is  well,"  said  the  Prince,  "  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  more  reasonable."     And 
he  went  on  his  way. 

Helena  said  nothing  ;  but  she  looked 
at  Otho  with  such  a  grateful  expression 
that  when  father  and  daughter  were  out 
of  sight,  the  young  man  turned  cheerfully 
to  the  barber,  who  was  waiting  for  his 
answer. 

"  Come  along,  master,"  he  said  to  him, 
"  set  to  work." 

And  pushing  him  into  the  first  room 
that  he  found  open  in  the  corridor,  he  sat 
down  and  resigned  his  head  to  the  poor 
barber,  who  began  the  operation  for  which 
he  had  been  summoned,  without  under- 
standing a  word  of  what  had  passed  in 
his  presence.  Feeling  no  hesitation  on 
that  account,  he  proceeded  with  such 
energy  that  in  a  short  time  the  stone  flags 
were  covered  with  ringlets  of  beautiful 
hair,  the  fair  waving  curls  that  had 
formed  so  graceful  a  frame  to  the  young 
man's  face. 

Otho  was  left  alone,  and  in  spite  of  his 
devotion  to  the  slightest  orders  of  Helena, 
he  could  not  look  without  regret  at  the 
silken  curls  his  mother  had  so  loved   to 
play  with,  when  he  thought  he  heard   a 
slight  noise  at  the  end  of  the  corridor ;  he 
listened  and  recognised  the  girl's  light  foot- 
fall.    At  that,  though   the  sacrifice  had 
been    made    on    her    account,    he    was 
ashamed  to  show  her  his  head  despoiled 
of  its  hair,  and  promptly  threw  himself 
into  a  recess  before  which  hung  a  curtain. 
He  was  scarce  there  when  he  saw  Helena 
appear,  pacing  slowly  along  as  if  looking 
for  something.      Passing  before  the  door 
her  eyes  fell  on  the  floor.     Then  glancing 
round  her  and  seeing  she  was  alone,  she 
paused  a  moment  and  listened  ;  soon  re- 
assured by  the  silence,  she  entered  softly 
leant  down— still  listening  and  watching 
—then   picking  up  a  curl  of  the  young 
Archer  s  hair,  she  hid  it  in  her  bosom  and 
tied. 

Otho  had  fallen  on  his  knees  behind 
the  curtain  his  lips  open  in  amaze  and 
his  hands  clasped. 

Two  hours  after  and  just  when  they 
were  least  expecting  it,  the  Count  of 
Kavenstem  ordered  his  retinue  to  be  ready 
next  day  to  leave  the  Castle  of  Cleves. 


All  were  surprised  at  this  sudden  resolu- 
tion ;  but  the  same  evening  the  rumour 
spread  amongst  the  followers  of  the 
Prince  that,  pressed  by  her  father  to 
answer  the  proposal  he  had  made  for  her 
hand,  the  young  Countess  had  declared 
she  had  rather  enter  a  Convent  than 
become  the  Count  of  Ravenstein's  wife. 


CHAPTER  VII 


WEEK  after  the  events  we  related 
__  in  our  last  chapter,  and  just  as 
.r'rince  Adolf  of  Cleves  was  about  to  rise 
from  table,  it  was  announced  that  a 
herald  from  the  Count  of  Ravenstein  had 
entered  the  court-yard  of  the  Castle, 
bringing  his  master's  challenge.  The 
Prince  turned  towards  his  daughter  with 
a  look  of  mingled  tenderness  and  reproach. 
Helena  coloured  and  lowered  her  eyes  ; 
then  after  a  moment's  silence,  the  Prince 
gave  orders  for  the  messenger  to  be 
brought  in. 

The  herald  entered  ;  he  was  a  fine 
young  man  dressed  in  the  Count's  colours, 
and  wearing  his  coat  of  arms  on  his 
breast.  He  bowed  low  to  the  Prince, 
and  with  a  voice  in  which  firmness  and 
courtesy  were  united  gave  the  challenge. 
The  Count  of  Ravenstein,  without  re- 
ferring to  the  motives  of  his  declaration, 
defied  Prince  Adolf  wherever  he  might 
meet  him,  either  man  to  man,  or  twenty 
against  twenty,  or  army  against  army, 
by  day  or  night,  on  mountain  or  plain. 

The  Prince,  seated  and  covered,  listened 
to  the  Count's  challenge.  When  it  was 
concluded,  he  rose,  took  from  a  settle 
where  he  had  thrown  it  his  own  velvet 
mantle  lined  with  ermine,  placed  it  on  the 
herald's  shoulders,  unfastened  a  gold  chain 
from  his  neck  and  passed  it  over  the 
messenger's.  Then  he  gave  orders  he 
should  be  hospitably  entertained,  that 
when  he  left  the  Castle  he  might  say  that 
in  the  house  of  Prince  Adolf  of  Cleves  a 
challenge  was  received  as  an  invitation  to 
a  feast. 
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The  Prince  under  this  assumed  calm- 
ness concealed  deep  anxiety.  He  had 
reached  the  age  when  armour  begins  to 
weigh  on  a  warrior's  shoulders.  He 
had  neither  son  nor  nephew  to  whom 
he  could  confide  the  care  of  his  quarrel  ; 
but  only  friends  from  whom, — in  these 
troublous  times  when  each  had  his 
own  business  to  attend  to,  whether  on 
his  own  account  or  for  the  Emperor, — he 
knew  well  that  he  should  have  difficulty 
in  getting,  not  indeed  sympathy,  but 
effectual  help.  Still  he  sent  letters  in  all 
directions,  appealing  to  alliance  and 
friendship.  Then  he  set  himself  to  repair 
his  Castle,  strengthening  it  in  weak  places, 
and  bringing  in  all  provisions  possible. 

The  Count  of  Ravenstein  had  on  his 
side  made  the  most  of  the  week's  start  he 
had  gained  over  his  enemy.  So  a  few 
days  after  the  message  had  been  received, 
and  before  the  allies  of  the  Prince  of 
Cleves  had  time  to  come  to  his  assistance, 
a  voice  was  suddenly  heard  crying  out : 
"  To  arms  !  to  arms !  " 

It  was  the  voice  of  Otho,  who  happened 
to  be  on  guard  upon  the  walls,  and  had 
seen  on  the  horizon  from  the  direction  of 
Nimwegen  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  midst 
of  which  glittered  weapons,  like  sparks  in 
smoke. 

The  Prince  without  thinking  the  attack 
would  come  so  quickly,  still  always  held 
himself  in  readiness.  He  gave  orders  for 
the  gates  to  be  closed,  the  portcullis  to  be 
lowered,  and  the  garrison  to  man  the 
ramparts.  Helena  went  down  to  the 
Chapel  of  the  Countess  Beatrix,  and  be- 
gan to  pray. 

When  the  troops  of  the  Count  of 
Ravenstein  were  only  half  a  league  from 
the  Castle,  the  same  herald  who  had  come 
before  in  his  master's  name,  came  out 
from  the  army  and,  preceded  by  a  trum- 
peter, approached  the  foot  of  the  walls. 

Arrived  there,  the  trumpeter  blew  three 
blasts,  and  the  herald  on  behalf  of  the 
Count  once  again  challenged  the  Prince 
in  person,  or  any  champion  who  would 
fight  in  his  stead,  granting  three  days 
during  which  he  would  every  morning 
come  into  the  meadow  which  separated 
the  ramparts  from  the  river  and  claim 
single  combat.  After  which  time,  if  his 
challenge  were  not  accepted,  he  would 
offef  goneral  warfare.  This  fresh  chal- 
lenge delivered,  the  herald  advanced  to 
the  gate  and  with  his  dagger  nailed  the 
Count's  glove  to  the  oak. 


For  answer  the  Prince  flung  his  down 
From  the  top  of  the  wall.  Then  as  night 
was  coming  on,  besieged  and  besiegers 
made  their  arrangements,  the  one  for 
attack,  the  other  for  defence. 

Meanwhile  Otho,  relieved  at  his  post, 
and  seeing  that  danger  was  not  pressing, 
tiad  descended  from  the  ramparts  to  the 
Castle  ;  for  it  sometimes  happened  that 
going  through  the  quarters  reserved  for 
the  Archers  and  servants  of  the  Prince, 
tie  caught  a  glimpse  of  Helena  in  some 
corridor  or  other.  Then,  unaware  she 
had  been  seen  by  the  young  Archer  the 
day  she  had  picked  up  the  curl  of  hair, 
the  girl  sometimes  smiled  and  always 
blushed.  Also,  under  some  pretence  or 
other,  she  spoke  to  Otho,  but  not  often  ; 
on  those  days  the  Archer's  heart  rejoiced, 
and  as  soon  as  she  had  left  him, 
he  went  to  hide  in  some  retired  and 
solitary  corner  of  the  Castle,  where  in 
imagination  he  heard  the  words  of  his 
lady,  and  closing  his  eyes,  saw  once  again 
the  smile  and  blush  that  had  accompanied 
them. 

This  time  it  was  all  in  vain  ;  it  was 
useless  for  him  to  gaze  across  through 
the  windows,  to  pace  through  the  corri- 
dors, he  neither  saw  her  nor  met  her.  Won- 
dering then  if  she  were  praying  in  the 
church,  he  went  down  there  ;  but  the 
church  was  empty.  There  only  remained 
the  Chapel  of  the  Countess  Beatrix, — she 
might  be  there, — but  this  was  a  private 
chapel,  and  the  servants  never  entered 
it  except  when  they  were  summoned 
there. 

Otho  hesitated  a  little  before  following 
her  into  this  sanctuary,  but  thinking  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  might  serve  him 
as  an  excuse,  he  went  towards  the  spot 
where  he  hoped  to  find  her,  and  raising 
the  tapestry  which  hung  before  the  door, 
he  saw  Helena  kneeling  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar. 

It  was  the  first  time  Otho  had  ever 
entered  this  oratory,  a  dim  and  dark  and 
holy  place,  where  the  day  only  penetrated 
through  stained  windows,  and  everything 
invited  the  soul  to  prayer.  A  single  lamp 
suspended  over  the  altar  burnt  before  a 
picture  still  representing  the  same  legend 
of  a  Knight  drawn  by  a  swan  ;  only  here 
the  head  of  the  Knight  was  surrounded 
by  a  brilliant  halo.  And  from  the  two 
columns  that  framed  the  picture  hung,  on 
the  one  side,  a  Crusader's  sword  with  hilt 
and  scabbard  of  gold,  and,  on  the  other, 


a  horn  encrusted  with  pearls  and  rubies 
Between  the  pillars  and  above  the  picture 
as  is  still  the  custom  in  Germany,  wa 
hung  a  shield  surmounted  by  a  helmet 
the  same  shield  and  the  same  helmet  a 
that  portrayed  in  the  painting.  They  wer 
easily  recognised  ;  for  on  the  canvas  a 
on  the  steel,  shone  the  same  escutcheon 
— or,  a  cross  gules  crowned  with  thorn 
on  a  hill  vert.  Sword,  horn,  helmet  am 
shield  were  most  probably  those  of  th 
Knight  with  the  swan,  and  this  Knigh 
undoubtedly  was  one  of  those  paladins  o 
olden  days  who  had  taken  part  in  th 
Crusades. 

Otho  quietly  approached  the  young  girl 
who  was  praying  in  a  low  voice  befor 
the  knight,  as  she  would  have  prayec 
before  the  Christ  or  before  a  martyr 
and  holding  in  her  hand  a  rosary  o 
ebony  beads  inlaid  with  mother-o'-pearl 
at  the  end  of  which  hung  a  small  bell 
which  gave  no  sound,  however,  the  clappei 
having  most  probably  become  detached  by 
age  and  never  having  been  replaced. 

At  the  noise  made  by  Otho  knocking 
against  a  chair,  the  girl  turned  round,  and 
so  far  from  her  face  showing  any  resent- 
ment at  being  followed  in  this  way,  she 
looked  at  him  with  a  sad  but  sweet  smile. 
"  You  see,"  she  said  to  him,  "  we  each 
do  as  the  spirit  of  God  has  inclined  us. 
My  father  is  preparing  to  fight,  while  I 
am  praying.  You  hope  to  win  by  blood  ; 
I  hope  to  conquer  by  tears." 

"  And  what  saint  are  you  praying  to  ?  " 
replied  Otho,  yielding  to  the  curiosity  that 
filled  him  at  sight  of  this  image  thus  con- 
stantly reproduced,  sometimes  on  stone 
and  sometimes  on  canvas.  "Is  it  St. 
Michael  or  St.  George?  Tell  me  his 
name,  that  I  may  pray  to  the  same  saint 
as  you." 

"  It  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other," 
answered  the  girl  ;  "it  is  Rudolph  of 
Alost,  and  the  painter  was  mistaken  when 
he  gave  him  the  aureole  ;  the  palm  were 
more  appropriate  to  him,  for  he  was  a 
martyr  and  not  a  saint." 

"  But  still,"  Otho  went  on,  "  you  pray 
to  him  as  if  he  were  seated  on  the 
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hand  of  God  ;  what  can  you  hope  from 
him  ?  " 

"  A  miracle  such  as  he  worked  for  our 
ancestor  on  a  like  occasion.  But,  alas ! 
the  rosary  of  the  Countess  Beatrix  is 
voiceless  to-day,  and  the  sound  of  the 
blessed  bell  will  not  a  second  time  awaken 
Rudolph  from  the  grave." 


"  I  can  give  you  neither  fear  nor  hope," 
answered  Otho,  "  for  indeed  I  do  not  know 
what  you  mean." 

"  Are  you  not  acquainted  with  the 
legend  of  our  family  ?  "  asked  Helena. 

"I  only  know  what  I  see  ;  yonder 
Knight  crossing  the  Rhine  in  a  boat  drawn 
by  a  swan  has  no  doubt  delivered  Countess 
Beatrix  from  some  danger  ?  " 

"  From  a  danger  like  the  one  which 
threatens  us  at  this  moment,  and  that  is 
why  I  pray  to  him.  Another  time  I  will 
tell  you  the  legend,"  said  Helena  rising  as 
if  to  withdraw. 

"  And  why  not  now  ?  "  answered  Otho, 
making  a  respectful  sign  to  stop  the  girl. 
"Time  and  place  are  well  chosen  for  a 
warrior's  legend  and  a  sacred  tradition." 

"  Sit  there,  then,  and  listen,"  answered 
the  girl,  who  was  only  too  pleased  to  find 
any  excuse  for  staying  with  Otho. 

Otho  shook  his  head,  to  show  that  he 
recalled  the  difference  in  their  stations, 
which  Helena  was  ready  to  forget,  and 
remained  standing  near  her. 

"  You  know,"  said  the  girl,  "  that  God- 
:rey  de  Bouillon  was  the  uncle  of  Princess 
Beatrix  of  Cleves,  our  ancestress." 

"Yes!  I  know  that,"  answered  the 
young  man  bowing. 

"  But  what  you  do  not  know,"  con- 
inued  Helena,  "  is  that  Prince  Robert  of 
Ileves,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  the 
lero  of  Brabant,  resolved  to  follow  his 
brother-in-law  to  the  Crusade,  and  in 
pite  ^of  the  prayers  of  his  daughter 
Beatrix,  he  made  all  arrangements  to 
arry  out  his  holy  resolve. 

"  Godfrey,   pious   as   he   was,  tried  at 
first  to  dissuade  him  from  this  idea  ;  for 
when  he  had  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land, 
Robert  would   leave  alone   and  without 
rotection    his    only    daughter,    a    child 
arely  fourteen  years  old.     But  nothing 
erved  to  stop  the  old  soldier,  and  to  all 
icy  could  say  to  him,  he  answered  with 
he  motto  he  had  already  inscribed  on  his 
anner, 

"  '  God  wills  it ! ' 

"'Godfrey  de  Bouillon  was  to  be  joined 
y  his  brother-in-law  as  he  passed  by. 
'he  path  of  the  Crusaders  lay  through 
Germany  and  Hungary,  and  this  would 
not  bring  him  out  of  his  way  ;  moreover 
he  wished  to  bid  farewell  to  his  young 
niece  Beatrix.  He  left  his  army,  com- 
posed of  10,000  horsemen  and  70,000  foot- 
soldiers  under  the  orders  of  his  brothers 
Eustache  and  Beaudoin,  associating  with 
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them  in  this  provisional  command  his 
friend  Rudolf  of  Alost,  and  descended 
the  Rhine  from  Cologne  to  Cleves. 

"  He  had  not  seen  young  Beatrix  for 
six  years.  During  this  interval,  from  a 
child  she  had  become  a  girl ;  every- 
where her  budding  beauty  was  spoken 
of,  which  ultimately  became  so  wonderful 
that  to  this  day,  when  the  country  folk 
wish  to  speak  of  a  woman  conspicuous 
in  this  respect,  they  say,  '  Beautiful  as 
the  Princess  Beatrix.' 

"  Godfrey  spent  himself  in  efforts  to 
persuade  his  brother-in-law  to  stay  with 
his  child.  But  to  no  purpose,  the  Prince 
had  already  settled  everything  to  enable 
him  to  accompany  the  future  Sovereign 
of  Jerusalem.  A  Squire  called  Gerard, 
renowned  for  strength  and  courage  and 
who  was  thoroughly  trusted  by  his  master, 
was  chosen  by  him  to  act  as  guardian  to 
the  young  Princess,  and  received  for  this 
purpose  all  a  guardian's  rights,  and  the 
full  power  of  a  trustee. 

"  Godfrey,  who — it  may  be  because  he 
foresaw  the  future,  was  distressed  at  all 
these  arrangements,  gave  his  niece,  as  his 
one  gift,  the  rosary  I  held  between  my 
hands  when  you  came  in  just  now.  It 
had  been  brought  from  the  Holy  Land  by 
Peter  the  Hermit  himself ;  it  had  touched 
the  sacred  Tomb  of  our  Lord,  and  had 
been  blessed  by  its  venerable  guardian, 
— father  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Peter 
the  Hermit  had  given  it  to  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon  as  a  sacred  talisman  possessing 
miraculous  properties,  and  Godfrey  as- 
sured the  girl  that,  if  danger  threatened 
her,  she  had  only  to  take  this  rosary,  to 
pray  with  it  with  religious  and  fervent 
heart,  and  then  he  would  hear  wherever 
he  was  the  sound  of  the  little  bell  that 
was  fastened  to  it,  though  separated  from 
her  by  mountains  and  seas. 

"Beatrix  accepted  the  precious  rosary 
whose  virtues  her  uncle,  her  father  and 
she  alone  knew,  and  asked  the  Prince's 
permission  to  found  a  chapel  which 
should  worthily  enclose  in  its  marble 
shrine  such  a  priceless  jewel.  I  need 
hardly  tell  you  this  request  was  granted. 

"The  Crusaders  departed.  An  in- 
scription that  you  may  see  on  the  gate  ol 
the  castle,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been 
carved  by  the  hand  of  Godfrey  himself, 
shows  this  was  on  the  3rd  of  September, 
1096.  Peacefully  and  unopposed  they 
crossed  Germany  and  Hungary,  reached 
the  frontiers  of  the  Greek  Empire,  and 


after  staying  awhile  at  Constantinople, 
:hey  entered  Bithynia.  They  reached 
Nicea,  and  it  was  impossible  to  mistake 
:heir  way,  for  the  road  was  marked  out 
For  them  by  the  bones  of  the  two  armies 
that  had  preceded  them,  the  one  led  by 
Peter  the  Hermit,  the  other  by  Walter 
the  Penniless. 

"  They  arrived  before  Nicea.  You  know 
the  details  of  the  siege.  At  the  third 
assault  Prince  Robert  of  Cleves  was 
killed.  The  intelligence  took  six  months 
to  travel  home  and  put  the  young  Princess 
Beatrix  into  mourning  weeds.  The  army 
pursued  its  way,  marching  ever  south- 
wards, midst  such  weariness  and  suffering 
that  at  the  sight  of  each  town  they  came 
to  the  Crusaders  asked  if  this  were  not 
at  last  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  end  of 
their  joarney.  Finally  the  heat  became 
so  intense,  that  the  nobles'  dogs  suc- 
cumbed on  the  leash  and  falcons  died  on 
the  wrist.  In  one  single  halt,  five  hundred 
men  expired  from  the  terrible  thirst  they 
endured  and  could  not  quench.  God 
keep  their  souls ! 

"  During  this  long  and  painful  march, 
thoughts  of  the  West,  fresher  and  dearer 
than  ever,  came  to  the  unhappy  Crusaders. 
Such  were  wakened  in  Godfrey  by  the 
death  of  his  brother-in-law,  Robert  of 
Cleves.  And  few  days  went  by  without 
the  Christian  General  speaking  to  his 
young  friend,  Rudolf  of  Alost,  of  his 
charming  niece  Beatrix.  Confident  she 
would  not  dispose  of  her  hand  without 
his  consent,  he  had  hopes,  if  the  sacred 
enterprise  did  not  delay  them  too  long  in 
Palestine,  of  marrying  Rudolph  to  Beatrix. 
And  he  had  spoken  of  her  to  the  young 
warrior  so  often  and  so  affectionately, 
that  from  the  picture  he  had  drawn  of  her 
Robert  himself  had  fallen  in  love,  and 
when  by  chance  a  day  passed  without 
Godfrey  speaking  of  Beatrix  to  Rudolph, 
it  was  Rudolph  who  spoke  of  her  to  God- 
frey. 

"  Now  they  were  before  Antioch.  After 
a  siege  of  six  months,  the  town  was 
taken ;  but  after  marches  under  a  fiery 
sun,  thirst  in  the  desert,  followed  another 
scourge  no  less  terrible — the  scourge  of 
famine.  It  was  impossible  to  stay  longer 
in  this  town  they  had  longed  for  as  a 
harbour  of  refuge.  Jerusalem  had  become 
not  only  a  goal,  but  a  vital  necessity. 
The  Crusaders  left  Antioch,  chanting  the 
psalm,  "  Let  the  Lord  arise  and  let  His 
enemies  be  scattered,"  and  marched  on 
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to  Jerusalem ;  which  city,  on  reaching 
the  heights  of  Emmaus,  they  at  last 
beheld.  They  were  but  40,000  out  of 
the  900,000  who  had  started. 

"  Next  day  the  siege  began.  Three 
assaults  followed  each  other  without 
result ;  the  final  one  lasted  three  days, 
when  on  Friday,  July  I5th,  1099 — the 
same  day  and  hour  when  Jesus  Christ 
was  crucified — two  men  stood  on  the  top 
of  the  ramparts  of  Jerusalem.  But  of 
these  one  fell,  and  only  one  was  left  alive. 
This  one  was  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  and 
the  one  who  fell  was  Rudolph  of  Alost, 
the  betrothed  of  Beatrix.  The  golden 
dream  of  the  Conqueror  had  vanished. 

"  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  was  elected  king, 
but  still  remained  as  soldier.  On  the 
return  of  an  expedition  against  the  Sultan 
of  Damascus,  the  Emir  of  Csesarea  came 
to  him  and  presented  him  with  the  fruits 
of  Palestine. 

"  Godfrey  took  a  cedar-apple  and  ate  it. 
Four  days  after,  July  i8th,  noo,  he  died, 
after  reigning  eleven  months,  and  being 
absent  from  his  country  four  years. 

"  He  asked  that  his  tomb  might  be  reared 
beside  that  of  his  young  friend  Rudolph 
of  Alost,  and  his  last  wishes  were  obeyed. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

"  r  I  ^HESE  tidings  one  after  the  other 
were  noised  in  the  West,  and  of  all 
the  echoes  they  awoke  the  saddest  was 
that  in  the  lamenting  heart  of  Beatrix ; 
she  heard  in  turns  of  the  death  of  her 
father,  the  Prince  of  Cleves,  then  of 
Rudolph  of  Alost,  her  betrothed,  and  of 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  her  uncle.  The 
least  afflicting  of  these  three  was  the  death 
of  Rudolph,  whom  she  had  never  known ; 
but  the  other  two  deaths  made  her  twice 
an  orphan ;  for  in  losing  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon  she  felt  she  had  lost  a  second 
father. 

"  A  new  trouble  was  added  to  these ; 
during  the  five  years  that   had   elapsed 


between  his  departure  for  the  Crusade 
and  Godfrey's  death,  Beatrix  had  grown 
in  beauty.  She  was  now  a  graceful  girl 
of  nineteen,  and  she  had  discovered  that 
the  Squire  to  whose  care  she  had  been 
entrusted,  was  not  impervious  to  the  feel- 
ings she  inspired  in  all  who  came  near 
her.  As  long  as  he  had  remained  her 
guardian,  Gerard  had  subdued  his  love. 
But  as  soon  as  he  saw  Beatrix  in  the 
position  of  an  orphan  and  without  defence, 
he  was  sufficiently  emboldened  to  declare 
that  he  loved  her.  Beatrix  received  this 
avowal  as  a  Prince's  daughter  should; 
but  Gerard  had  arranged  his  plans  before 
throwing  off  his  mask.  He  replied  to  the 
girl  that  he  would  give  her  a  year  and  a 
day  for  her  mourning,  but  that  time  once 
passed,  she  must  prepare  to  receive  him 
as  her  husband. 

"  A  total  transformation  had  taken 
place  ;  the  servant  dictated  as  though 
master.  Beatrix  was  weak,  alone,  with- 
out protection  ;  no  help  could  come  to 
her  from  men,  she  turned  to  God,  and 
God  sent  her,  if  not  hope,  at  least  resigna- 
tion. And  Gerard  the  same  day  shut  the 
gates  of  the  Castle,  placed  a  double  guard 
at  each,  fearing  Beatrix  would  attempt  to 
escape. 

"  You  remember  Beatrix  had  had  this 
chapel  built  to  enshrine  the  miraculous 
rosary  her  uncle  had  given  her.  Had 
Godfrey  still  been  alive,  she  would  have 
felt  no  fear  ;  for  her  heart  was  full  oi 
faith,  and  he  had  told  her  that  wherever 
he  was,  though  divided  from  her  by 
mountains  and  seas,  he  would  hear  the 
sound  of  the  holy  bell  and  come  to  her 
assistance.  But  Godfrey  was  dead,  and 
at  each  Pater  the  bell  might  ring  in  vain, 
there  was  no  more  hope  that  this  sound 
would  bring  her  a  defender.  The  days 
passed,  the  months,  and  the  year ;  Gerard 
had  never  for  a  moment  slackened  his 
watchfulness,  so  that  no  one  knew  the 
extremity  to  which  Beatrix  was  driven. 
The  flower  of  the  nobility  at  this  period, 
too,  was  in  the  East  and  there  were 
scarce  two  or  three  Knights  left  on  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine  who  would  have 
dared,  so  well  known  was  Gerard's 
strength  and  courage,  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  the  beautiful  prisoner. 

"  The  last  day  had  dawned.  Beatrix 
according  to  her  custom  had  just  finished 
her  prayers  ;  the  sun  shone  pure  and 
dazzling,  as  if  his  celestial  light  illumined 
a  world  all  happy.  The  girl  went  and  sat 
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on  her  balcony,  and  from  there  her  eyes 
were  turned  naturally  to  the  spot  by  the 
water-side  where  she  had  seen  her  father 
and  her  uncle  disappear  for  the  last  time. 
Presently  at  this  same  place,  generally 
unfrequented,  she  thought  she  saw  a  speck 
moving.  It  was  still  too  far  away  to  make 
out  the  form  ;  but  from  the  moment  she 
first  caught  sight  of  it,  strange  to  say,  it 
seemed  to  her  that  this  speck  was  moving 
on  her  account,  and  with  that  superstition 
the  disconsolate  alone  have,  she  set  all 
her  hopes,  without  knowing  what  hope 
could  still  remain  to  her,  on  this  unknown 
speck,  which  as  it  descended  the  Rhine 
began  to  take  shape  and  substance.  The 
eyes  of  Beatrix  were  fixed  on  it  with  such 
intensity,  that  overstraining  rather  than 
sorrow  made  her  shed  tears.  But  through 
these  tears  she  began  to  distinguish  a 
boat.  Shortly  after  she  saw  that  this 
boat  was  drawn  by  a  swan,  and  carried  a 
Knight  who  stood  upright  in  the  prow, 
his  face  turned  towards  her,  whilst  in  the 
stern  neighed  a  horse  ready  caparisoned 
for  battle.  As  the  boat  drew  nearer, 
details  were  more  plainly  to  be  seen  ;  the 
swan  was  harnessed  with  golden  chains, 
the  Knight  was  armed  from  head  to  foot 
except  for  his  helmet  and  shield,  which 
were  laid  beside  him  ;  and  his  appearance 
was  that  of  a  handsome  young  man  of 
from  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight,  whose 
complexion  was  tanned  by  an  Eastern 
sun,  but  whose  fair  and  waving  hair  re- 
vealed a  Northern  origin. 

"  So  rapt  was  Beatrix  in  the  vision  that 
she  had  not  noticed  the  ramparts  filling 
with  soldiers,  attracted  as  she  was  by 
this  unusual  sight.  Now  the  interest  deep- 
ened as  there  could  be  no  mistake  the 
boat  was  coming  straight  to  the  Castle. 
For  no  sooner  was  it  arrived  than  the 
swan  came  ashore,  the  Knight  donned  his 
helmet,  thrust  his  shield  on  his  left  arm, 
jumped  on  the  bank,  drew  his  horse  after 
him,  leapt  into  the  saddle,  and  making  a 
sign  to  the  obedient  bird,  he  advanced  to- 
wards the  Castle,  while  the  boat  ascending 
the  stream  returned  the  way  it  had  come. 

"  Having  ridden  to  within  fifty  paces  of 
the  Great  Gate,  the  Knight  took  an  ivory 
horn  which  he  carried  on  a  baldrick,  and 
bringing  it  to  his  lips,  he  blew  three 
powerful  and  prolonged  blasts,  as  if  to 
demand  silence.  Then  in  a  loud  voice,  he 
cried, 

" '  I,  soldier  of  Heaven,  and  noble  of  the 
earth,  to  thee,  Gerard,  Keeper  of  this 


Castle.  We  do  command  thee  in  the 
name  of  divine  and  human  law  to  renounce 
thy  pretensions  to  the  hand  of  the  Princess 
Beatrix — whom  thou  dost  hold  prisoner 
in  sore  despite  of  her  birth  and  rank, — 
and  instantly  to  quit  this  Castle,  which 
thou  didst  enter  as  a  servant,  but  hast 
dared  to  rule  as  a  master.  In  default 
whereof  we  do  challenge  thee  to  mortal 
combat,  by  lance  and  by  sword,  by  axe 
and  by  dagger,  for  the  disloyal  traitor  that 
thou  art ;  and  this  we  will  prove  by  the 
grace  of  God  and  of  our  Lady  of  Mount 
Carmel;  in  token  whereof  here  is  our 
gauntlet.' 

"  Then  the  Knight  drew  off  his  glove 
which  he  flung  on  the  ground,  and  every- 
one saw  sparkling  on  one  of  his  fingers 
the  diamond  you  must  have  noticed  on 
my  father's  hand,  and  which  is  so  beauti- 
ful that  he  values  it  at  half  a  county. 

"  Gerard  was  brave ;  so  for  answer  the 
Great  Gate  was  opened.  A  page  went 
out  to  pick  up  the  glove,  and  behind 
the  page  came  the  master  of  the  Castle, 
clad  in  his  armour  and  riding  his  battle- 
horse. 

"  Not  a  word  passed  between  the  two 
adversaries.  The  unknown  Knight 
lowered  the  visor  of  his  helmet,  Gerard 
did  the  same.  The  champions  took  on 
each  side  the  space  of  ground  they 
thought  necessary,  couched  their  lances, 
and  charged  one  another.  Gerard,  as  I 
have  told  you,  was  known  to  be  one  of 
the  strongest  and  bravest  men  in  Ger- 
many. He  had  a  cuirasse  forged  by  the 
best  armourer  of  Cologne.  The  steel  of 
his  lance  had  been  tempered  in  the  blood 
of  a  bull  worried  to  death  by  dogs,  just 
when  the  blood  was  still  boiling  from  the 
animal's  dying  agony, — and  yet  his  lance 
shivered  like  glass  as  it  touched  the 
Knight's  shield,  while  the  Knight's  lance 
pierced  with  one  stroke  the  buckler, 
cuirasse,  and  heart  of  his  adversary. 

"  Gerard  fell,  without  a  word,  without  a 
moment  for  repentance,  as  if  blasted  by 
lightning.  The  Knight  turned  towards 
Beatrix ;  she  was  on  her  knees  thanking 
God. 

"The  combat  had  been  so  short,  and 
the  ensuing  stupefaction  so  great,  that 
Gerard's  men-at-arms  on  seeing  their 
master  fall  had  not  even  remembered  to 
shut  the  Castle  Gate.  The  Knight  without 
let  or  hindrance  therefore  entered  the  first 
court,  where  he  dismounted,  fastened  his 
horse's  bridle  to  an  iron  hook,  and  ad- 
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vanced  to  the  main  staircase.  As  he  set 
foot  on  the  lowest  step,  Beatrix  appeared 
on  the  highest,  coming  to  meet  and  greet 
her  deliverer. 

" '  This  Castle  is  yours,  Knight,'  she 
said  to  him,  '  for  you  have  conquered  it. 
Consider  it  therefore  yours.  The  longer 
you  will  stay,  the  greater  will  be  my 
gratitude.' 

" '  Lady,'  answered  the  Knight,  '  'tis 
not  I,  but  God  you  must  thank  ;  for  'tis 
God  has  sent  me  to  your  help.  As  to  this 
Castle,  it  has  been  the  house  of  your 
fathers  for  ten  centuries,  and  I  hope  it 
may  be  that  of  their  descendants  for 
another  ten.' 

"  Beatrix  blushed,  for  she  was  the  last 
of  her  family.  The  Knight  accepted  the 
offered  hospitality  ;  he  was  young,  he  was 
handsome,  Beatrix  was  alone  and  mistress 
of  her  heart.  After  three  months  the  two 
young  people  realised  that  between  them, 
on  the  one  side  there  was  more  than 
friendship,  and  on  the  other  more  than 
gratitude.  The  Knight  spoke  of  love,  and 
as  he  was  manifestly  of  high  birth,  though 
no  one  knew  his  lands  or  county,  Beatrix 
who  was  sufficiently  rich  for  them  both, 
and  happy  to  do  something  for  him  who 
had  done  so  much  for  her,  offered  him 
with  her  hand  the  principality  he  had 
protected  with  such  courage,  and  so  un- 
expectedly to  boot.  The  Knight  fell  at 
the  feet  of  Beatrix,  who  would  have  raised 
him. 

"  '  Forgive  me,  lady,'  said  the  Knight, 
'  for  craving  your  indulgence  ;  I  will  stay 
as  I  am  till  I  win  it.' 

"  '  Speak,'  replied  Beatrix,  '  I  am  listen- 
ing to  you,  ready  beforehand  to  obey  you, 
as  if  you  were  already  my  master  and  my 
lord.' 

"  '  Alas,'  said  the  Knight,  '  it  will  sure 
seem  strange  to  you  that  receiving  so 
great  happiness  from  you,  I  can  only 
accept  it  on  one  condition.' 

" '  It  is  granted,'  answered  Beatrix. 
'  Now  what  is  it  ? ' 

"  It  is  that  you  shall  never  ask  me 
either  my  name  or  whence  I  come,  nor 
how  I  learnt  the  danger  that  hung  over 
you.  For  if  you  asked  me,  I  love  you  so 
much  I  could  not  have  the  courage  to 
refuse  you,  and  once  I  had  told  you, 
I  could  no  longer  stay  near  you,  and 
we  should  be  for  ever  separated.  Such 
is  the  law  imposed  on  me  by  the 
power  which  guided  me  across  moun- 
tains, plains  and  seas  through  all  the 


long  journey   I   made   to   come   to  your 
deliverance.' 

"  '  What  matters  your  name  ?  What 
matters  it  from  whence  you  come  ?  What 
matters  it  who  told  you  I  was  in  peril  ?  I 
abandon  the  past  for  the  future.  Your 
name  is  the  Knight  of  the  Swan.  You 
come  from  a  blessed  land,  and  'tis  God 
who  sent  you.  What  more  do  I  want  to 
know  ?  Here  is  my  hand.' 

"  Eagerly  the  Knight  kissed  it,  and  a 
month  after  the  Chaplain  united  them  in 
the  same  Oratory  where  Beatrix  in  the 
fear  of  another  marriage  had  during  a 
year  and  a  day  prayed  and  wept  so  much. 
Heaven  blessed  their  union.  In  three 
years  Beatrix  presented  the  Knight  with 
three  sons  who  were  called  Robert,  God- 
frey and  Rudolph.  Another  three  years 
passed  in  most  perfect  concord,  and  a 
happiness  which  seemed  to  belong  to 
another  world. 

" '  Mother,'  said  young  Robert  one  day, 
on  returning  to  the  Castle,  'tell  me  my 
father's  name.' 

" '  Why  so  ? '  replied  his  mother  tremb- 
ling. 

" '  Because  the  Baron  of  Asperen's  son 
asked  me  to  tell  him.' 

" '  Your  father  is  called  the  Knight  of 
the  Swan,'  said  Beatrix,  '  and  has  no 
other  name.' 

"  The  child  was  satisfied  with  this 
answer  and  returned  to  play  with  his 
young  friends.  Yet  another  year  passed, 
no  longer  in  the  ardent  happiness  which 
had  accompanied  the  first,  but  in  that 
tender  restfulness  which  proves  an  in- 
timacy of  souls. 

" '  Mother,'  said  young  Godfrey  one 
day,  '  when  he  came  to  this  country  in  a 
boat  drawn  by  a  swan,  from  where  did 
our  father  come  ? ' 

"  '  Why  do  you  want  to  know  ? '  replied 
his  mother  sighing. 

" '  Because  the  Count  of  Megen's  son 
asked  me.' 

"  'He  came  from  a  distant  and  unknown 
country,'  said  the  mother.  '  That  is  all  I 
know.' 

"This  answer  was  enough  for  the 
child,  who  passed  it  on  to  his  young 
friends,  and  continued  to  play  with 
the  heedlessness  of  his  age  on  the  river's 
banks. 

"  Yet  another  year  passed,  but  during  it 
the  Knight  on  more  than  one  occasion  found 
Beatrix  musing  and  anxious.  But  he  did 
not  appear  to  notice,  and  redoubled  his 
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attentions   and   endearments.      One   day 
young  Rudolph  said, 

" '  Mother,  when  father  saved  you 
from  the  wicked  Gerard,  who  had  told 
him  that  you  wanted  help  ? ' 

"  '  Why  do  you  ask  ? '  answered  his 
mother,  weeping. 

"  '  Because  the  Margrave  of  Gorkum 
•  asked  me.' 

"  '  God,'  answered  his  mother, — '  God 
who  sees  those  who  suffer  and  sends  them 
angels  to  help  them.' 

"The  child  asked  no  further  question. 
He  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  God  as 
a  father,  and  it  did  not  surprise  him  that 
a  father  should  do  for  a  child  what  God 
had  done  for  his  mother. 

"  But  it  was  otherwise  with  the  Princess 
Beatrix.  She  had  remembered  a  son's 
first  treasure  is  his  father's  name;  but 
her  three  sons  were  without  a  name. 
Often  the  question  they  had  each  asked 
of  her  would  be  repeated  by  men,  and 
they  could  not  answer  men  as  they  had 
answered  children.  Thus  she  became 
prone  to  deep  and  constant  sadness ;  be- 
cause come  what  might,  she  was  resolved 
to  wrest  from  her  husband  the  secret  she 
had  promised  never  to  ask  him. 

"The  Knight  observed  her  growing 
unhappiness  and  guessed  the  reason. 
More  than  once,  at  sight  of  Beatrix's 
melancholy,  he  was  on  the  verge  of  telling 
her  everything ;  but  each  time  he  was 
restrained  by  the  fearful  thought  that  this 
confidence  would  be  followed  by  a  sever- 
ance for  ever. 

"  At  last  Beatrix  could  resist  no  more ; 
she  came  to  the  Knight,  and  falling  on  her 
knees,  she  besought  him  in  her  children's 
name  to  tell  her  who  he  was,  from  whence 
he  came,  and  who  had  sent  him. 

"The  Knight  turned  pale,  as  if  he 
would  die;  then  putting  his  lips  to 
Beatrix's  brow,  he  kissed  her,  and  whis- 
pered with  a  sad  sigh : 

" '  Alas  !  the  doom  is  come  ;  this  even- 
ing I  will  tell  you  all  1 ' 
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CHAPTER    IX 

T  was  nearly  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  when  the  Knight  and  his 
wife  seated  themselves  on  the  balcony. 
Beatrice  was  constrained  and  embarrassed; 
the  Knight  sad. 

"  Both  were  silent  for  a  while,  and 
instinctively  they  looked  towards  the  spot 
where  the  Knight  had  appeared  the  day 
he  fought  with  Gerard.  The  same  speck 
could  be  seen  at  the  same  place.  Beatrix 
trembled,  the  Knight  sighed.  This  same 
feeling  that  touched  both  their  hearts  at 
the  same  time,  brought  them  once  more 
together;  their  eyes  met.  The  Knight's 
were  moist  and  expressed  such  deep  grief 
that  Beatrix  could  not  bear  it  and  fell  on 
her  knees. 

No !  dearest,  no,'  she  said  to  him. 
'  Not  a  word  of  that  secret  which  must 
cost  us  so  heavily.  Forget  what  I  asked 
you,  and  though  you  leave  no  name  to  my 
sons,  they  will  be  brave  like  their  father 
and  make  one  for  themselves." 

Listen,  Beatrix,'  answered  the 
Knight,  'everything  is  foreseen  by  the 
Lord,  and  since  He  has  permitted  you  to 
make  the  request  you  have,  it  is  because 
my  day  is  come.  I  have  passed  nine 
years  beside  you, — nine  years  of  a  happi- 
ness not  intended  for  this  world  ;  'tis  more 
than  any  man  has  ever  received.  Thank 
God,  as  I  do,  and  listen  to  what  I  have  to 
tell  you.' 

"  «  Not  a  word !  Not  a  word  ! '  cried 
Beatrix  ;  '  not  a  word,  I  implore  you.' 

"  The  Knight  held  out  his  hand  towards 
the  speck  which  for  some  little  time  had 
been  growing  more  and  more  distinct,  and 
Beatrix  recognised  the  boat  drawn  by  the 
swan. 

" '  You  see  the  time  is  come,'  he  said  ; 
'  so  listen  to  what  you  have  long  had  the 
secret  wish  to  know,  and  what  I  am 
bound  to  tell  you,  directly  you  ask  me.' 

"  Beatrix  sobbing,  let  hes:  head  fall  on 
the  knight's  knees.  He  gazed  at  her  with 
an  ineffable  look  of  sadness  and  love, 
and  letting  his  hands  fall  on  her  shoulders, 
'  I  am,'  he  said  to  her,  '  the  comrade  in 
arms  of  your  father  Robert  of  Cleves, 
and  the  friend  of  your  uncle,  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon  ;  I  am  Count  Rudolph  of  Alost, 
who  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.' 

"  Beatrix  screamed  and  lifted  up  her  pale 
face,  and  fastened  on  the  knight  her  wild 
and  haggard  eyes.  She  tried  to  speak; 
but  her  voice  could  only  frame  inarticulate 
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sounds,  such  as  break  from  one  in  a 
dream. 

"  '  Yes,  I  know,'  continued  the  knight, 
'  what  I  tell  you  is  unheard  of.  But 
remember,  Beatrix,  that  I  died  in  the 
land  of  miracles.  The  Lord  did  for  me 
what  He  did  for  the  daughter  of  Jai'rus, 
and  the  brother  of  the  Magdalen.  That 
is  all ! ' 

"'Ah!  My  God!  My  God!'  cried 
Beatrix,  rising  from  her  knees,  '  what  you 
tell  me  is  impossible  !  " 

" '  I  thought  you  had  more  faith, 
Beatrix,'  answered  the  knight. 

" '  You  are  Rudolph  of  Alost  ? ' 
murmured  the  Princess. 

"  Himself  and  no  other.  You  know 
how  Godfrey  left  me,  in  conjunction  with 
his  two  brothers,  the  command  of  the 
army,  while  he  went  home  for  your 
father.  When  he  rejoined  us,  so  im- 
pressed was  he  with  your  beauty  that 
during  the  whole  way  he  spoke  only  of 
you.  If  Godfrey  loved  you  as  a  daughter, 
I  can  only  say  he  loved  me  as  a  son  ; 
and  so  from  the  moment  he  had  seen 
you  again,  one  single  thought  possessed 
him — that  of  our  marriage.  I  was 
then  twenty,  my  soul  as  virgin  as  a 
girl's.  The  picture  he  drew  of  you 
fired  my  heart,  and  soon  I  loved  you 
as  passionately  as  if  I  had  known  you 
from  childhood. 

"  So  completely  in  agreement  were  we 
about  everything,  that  he  now  always 
called  me  his  nephew. 

"  Your  father  was  killed  ;  I  mourned 
for  him  as  if  he  had  veritably  been  my 
father.  Dying  he  gave  me  his  blessing, 
and  again  gave  his  consent.  From  that 
time  I  thought  of  you  as  my  own  ;  the 
remembrance  of  you,  unknown  but  al- 
ways present,  was  fresh  amidst  all  my 
thoughts  ;  your  name  was  intermingled 
with  all  my  prayers. 

"  We  reached  Jerusalem  ;  we  were 
repulsed  in  three  assaults ;  the  last 
continued  sixteen  hours.  We  had  to 
give  up  our  hopes  of  the  Holy  City 
or  take  it  then  and  there.  Godfrey 
ordered  a  last  attack.  Together  we 
led  forward  a  column  ;  we  marched 
at  its  head ;  we  set  up  two  scaling 
ladders  and  mounted  them  side  by 
side.  At  last  we  were  on  the  top  of  the 
ramparts  ;  I  was  lifting  up  my  arm  to 
clutch  a  battlement  when  I  saw  the  flash 
of  a  lance  :  a  sharp  pain  followed  the 
flash,  and  a  shudder  ran  through  my 


body.  I  cried  out  your  name,  then  I  fell 
backwards,  and  felt  and  saw  nothing 
more.  I  was  a  dead  man  ! 

"  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  slept  the 
dreamless  sleep  they  call  death.  But  one 
day  I  thought  I  felt  a  hand  laid  on  my 
shoulder.  I  had  a  vague  idea  that  the 
day  of  Jehoshaphat  had  come.  A  finger 
touched  my  eyelids,  I  opened  my  eyes,  I 
was  lying  in  a  tomb,  the  lid  of  which 
stood  open  of  itself,  while  standing 
before  me  was  a  man  whom  I  recog- 
nised as  Godfrey,  though  he  had  a 
purple  mantle  on  his  shoulders,  a  crown 
on  his  head,  and  a  halo  round  his 
brow.  He  leant  towards  me,  breathed 
on  my  mouth,  and  I  felt  new  life 
and  consciousness  enter  my  breast. 
Still  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  held 
to  the  sepulchre  by  fetters  of  iron.  I 
tried  to  speak  ;  but  my  lips  moved 
without  producing  any  sound. 

" '  Wake,  Rudolph,  the  Lord  grants 
the  boon,'  cried  Godfrey,  '  and  listen  to 
what  I  have  to  say  to  you.' 

"  Then  I  made  a  superhuman  effort  in 
which  all  the  gathering  strength  of  my 
new  life  was  united,  and  I  uttered  your 
name. 

"'It  is  of  her  I  come  to  speak  to  you,' 
said  Godfrey. 

"  '  But,'  interrupted  Beatrix,  '  Godfrey 
was  dead  too.' 

"  '  Yes,'  answered  Rudolph  ;  '  and  this 
is  what  had  happened  : 

" '  Godfrey  had  died  poisoned,  and  had 
asked  before  his  death  that  his  body 
might  rest  near  mine  ;  his  wishes  had 
been  obeyed,  he  had  been  buried  in  his 
royal  robes ;  but  God  added  an  aureole  to 
his  diadem  and  purple  mantle.  Godfrey 
related  to  me  all  that  had  happened  since 
my  own  death, — facts  therefore  which  I 
could  not  know.' 

"  '  And  what  of  Beatrix  ? '  I  asked. 

" '  We  have  now  come  to  what  concerns 
her,'  he  answered  me,  '  I  slept  like  you  in 
my  grave,  awaiting  the  Judgment  hour, 
when  gradually  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I 
were  waking  from  a  deep  sleep  and  re- 
turning to  life  and  consciousness.  Hear- 
ing was  the  first  sense  which  woke  in  me ; 
I  thought  I  heard  the  noise  of  a  little  bell 
and  as  life  returned  to  me  the  sound  be- 
came more  and  more  distinct.  Soon  I 
recognised  it  as  that  of  the  little  bell  I 
had  given  Beatrix.  Beatrix  was  in 
danger,  and  the  Lord  had  granted  that 
the  sound  of  the  sacred  bell  should  pene- 
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trate  my  tomb  and  wake  me  even  in  the 
arms  of  death. 

"  '  I  opened  my  eyes  and  found  myself 
in  utter  darkness.  Then  a  dreadful  fear 
took  hold  upon  me.  Unconscious  as  I 
was  of  the  time  that  had  passed,  I 
believed  I  had  been  buried  alive.  But 
just  at  that  moment  the  vault  became 
fragrant  with  an  odour  of  incense ;  I 
heard  celestial  songs,  two  angels  raised 
the  stone  of  my  tomb,  and,  I  saw  on  a 
throne  of  clouds,  Christ  seated  beside  His 
Holy  Mother.  I  wanted  to  prostrate 
myself,  but  I  could  not  stir. 

"  '  But  I  felt  the  bonds  that  fastened  my 
tongue  loosen  and  I  cried  : 

" '  Lord,  Lord  !  Thy  holy  Name  be 
blessed ! ' 

" '  Christ  then  spoke  in  answer,  and  His 
words  were  sweet  as  a  song  to  my  ears. 

" '  Godfrey,  my  brave  and  faithful 
servant,  hearest  thou  nothing  ? '  He  said 
to  me. 

"  '  Alas  !  Lord  Jesus,'  I  answered,  '  I 
hear  the  sound  of  the  holy  bell  which  tells 
me  that  she  whose  father  died  for  Thee, 
whose  betrothed  died  for  Thee,  and  whose 
uncle  died  for  Thee,  is  now  in  peril  and 
has  no  one  but  Thou  to  help  her.' 

"  '  And  what  shall  I  do  for  thee  ?  '  said 
Christ.  '  I  am  God  who  requites;  ask,  and 
what  thou  askest  shall  be  granted  thee.' 

"  '  O  Lord  Jesus  ! '  I  replied,  '  I  have 
nothing  to  ask  for  myself ;  for  Thou  hast 
given  me  more  than  my  fellow-men. 
Thou  hast  chosen  me  to  lead  the  crusade 
and  to  deliver  the  Holy  City  ;  Thou  hast 
given  me  a  golden  crown  in  the  city 
where  Thou  didst  wear  a  crown  of  thorns, 
and  Thou  hast  granted  me  that  I  should 
die  in  Thy  grace.  I  have  nothing 
therefore  to  ask  of  Thee  for  myself, 
O  Lord  Jesus!  now  above  all  that  I 
have  seen  with  my  mortal  eyes  Thy  God- 
head. But  if  I  may  dare  to  pray  for 
another  .  .  .' 

" '  Have  I  not  told  thee  that  whatsoever 
thou  askest  shall  be  granted  thee  ?     In 
thy  life  thou  didst  believe  in  My  word 
wilt  thou  doubt  it  after  thou  art  dead  ? ' 

"  '  Lord  Jesus  ! '  I  answered  Him 
'  Thou  who  readest  the  hearts  of  men 
Thou  knowest  the  sorrow  wherewith  1 
died.  Four  long  years  I  cherished 
tender  hope :  to  unite  him  whom  I  lovec 
as  a  brother  with  her  whom  I  loved  as  a 
daughter ;  but  death  has  divided  them. 

"  '  Rudolph  of  Alost  died  for  Thy  holy 
cause.  Lord  Jesus,  restore  to  him  the 


days  that  he  was  to  live,  and  grant  that 

may  go  to  the  help  of  his  betrothed, 
whom  sore  peril  presses  at  this  moment, 
f  I  may  believe  the  sound  of  the  bell 
which  never  ceases  ringing — a  proof  she 
never  ceases  praying.' 

'  Let  it  be  done  as  thou  dost  desire,' 
said  Christ ;  '  let  Rudolph  of  Alost  rise 
and  go  and  succour  his  betrothed.  I 
grant  him  that  he  may  quit  his  tomb  till 
the  day  when  his  wife  shall  ask  him  who 
tie  is,  whence  he  comes,  and  who  sent  him. 
These  three  questions  shall  be  the  token 
whereby  he  shall  know  I  call  him  back  to 
Myself.' 

"  '  Lord  !  Lord ! '  I  cried  a  second  time, 
Thy  holy  Name  be  blessed.' 

"  '  Scarcely  had  I  said  the  words  when 
He  passed  like  a  cloud  between  me  and 
the  sky  and  all  vanished. 

"  'Then  I  rose  from  my  tomb  and  came 
to  yours.  I  leant  my  hand  upon  your 
shoulder  to  rouse  you  from  death.  I 
touched  your  eyelids  with  my  finger  to 
open  your  eyes ;  I  breathed  my  breath  on 
your  lips  to  restore  you  life  and  speech. 
And  now,  Rudolph  of  Alost,  arise !  for  it 
is  Christ's  will  that  you  should  go  to  the 
help  of  Beatrix,  and  that  you  stay  by  her 
till  the  day  when  she  shall  ask  you  who  you 
are,  whence  you  come,  and  who  sent  you.' 

"  Godfrey  had  scarce  ceased  speaking 
when  I  felt  the  bonds  that  bound  me  to 
the  sepulchre  burst  asunder.  I  stood 
erect  in  my  tomb  as  full  of  life  as  before 
I  had  received  my  death-blow,  and  as 
they  had  buried  me  in  my  cuirasse,  I 
found  myself  fully  armed,  excepting  for 
my  sword  which  I  dropped  as  I  fell,  and 
which  they  had  probably  not  recovered. 

"  Then  Godfrey  girt  me  with  his  own 
sword  which  was  of  gold,  hung  on  my 
shoulder  the  horn  which  he  was  wont  to 
use  in  the  press  of  battle,  and  put  the 
ring  which  had  been  given  him  by  the 
Emperor  Alexis  on  my  finger.  Then  he 
embraced  me  and  said :  '  Brother,  I  feel 
that  God  is  calling  me  back  to  Himself. 
Set  my  tombstone  over  me  again,  and 
this  done  heedfully,  go  without  loss  of 
time  to  the  help  of  Beatrix.' 

"  With  these  words  he  lay  down  again 
in  his  sepulchre,  closed  his  eyes  and 
murmured  a  second  time  :  '  Lord,  Lord  ! 
Thy  holy  Name  be  blessed.' 

"  I  leant  over  him  to  embrace  him  yet 
once  more;  but  he  was  without  breath 
and  already  asleep  in  the  Lord. 

"  I  let  the  stone  which  a  divine  finger 
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had  raised  fall  back  on  him  ;  I  went  to 
kneel  at  the  altar,  I  prayed,  and  without 
losing  a  moment,  I  resolved  to  come  to 
your  help.  Under  the  porch  of  the 
church  I  found  a  horse  ready  caparisoned, 
a  lance  stood  against  the  wall ;  I  never 
doubted  that  both  were  for  me.  I  took 
the  lance,  I  mounted  the  horse,  and 
thinking  that  the  Lord  had  entrusted  it  to 
his  instinct  to  lead  me  aright,  I  threw  his 
bridle  on  his  neck  and  left  him  to  take  the 
path  he  chose." 

"  I  crossed  Syria,  Cappadocia,  Turkey, 
Thrace,  Dalmatia,  Italy  and  Germany  ; 
at  last  after  a  year  and  a  day's  journey,  I 
reached  the  shores  of  the  Rhine.  There 
I  found  a  boat  with  a  swan  harnessed  to 
it  by  golden  chains.  I  embarked  on  the 
boat  and  it  carried  me  before  your  Castle. 
You  know  the  rest,  Beatrix. 

"  '  Alas  ! '  cried  Beatrix,  «  alas!  yonder 
are  the  swan  and  the  boat ;  they  are 
coming  ashore  in  the  same  spot  as  they 
did  of  old  ;  but  now,  unhappy  woman 
that  I  am,  they  come  to  take  you  back 
again.  Rudolph,  Rudolph,  forgive  me ! ' 

" '  I  have  nothing  to  forgive  you,  Bea- 
trix,' said  Rudolph,  embracing  her.  'The 
time  is  come,  God  calls  me  back,  and  that 
is  all.  Let  us  thank  him  for  the  nine 
years  of  happiness  which  He  has  given  us, 
and  ask  him  that  He  will  give  us  like 
years  of  bliss  in  Paradise.' 

"Then  he  called  his  three  sons,  who 
were  playing  in  the  meadow ;  and  they 
ran  to  him  at  once.  Robert,  who  was  the 
eldest,  he  kissed  first  and  gave  him  his 
shield  and  sword,  naming  him  his  suc- 
cessor. Next  he  kissed  Godfrey,  who 
was  the  second,  and  gave  him  his  horn 
and  bequeathed  him  the  county  of  Lowen ; 
then  he  kissed  Rudolph,  who  was  the 
third,  and  gave  him  the  ring  and  the 
county  of  Metz.  Having  clasped  Beatrix 
a  last  time  in  his  arms,  he  bade  her  stay 
where  she  was,  charged  his  three  sons  to 
comfort  their  mother,  whom  they  saw 
weeping  without  knowing  the  reason  of 
her  tears.  Then  he  went  down  into  the 
Castle  court-yard,  where  he  found  his 
horse  standing  once  more  ready  saddled, 
and  turning  round  at  every  step,  he 
crossed  the  meadow  and  embarked  in  the 
boat,  which  at  once  went  back  by  the 
way  it  had  come  and  soon  was  lost  to 
sight  in  the  darkness  of  approaching 
night. 

"  From  that  hour  till  the  day  of  her 
death,  Princess  Beatrix  went  daily  to  the 


balcony  ;  but  she  never  again  saw  boat  or 
swan  or  Knight  appear." 

"  And,"  continued  Helena,  "  I  came 
hither  to  pray  Rudolph  of  Alost  to  ask 
God  in  His  mercy  to  work  a  miracle  for 
me  like  that  He  worked  in  His  goodness 
for  Princess  Beatrix." 

"  Amen  !  and  may  it  be  so,"  answered 
Otho  with  a  fond  smile. 


CHAPTER    X 

THE  Count  of  Ravenstein  kept  his 
word.  At  sunrise,  in  the  meadow 
separating  the  river  from  the  Castle,  his 
banner  was  seen  floating  above  his  tent. 
At  its  entrance  hung  his  shield,  on  the 
centre  of  which  shone  his  arms — gules,  a 
lion  rampant  or  on  a  rock  argent ;  and 
every  hour  a  trumpeter  came  out  from 
the  tent,  and,  turning  to  the  four  points  of 
the  horizon  in  succession,  gave  forth  a 
blast  of  challenge.  The  day  passed  with- 
out anyone  responding  to  this  invitation  ; 
for, — as  we  have  shown, — the  friends, 
allies  and  kinsmen  of  Prince  Adolph  had 
not  been  told  the  news  till  too  late,  and 
were  occupied  either  on  their  own  account 
or  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor.  And 
so  no  one  came.  The  old  warrior  was 
anxiously  pacing  to  and  fro  on  the  ram- 
parts, Helena  was  praying  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Princess  Beatrix,  and  Otho  was 
offering  to  wager  that  he  would  put  three 
consecutive  arrows  into  the  Count's  lion 
rampant.  Hermann  had  vanished  without 
any  known  reason,  and  at  the  morning's 
roll-call  he  had  not  answered  his  name, 
nor  had  any  one  done  so  for  him. 

Night  came  without  making  any  change 
in  the  respective  positions  of  besiegers 
and  besieged.  Helena  did  not  dare  look 
at  her  father.  Now  for  the  first  time  she 
realised  all  the  consequences  of  her  refusal, 
— a  refusal  so  sudden  and  unexpected  that 
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she  feared  every  moment  the  old  Prince 
might  ask  her  the  reason  of  it.  Day 
dawned,  as  gloomy  and  threatening  as  the 
evening  before  had  been  ;  and  with  day- 
break the  Count's  trumpet  blared  out 
again.  The  Prince  mounted  his  ramparts 
every  hour,  turning— like  the  trumpeter — 
to  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  and 
swearing  that  in  the  days  of  his  youth 
such  a  thing  would  not  have  happened 
without  ten  champions  coming  forward  at 
once  to  defend  a  sacred  cause  like  his. 
Helena  never  left  the  chapel ;  Otho  still 
showed  himself  calm  and  unperturbed 
amid  the  general  anxiety ;  Hermann  had 
not  re-appeared. 

The  night  wore  on,  full  of  unrest  and 
perplexity  ;  the  day  now  rising  was  to  be 
the  last.  On  the  morrow  assault  and 
escalade  would  begin,  and  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  men  would  go  to  pay  for  a 
girl's  caprice,  and  so,  when  the  first  rays 
of  daylight  showed  in  the  east,  Helena 
who  had  spent  the  night  in  weeping  and 
prayer,  had  resolved  to  sacrifice  herself 
that  she  might  end  this  quarrel.  She  was 
crossing  the  courtyard  to  find  her  father, 
who  was,  she  heard,  in  the  armoury,  when 
she  learnt  that  at  the  morning's  roll-call 
Otho  in  his  turn  had  been  missing,  and 
was  believed — like  Hermann — to  have 
left  the  Castle.  These  tidings  gave  the 
last  blow  to  Helena's  resistance.  Otho 
deserting  her  father,  Otho  running  away, 
when  the  help  of  every  man — especially 
of  a  man  so  skilled  as  he — was  needed 
for  the  defence  of  the  Castle,  that  was 
a  possibility  which  had  never  so  much 
as  entered  her  mind,  and  it  was  bound  to 
settle  her  resolve  quickly  and  definitely. 

She  found  her  father  putting  on  his 
armour.  The  old  soldier  had  recalled  the 
memories  of  his  youth,  and,  trusting  in 
God,  he  hoped  that  He  would  give  him 
back  the  strength  of  his  prime  ;  and  so  he 
had  resolved  to  give  battle  himself  to  the 
Count  of  Ravenstein.  Helena  compre- 
hended at  once  all  the  disasters  which 
such  a  resolve  might  entail.  She  fell  at 
her  father's  knees,  and  told  him  she  was 
prepared  to  marry  the  Count.  But,  as 
she  said  the  words,  there  was  such  sorrow 
in  her  voice,  and  so  many  tears  in  her 
eyes  that  the  Prince  knew  well  it  was 
better  for  him  to  die  than  to  live  and  see 
his  only  daughter  suffering  for  ever  as  she 
was  suffering  at  this  moment.  As  he 
raised  her  up  and  pressed  her  to  his  heart, 
once  more  the  Count  of  Ravenstein's 


hourly  challenge  made  itself  heard. 
Father  and  daughter  shuddered  together, 
as  though  one  blow  had  stricken  both.  A 
deathlike  silence  succeeded  that  blast  of 
war.  But  the  silence,  this  time,  did  not 
last  long  ;  the  challenge  just  given  was 
replied  to  by  the  sound  of  a  horn.  Again 
the  Prince  and  Helena  trembled,  but  now 
it  was  for  joy  ;  a  champion  was  coming 
to  them. 

Both  ascended  to  the  balcony  of  Prin- 
cess Beatrix  to  see  from  what  direction  this 
unexpected  aid  proceeded ;  nor  was  there 
any  difficulty  in  seeing,  for  every  arm  and 
eye  were  turned  in  the  same  direction.  A 
Knight,  fully  armed  and  with  visor  low- 
ered, was  coming  down  the  Rhine  in  a 
boat  ;  and  beside  him  was  his  Squire, 
like  him  completely  armed.  In  the  bows 
stood  his  war-horse  and  neighed  in  re- 
sponse to  the  double  battle-challenge.  As 
the  boat  drew  nearer,  the  Knight's  arms 
could  be  made  out ;  they  were  gules, 
with  a  swan  argent.  Boundless  was 
Helena's  amazement.  Had  Rudolph  of 
Alost  then  heard  her  prayers,  and  was  a 
supernatural  champion  repeating  for  her  the 
miracle  which  God  had  wrought  in  favour 
of  the  Princess  Beatrix  ?  However  that 
might  be,  the  boat  continued  to  approach, 
while  all  wondered.  At  last  it  came  to 
land  just  at  the  spot  where, — two  and  a 
half  centuries  ago, — the  bark  of  Count 
Rudolph  had  stopped.  The  unknown 
Knight  sprang  ashore,  brought  his  horse 
after  him  and  leapt  into  the  saddle. 
Leaving  his  Squire  in  the  boat,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  salute  Prince  Adolf  and  the 
Princess  Helena  ;  then  going  straight  to 
Count  Ravenstein's  tent  he  touched  the 
shield  with  the  point  of  his  lance,  in  token 
that  he  challenged  its  owner  to  the  wager 
of  deadly  battle.  The  Count's  Squire  at 
once  came  out  and  looked  to  see  what  was 
the  armour  of  the  unknown  Knight.  In 
his  hand  was  a  lance,  at  his  side  a  sword, 
and  from  his  saddle-bow  hung  a  battle- 
axe  ;  moreover,  he  wore  on  his  neck  the 
small  dagger  called  "  the  poniard  of 
mercy."  Having  finished  his  inspection 
the  Squire  went  back  into  the  tent ;  while 
the  Knight,  after  saluting  once  more  those 
to  whose  help  he  was  coming,  took  his 
proper  portion  of  the  field,  and  halting 
about  a  hundred  paces  from  the  Count's 
tent,  awaited  his  adversary. 

There  was  not  long  to  wait ;  for  the 
Count  was  ready  armed,  so  that  he  had 
only  to  put  on  his  helmet  to  be  prepared 
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for  entering  the  lists.  Soon  he  appeared 
from  his  tent.  His  horse  was  brought  to 
him,  and  he  sprang  on  its  back  with  an 
alacrity  which  showed  how  anxious  he 
was  not  to  delay  for  a  moment  the 
combat  now  so  unexpectedly  offered  him 
by  the  Knight  of  the  silver  swan.  And 
yet,  all  eager  as  he  was,  he  cast  a  glance 
at  his  enemy,  that  he  might,  if  possible, 
recognise  by  some  heraldic  sign  the  man 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  On  the  crest 
of  his  helmet  the  Knight  wore, — as  his  only 
distinctive  badge, — a  little  gold  crown,  the 
jewels  of  which  were  cut  in  the  shape  of 
vine-leaves,  this  indicating  that  he  was  a 
Prince  or  the  son  of  a  Prince. 

Then  there  was  a  moment's  silence, 
while  each  champion  was  making  ready 
his  weapons,  and  the  spectators  were  able 
to  make  a  hasty  scrutiny  of  each.  The 
Count  of  Ravenstein,  who  might  be  be- 
tween thirty  and  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
had  reached  his  full  vigour ;  squarely  set 
upon  his  war-horse,  he  was  a  fine  type  of 
physical  strength.  It  seemed  that  to  dis- 
lodge him  from  his  saddle  would  be  as 
difficult  as  to  uproot  an  oak-tree,  and  that 
a  sturdy  woodman  indeed  would  be  wan  ted 
to  accomplish  such  a  task.  The  unknown 
Knight,  on  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  could 
be  inferred  from  his  graceful  movements, 
was  hardly  past  the  age  of  youth.  His 
armour,  close-fitting  as  it  was,  was  as 
supple  as  a  serpent's  skin.  Beneath  that 
elastic  mail  you  felt  instinctively  that 
young  blood  was  circulating.  Whether 
victorious  or  vanquished,  it  was  evident 
that  he  would  inevitably  attack  or  defend 
by  resources  quite  different  from  those 
which  nature  had  granted  to  the  Count 
of  Ravenstein. 

The  Count's  trumpet  sounded,  the  horn 
of  the  Knight  replied ;  and  Prince  Adolf 
of  Cleves  who  from  his  balcony  looked 
down  upon  the  battle  like  an  umpire 
excited  by  the  memories  of  his  youth, 
loudly  shouted,  "  Forward."  Instantly 
the  two  opponents  dashed  at  one  another, 
and  came  to  close  quarters  almost  in  the 
middle  of  the  appointed  distance.  The 
Count's  lance  glanced  along  the  edge  of 
the  Knight's  shield  and  was  broken 
against  the  target  which  he  wore  hanging 
from  his  neck  ;  while  the  Knight's  lance 
struck  the  crest  of  his  foe's  helmet,  broke 
the  straps  which  fastened  it  under  the 
chin,  and  carried  it  off,  leaving  the  Count 
with  bare  and  unprotected  head  ;  at  the 
same  time  a  few  drops  of  blood  trickling 


down  his  face  showed  that  the  point  of 
the  lance,  while  tearing  off  his  helmet, 
had  grazed  his  skull. 

The  Knight  of  the  silver  swan  paused 
to  give  the  Count  time  to  get  another 
helmet  and  lance,  thereby  showing  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  benefit  by  a  fr'st 
advantage,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  begin 
the  struggle  again  with  chances  equal. 
The  Count  recognised  this  courteous 
conduct,  and  hesitated  a  moment  before 
making  up  his  mind  to  avail  himself  of 
it.  But  as  his  adversary  had  by  this  first 
rencounter  shown  him  that  he  was  no  foe 
to  be  disdained,  he  flung  away  the  useless 
fragment,  took  from  his  Squire's  hand  a 
fresh  helmet,  and  rejecting  the  lance 
which  was  offered  him,  drew  his  sword, 
showing  that  he  preferred  to  continue  the 
struggle  with  that  weapon.  The  Knight 
at  once  imitated  his  enemy  in  every 
respect,  flung  away  his  lance  and  drew 
his  sword,  while  he  saluted  as  a  token 
that  he  av/aited  the  other's  good  pleasure. 
A  second  time  the  trumpet  sounded,  and 
the  two  rushed  upon  each  other.  From 
the  outset  the  spectators  saw  that  their 
anticipations  had  been  right ;  one  of  the 
combatants  relied  on  his  strength  and  the 
other  on  his  skill.  Each  therefore  acted 
accordingly,  the  first  striking  with  the 
edge,  the  second  with  the  point ;  the 
Count  trying  to  slash  through  his 
opponent's  armour,  the  Knight  seeking 
every  means  of  penetrating  that  of  his 
foe.  It  was  a  fearful  struggle ;  the  Count 
striking  with  both  hands  like  a  woodman, 
carried  off  some  splinters  of  iron  at  every 
blow.  The  silver  swan  had  completely 
vanished,  the  buckler  was  falling  bit  by  bit, 
the  gold  crown  was  shattered.  On  his 
side  the  Knight  had  sought  for  every  path 
by  which  death  might  penetrate  to  the 
heart  of  his  foe.  Soon  from  the  gorget  of 
the  latter's  helmet  and  from  the  shoulder- 
joints  of  his  cuirasse  drops  of  blood  which 
flowed  over  the  Count's  armour  revealed 
that  the  sword  point  had  entered  through 
every  available  opening.  If  they  went 
on  in  this  fashion  the  issue  of  the  battle 
became  a  question  of  time.  Would  the 
Knight's  armour  hold  out  until  Count 
Ravenstein's  strength  was  exhausted  by 
the  two  or  three  wounds  he  seemed 
already  to  have  received  ?  That  was 
what  each  man  asked  himself  as  he 
watched  the  tactics  adopted  by  the  two 
combatants.  At  length  a  last  stroke  of 
the  Count's  sword  shattered  completely 
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the  crest  of  the  other's  helmet,  and  left 
the  top  of  his  head  almost  disarmed. 
Henceforth  all  the  chances  seemed  to  be 
in  favour  of  the  Count ;  for  the  Prince  and 
for  Helena  there  was  a  moment's  terrible 
anguish.  But  their  fear  did  not  last 
long.  Their  young  champion  saw  it  was 
time  to  change  his  tactics ;  at  once  he 
ceased  attacking  and  concerned  himself 
only  with  parrying.  Then  was  seen  a 
marvellous  joust ;  the  Knight  remained 
motionless  as  a  statue,  his  arm  and  his 
sword  alone  seeming  to  be  alive,  and  his 
enemy's  sword  meeting  his  at  every  point 
never  once  touched  his  armour.  The 
Count  was  a  skilful  swordsman,  but  every 
resource  of  fighting  seemed  familiar  to 
his  enemy.  The  two  blades  followed 
one  another  as  though  attracted  by  a 
magnet,  flash  crossing  flash  like  two 
serpents  darting  out  their  stings  in  play. 
Such  a  struggle  however  could  not  last ; 
the  Count's  wounds,  though  trifling, 
caused  a  loss  of  blood,  which  trickled 
down  over  his  horse's  housings.  Blood 
was  collecting  in  the  helmet  and  the 
Count  was  compelled  every  now  and 
then  to  drive  it  out  with  his  breath 
through  the  holes  of  his  visor.  He  felt 
that  his  strength  was  beginning  to  fail 
and  that  his  sight  was  getting  dim  ;  the 
skill  of  his  adversary  was  now  too 
clearly  demonstrated  to  admit  of  his 
hoping  anything  from  his  sword.  So  he 
formed  a  desperate  resolve,  and,  with  one 
hand  flinging  away  the  ineffective 
weapon,  with  the  other  he  quickly 
snatched  the  axe  which  hung  from  his 
saddlebow.  The  knight  did  likewise  with 
an  accuracy  and  promptness  almost 
magical ;  and  the  two  were  now  ready 
to  begin  another  combat, — one  which  this 
time  could  not  fail  to  be  decisive. 

But  with  their  first  blows  the  cham- 
pions perceived  with  amaze  that  the 
position  of  things  was  reversed  ;  it  was 
the  Count  who  now  stood  on  the  defensive, 
and  it  was  the  Knight  who  in  his  turn 
made  the  attack,  and  did  so  with  such 
strength  and  swiftness  that  the  eyes  could 
not  follow  the  short  massive  weapon 
which  glittered  in  his  hand.  For  a  brief 
while  the  Count  showed  himself  worthy 
of  his  name  and  fame  ;  but  at  last  he  was 
too  slow  in  parrying,  and  a  blow  from  his 
adversary  came  straight  down  on  his 
helmet,  breaking  the  Count's  crest  and 
crown  and,  although  the  axe  did  not 
penetrate  to  the  head,  it  produced  all  the 


effect  of  a  blow  from  a  club.  Stunned, 
the  Count  let  his  head  fall  on  to  his 
horse's  neck,  clutching  it  with  both  hands 
as  he  instinctively  sought  for  support  ; 
then  he  dropped  his  axe,  and  after  waver- 
ing to  and  fro  a  moment,  he  fell  from  his 
horse  without  his  foe  having  need  to  re- 
peat the  blow.  His  Squires  ran  up  and 
unlaced  his  helmet ;  blood  was  welling 
from  the  Count's  nose  and  mouth, 
and  he  had  completely  swooned  away. 
They  conveyed  him  to  his  tent,  and  when 
they  took  off  his  armour  found  besides 
the  blows  on  the  head  five  other  wounds 
in  different  parts  of  his  body. 

The  Knight  of  the  silver  swan  re-slung 
his  axe  to  his  saddle-bow,  put  back  his 
sword  in  its  sheath,  took  up  his  lance, 
and  advancing  once  more  towards  the 
balcony  of  Countess  Beatrix,  he  saluted 
Prince  Adolf  and  his  daughter.  Then, 
just  as  they  expected  their  deliverer  to 
enter  the  Castle,  he  made  his  way  to 
the  bank,  dismounted  and  re-entered 
his  boat,  which  at  once  proceeded  up 
stream,  carrying  away  the  mysterious 
conqueror.  Two  hours  later,  the  Count, 
who  had  now  recovered  consciousness, 
ordered  his  camp  to  be  struck  at  once 
and  his  men  to  march  back  to  Raven  - 
stein. 

In  the  evening,  Count  Karl  of  Hom- 
burg  arrived  with  a  score  of  men-at-arms. 
He  was  come  to  the  help  of  Prince  Adolf 
of  Cleves,  who,  as  we  know,  had  sent 
messages  to  all  his  friends  and  allies  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

The  help  was  no  longer  needed  ;  but 
the  old  warrior  was  none  the  less  received 
in  state  and  worthily  entertained. 


CHAPTER  XI 

WHILE  the  events  we  have  just  re- 
lated were  taking  place  at  Cleves, 
the  Landgrave  Ludwig,  having  with  him 
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only  his  old  friend  Count  Karl  of  Hom- 
burg,  had  remained  in  the  Castle  of 
Godesberg,  mourning  for  Emma  who 
would  not  return  to  him,  and  for  Otho 
whom  he  believed  to  be  dead.  Vainly 
the  Count  strove  to  encourage  him  with  a 
twofold  hope,  by  telling  him  his  wife 
would  forgive  him,  and  that  his  son  had 
assuredly  escaped  by  swimming.  The 
poor  Landgrave  would  put  no  faith  in 
this  talk  of  hope,  and  said  that  having 
condemned  without  mercy,  without  mercy 
he  was  condemned.  This  violent  mood 
could  not  last  ;  but  deep  melancholy  took 
its  place,  and  the  Landgrave  shut  himself 
up  in  the  most  remote  rooms  of  the  Castle 
of  Godesberg. 

Only  Homburg  was  allowed  to  go  near 
him,  and  sometimes  whole  days  passed 
without  his  being  able  to  see  his  friend. 
The  good  Knight  knew  not  what  to  do  ; 
at  times  he  thought  of  appealing  to  Emma 
in  the  Convent  of  Nonnenwerth,  but  he 
feared  that  she  might  refuse  again  and  so 
intensify  her  husband's  misery  ;  at  other 
times  he  thought  of  starting  to  try  and 
find  Otho,  but  he  dreaded  lest  an  un- 
availing search  might  fill  the  father's  cup 
of  anguish  to  overflowing. 

Such  was  the  position  when  the 
message  from  Prince  Adolph  reached  the 
Castle  of  Godesberg. 

Under  usual  circumstances  the  Land- 
grave would  have  hastened  to  an- 
swer this  summons  in  person;  but 
he  was  so  absorbed  in  his  sorrow 
that  he  delegated  his  duties  to  Hom- 
burg. So  the  good  Knight,  —  having 
with  his  own  hands,  as  his  wont  was, 
caparisoned  Hans  in  his  warlike  array, 
sallied  forth  with  twenty  men-at-arms 
towards  the  principality  of  Cleves,  arriv- 
ing on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
the  combat  we  have  described  took  place 
between  the  Knight  of  the  silver  swan 
and  the  Count  of  Ravenstein. 

Count  Karl  had  been  received  as  an 
old  brother-in-arms,  and  he  had  found  the 
Castle  keeping  high  festival.  One  fact 
alone,  which  none  could  explain,  flung  a 
shadow  over  the  Prince's  joy,  and  that  fact 
was  the  disappearance  of  the  unknown 
Knight,  who  had  withdrawn  so  quickly 
and  so  unexpectedly  that  the  Prince  had 
seen  him  disappear  ere  he  could  find  a 
means  of  detaining  him.  Nothing  was 
talked  about  during  the  whole  evening 
except  this  strange  adventure,  and  each 
of  the  company  retired  without  being  any 


the  wiser  concerning  it.  Since  the  issue 
of  the  combat  the  Prince's  thoughts  had 
been  so  centred  on  this  one  subject  that  it 
was  not  till  he  found  himself  once  more 
alone  that  he  remembered  the  disappear- 
ance of  his  two  archers,  Hermann  and 
Otho.  So  strange  did  such  conduct  in 
the  hour  of  danger  seem  on  the  part  ot 
these  two,  that  he  determined  to  dismiss 
them  with  public  ignominy,  should  they 
show  themselves  again  at  the  Castle 
without  being  able  to  give  a  valid  excuse. 
Orders  were  therefore  given  to  the  night 
sentries  to  let  the  Prince  know  in  case 
Otho  and  Hermann  should  return  during 
the  hours  of  darkness. 

Next  morning,  at  daybreak,  a  servant 
came  to  the  Prince's  room  to  tell  him 
that  the  two  deserters  had  re-appeared  in 
the  guards'  quarters  about  two  in  the 
morning. 

The  Prince  at  once  dressed  himself 
and  commanded  Otho's  attendance. 

In  ten  minutes  the  young  Archer 
stood  before  his  master,  seeming  as  un- 
concerned as  though  he  had  no  idea  of 
the  reason  for  which  he  was  summoned. 
The  Prince  looked  at  him  severely  ;  yet 
it  was  obviously  a  feeling  not  of  shame 
but  of  respect  which  made  Otho  lower 
his  eyes  before  that  stern  gaze.  Such 
assurance  was  inexplicable  to  the  Prince. 
Then  he  questioned  Otho,  and  the  young 
man  answered  respectfully  but  firmly  all 
his  questions :  "  He  had  been  occupied 
for  the  whole  of  that  day  with  an  import- 
ant matter  in  which  Hermann  had  as- 
sisted him, — that  was  all  he  could  say. 
As  to  Hermann's  fault,  he  took  the  re- 
sponsibility on  himself,  because  he — Otho 
— had  put  pressure  on  the  young  man 
(who  owed  his  life  to  him),  so  as  to  make 
the  latter  fail  in  his  duty." 

The  Prince  could  not  understand 
this  obstinate  persistence  ;  but  as  it 
involved  disobedience  to  the  power 
of  his  lord  and  master  in  addition 
to  a  breach  of  military  regulations, 
tie  told  Otho  that,  though  he  was 
sorry  to  part  with  so  skilled  an  Archer, 
yet  the  established  rules  of  the  Castle 
made  it  impossible  that  a  servant  should 
o  off  in  this  way  without  asking  leave, 
and  should  return  without  choosing  to  say 
whence  he  came.  The  young  man  might, 
:herefore,  consider  himself  free  to  take 
service  with  any  master  who  should  suit 
lim.  Two  tears  rose  to  Otho's  eyes,  but 
were  dried  at  once  by  the  flush  which 
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overspread  his  face  ;  he  made  no  reply, 
but  bowed  and  went  out. 

Not  without  reluctance  had  the  Prince 
made  up  his  mind  to  this  course  ;  to  bring 
himself  to  inflict  this  severe  punishment, 
he  had  been  obliged  to  strengthen  his 
purpose  by  the  feeling  of  anger  which  the 
culprit's  obstinacy  aroused  in  him.  Think- 
ing, therefore,  that  the  young  man  would 
repent,  the  Prince  went  to  the  casement 
opening  on  the  court-yard  which  Otho 
had  to  cross  in  order  to  return  to  the 
Archers'  quarters ;  and  there  he  concealed 
himself  behind  a  curtain  so  as  not  to  be 
seen,  feeling  sure  that  the  other  would 
return.  But  Otho  withdrew  slowly,  with- 
out looking  back  ;  and  at  every  step  he 
took,  the  Prince,  who  was  watching  him, 
lost  a  hope.  Just  then  he  saw  on  the 
further  side  of  the  court-yard  Count  Karl 
of  Homburg,  who  had  been  giving  his 
personal  attention  to  providing  Hans  with 
his  breakfast  at  the  usual  hour.  The  old 
Count  and  the  young  Archer  were  walk- 
ing straight  towards  each  other,  when 
looking  up,  they  both  stopped  short  as 
though  thunderstruck.  Otho  had  recog- 
nised Karl,  and  Karl  had  recognised  Otho. 
The  young  man's  first  impulse  was  to 
move  away ;  but  Homburg  flung  his  arms 
round  his  neck  and  held  him  tight,  press- 
ing the  boy  to  his  heart  with  all  the 
earnest  affection  of  the  thirty  years' 
friendship  by  which  he  was  attached  to 
the  father. 

The  Prince  thought  the  good  Knight 
must  be  gone  mad  ;  a  Count  embracing 
an  Archer  seemed  to  him  a  spectacle 
strange  beyond  belief.  So  he  opened  his 
casement,  and  called  out  loudly  to  Karl. 
On  seeing  the  Prince,  the  young  man 
had  only  time  to  make  the  Knight  pro- 
mise that  he  would  keep  the  secret  ;  he 
then  dashed  away  to  the  guard-room, 
while  Homburg  obeyed  the  summons  of 
the  Prince. 

Questioned  in  his  turn,  Homburg  like- 
wise refused  to  say  anything.  All  he 
would  answer  was  that,  as  Otho  had  been 
for  a  long  time  in  the  service  of  the  Land- 
grave of  Godesberg,  he  had  known  him 
there  when  quite  a  lad,  and  had  come  to 
like  him.  The  consequence  was  that  on 
meeting  him  he  had  yielded  to  a  first 
impulse  of  delight  ;  and  it  was  quite 
natural  in  a  man  of  his  genial  tempera- 
ment that  this  impulse  should  have  taken 
him  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  pro- 
priety. 


The  Prince,  who  regretted  his  severity  to 
Otho,  because  he  suspected  that  there 
must  be  some  strange  mystery  connected 
with  his  unaccountable  absence,  seized  this 
opportunity  to  recall  his  action.  Summon- 
ing a  serving-man,  he  bade  him  go  tell 
the  Archer  that  he  might  stay  in  the 
Castle,  and  that  the  Prince  pardoned  him 
on  the  intercession  of  Count  Karl  of 
Homburg  ;  but  the  servant  returned  to 
say  that  Otho  and  Hermann  had  both 
disappeared,  and  that  no  one  knew  what 
had  become  of  them.  For  some  while 
the  Prince  was  so  concerned  about  their 
departure  that  he  forgot  the  combat  of  the 
previous  day  ;  but  soon  the  memory  of  it 
recurred  to  his  thoughts,  together  with 
regret  at  leaving  unrewarded  the  devotion 
of  the  unknown  Knight.  He  consulted 
Count  Karl  as  to  what  he  should  do,  and 
the  old  Count  advised  him  to  make  pro- 
clamation that,  as  Helena's  hand  belonged 
of  right  to  her  champion,  the  Knight  of 
the  silver  swan  had  only  to  present  him- 
self in  order  to  receive  a  reward  which 
the  beauty  and  the  wealth  of  Helena 
made  a  noble  one  even  for  a  King's 
son. 

That  evening  Count  Karl  left  the  Castle, 
though  the  Prince  pressed  him  to  stay  ; 
business  of  the  utmost  importance,  he 
said,  took  him  back  to  his  old  friend,  the 
Landgrave  of  Godesberg. 

Otho  was  waiting  for  the  Count  at 
Kervenheim,  and  it  was  there  that  he 
heard  of  the  Landgrave's  desperate  grief. 
Everything  else — even  his  love  for 
Helena — had  disappeared  before  the 
thought  of  his  father  suffering  and  miser- 
able. 

And  therefore  he  demanded  of  the 
Count  that  they  should  start  forthwith 
for  home. 

But  Homburg  had  another  hope, 
which  was,  to  restore  to  the  Landgrave 
his  wife  at  the  same  time  as  his  son; 
for  he  trusted  that  a  word  from  the 
son  would  win  from  the  mother  what 
the  entreaties  of  the  husband  had  failed 
to  obtain. 

Nor  was  he  mistaken ;  and  three  days 
later,  with  tears  of  joy  in  his  eyes,  he 
beheld  his  old  friend  embracing  the  wife 
and  the  son  whom  he  had  believed  lost 
for  ever. 

But  the  Castle  of  Cleves,  meanwhile, 
seemed  empty  and  desolate ;  Otho's  de- 
parture had  robbed  it  of  all  life  and 
cheerfulness.  Helena  still  prayed  un- 
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ceasingly  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Princess 
Beatrix,  and  Prince  Adolf  still  stood 
watching  from  the  balcony  to  see  whether 
he  might  not  discern  the  unknown 
Knight  returning. 

Father  and  daughter  only  met  now 
at  meal  times  ;  each  was  distressed 
at  the  other's  sorrow,  and  at  last  the 
Prince  resolved  to  carry  out  the  advice 
given  him  by  Count  Karl. 

One  evening  after  Helena  had  been 
praying  all  the  day,  and  when  she 
was  about  to  withdraw  again  to 
prayer,  her  father  stopped  her  at  the 
door. 

"  Helena,"  he  said,  "  have  you  not  now 
and  again  thought  of  the  unknown 
Knight,  since  the  day  of  that  combat 
which  delivered  you  so  happily  from  the 
Count  of  Ravenstein  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  have  I,  sir,"  the  girl  replied, 
"  for  I  do  not  think  I  have  addressed  a 
single  prayer  to  God,  since  that  day, 
without  asking  Him  to  recompense  my 
deliverer,  since  you  cannot  do  so." 

"  The  only  reward  suitable  to  a  young 
man  so  noble  as  he  seemed  to  be,"  said 
the  Prince,  "is  the  hand  of  the  lady  he 
has  saved.  What  say  you  ?  " 

"What!  father!"  exclaimed  Helena, 
blushing. 

Perceiving  in  the  expression  of  his 
daughter's  face  more  surprise  than  dis- 
may, the  Prince  replied :  "  I  say  that 
I  am  sorry  I  have  not  adopted  before 
now  the  advice  which  Homburg  gave 
me." 

"  What  did  he  advise  ?  "  asked  Helena. 

"  You  shall  know  to-i.iorrow,"  said  her 
father. 

Next  day  heralds  set  out  for  Dort- 
recht  and  Cologne,  making  proclamation 
everywhere  that  Prince  Adolf,  finding 
no  more  noble  reward  to  offer  the  man 
who  had  fought  for  his  daughter  than 
that  daughter's  hand  in  marriage, 
hereby  informed  the  Knight  of  the 
Silver  Swan  that  this  same  recompense 
was  awaiting  him  at  the  Castle  of 
Cleves. 

Seven  days  later,  while  the  Prince  and 
his  daughter  were  sitting  on  the  balcony 
of  Princess  Beatrix,  Helena  hastily 
touched  her  father's  arm  and  pointed  out 
to  him  a  black  speck  just  growing  visible 
on  the  river  at  the  bend  of  Dornick, — the 
very  spot  where  Rudolph  of  Alost  had 
vanished.  Ere  long  the  speck  grew  more 
visible,  and  Helena  was  the  first  to  note 


that  it  was  a  boat  with  three  passengers 
and  six  rowers. 

Soon  she  could  make  out  that  the 
three  were  clad  in  armour,  with  visors 
lowered,  and  that  the  one  who  stood 
between  the  two  others  wore  on  his  left 
arm  an  emblazoned  shield.  From  that 
moment  her  eyes  never  left  that  buckler ; 
a  little  while  longer,  and  there  was  no  room 
for  doubt.  The  arms  were  plainly  a  swan 
argent  on  a  field  azure.  Even  the  old 
Prince  himself,  spite  of  his  failing  eye- 
sight, began  to  recognise  it,  and  could 
not  contain  his  joy ;  while  Helena  quivered 
in  every  limb. 

The  boat  came  to  shore,  and  the  three 
Knights,  disembarking  on  the  bank,  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  Castle. 

The  Prince  took  Helena  by  the  hand, 
and  compelling  her  to  come  down 
with  him,  he  led  her  almost  by  force 
to  meet  her  deliverer.  At  the  top 
of  the  Great  Stairs  her  strength  failed 
her,  and  the  Prince  had  to  stop;  at 
that  instant  the  three  Knights  entered  the 
courtyard. 

"  Welcome  to  you,  whoever  you  are," 
exclaimed  the  Prince,  "and  if  one  of 
you  be  really  the  brave  Knight  who 
came  so  valiantly  to  our  help,  let  him 
approach  and  raise  the  visor  of  his  hel- 
met, that  I  may  embrace  him  face  to  face." 

Then  the  Knight  who  bore  the  armorial 
shield  halted  for  a  moment,  leaning  for 
support  on  the  shoulders  of  his  two  com- 
panions, for  he  seemed  as  agitated  as  the 
girl  herself.  But  soon  he  appeared  to 
recover  himself,  and  ascending  the  steps 
one  by  one — still  escorted  by  his  two 
comrades — he  halted  on  the  last  but  one, 
bent  his  knee  before  Helena,  and  after  a 
last  moment's  hesitation,  lifted  the  visor 
of  his  helmet. 

"  Otho  the  Archer  !  "  exclaimed  the 
Prince  in  amazement. 

"  I  was  sure  it  would  be  he,"  whispered 
the  girl,  as  she  hid  her  face  on  her  father's 
bosom. 

"  But  who  gave  you  the  right  to 
wear  a  crowned  helmet  ? "  demanded 
the  Prince. 

"  My  birth,"  replied  the  young  man  in 
that  firm  but  gentle  tone  Helena's  father 
knew  so  well. 

"Who  will  be  your  voucher  for  that 
same  ?  "  next  demanded  Prince  Adolf,  still 
doubting  the  humble  Archer's  word. 

"  I,  who  am  his  godfather,"  said  Count 
Karl  of  Homburg. 
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"  And  I,  who  am  his  father,"  said  the 
Landgrave  Ludwig  of  Godesberg. 

And  as  they  said  the  words,  both  raised 
their  visors. 

A   week  later  the  young  people  were 


united  in  wedlock  in   the  Chapel  of  the 
Princess  Beatrix. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Otho  the  Archer  as 
it  was  told  to  me  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine. 


THE   END 
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Here's  to  nry 
Jolly  Good  Health, 


the  Source 
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THE  ARTIST:  "How  do  you  like  Plantol  Soap? 
THE  PATRON--  "The  best  lever  tasted 


PLANTOL  SOAP 

A  Soothing  Emollient. 
An  Agreeable  Cleanser. 
Economical  in  Use. 
Profuse  in  Lather. 
Delightfully  Perfumed. 


PLANTOL  SOAP 

A  COMBINATION  OP 

Purity,  Fragrance,  Delicacy. 

Perfumed  from  the  choicest  flower-fields  of 
the  Sunny  South. 

Guaranteed  to  contain  no  animal  fats. 


PLANTOL  SOAP 

Refreshing  to  the  Skin. 
Good  for  the  Complexion. 
Agreeable  to  the  Senses. 
For  the  Children's  Bath. 
The  Ladies'  Toilet  Table. 


MADE   ENTIRELY   FROM   VEGETABLE  OILS. 

LEVER  BROTHERS,  LIMITED,  PORT  SUNLIGHT,  CHESHIRE. 
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